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PUBbie ADMINISTRATION 816: PUBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY 

COURSE GUIDE 



this coarse will examine the concept of accduntabn 1ty as applicable 
to public officials. Citizen participation and decentralization are 
discussed as two policies and methods which can be used to enhance public 
accountability. The course surveys five skills which public officials car 
use to maintain contact with citizens and to improve accountability. Citizens 
also can use these skills in organizing their areas, neighborhoods, or communities, 
Some techniques are presented to enable citizens and officials to evaluate • 
accountability, the level of participation^ and the effectiveness of decen- 
tralizatidri. the last module focuses on the role of public officials in 
administering programs of participation and decentralization with the 
ultimate objective of improving accountability. 

This course is intended to help students to establish a practical 
perspective from which to consider the following- issues as well as to deve-lop 
some proficiency in the skills needed to address them: 

0 offering a middle position between the two extr^^^ 
of (I) total government provision of services with 
little required accdUhtabil ity and (2) mainly indi- 
vidual provision df services with accountability 
to self but lacking sdcial provision of needed 
services. 

denionstrating accountability through involvement with - 
citizens. 

meeting the requiraientsfdrcitizen participation or 
public involvenent in federally funded programs. 

easing the difficulty of policy-making decisions. 

reducing the burden of decision -ma king by decentraliza- 
tion and reassigning responsibil ities. 

establishirig better relations in the community. 

improving delivery of service. 

<p strerigtheriing the cdntnunication process. 

0 avoiding citizen protests and disruptions df gdvernment. 

Since this cdurse is general and provides an exploration df the concept 
of accountability including approaches, strategies, tactics, and skills related 



to achieving accountability, it would be useful^as part of the pre- or in- 
service preparation for individuals interested in public service careers, 
Siveri its practical orientation, this course would be well suited to public 
administrators who are concerned with more clearly defining their position 
regarding accountabil ity and with identifying and developing appropriate 
skills. This course would also have interest to citizens concerned with 
or actively participating in public policy decision-making and implementation, 



COURSE- -ORGAN I Z AT I ON 



This course is divided into ten modules of study plus an Epilogue which 
cover the following topics: 



1. Acc ountabil ity : The concept of accountabil ity is introduced 
and then discussed within the context of twentieth century 
urban America. The question of to whom an official is 
accountable is addressed. Finally, citizen participation 
and decentralization are identified as possible means for 
assuring public accdUhtability . 
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2. Citizen Particlpalj^: Effective citizen participation is_ 
presented asone way_in which officials can demonstrate their 
accountabil ity. Strategies which g Individual s may 
empl oy to achieve citizen participation are desc , _ _ 
Different types of citizen groups are then identified and 
related to the kinds of strategies they are likely to use. 

3. Becentr aHzatioa : Decentralization is discussed as andther 
way of achieving accountabil ity on the part of public 
officials; it is also related to the concept of citizen 
participation. Theoretical and practical justif icatidns 
for decentralization are reviewed. Several forms of decen- 
tralization are discussed and specific instances of them as 

they occur in many American cities are dverviewed, 

» » 

4- Knowingi- Your Comrnunlty : Several meanings for the concept 
of communityare suggested before dutlining the kinds df 
facts about a community that are needed by public officials 
and representative questions that officials may ask, Listen- 
in^is identified as a key skill in fihdirig out about a 
community. The importance df knowing the leadership of a 
community is stressed and several techniques for determining 
the leaders are explored. 

5, Cbrmiuni eating^ for Acco u ntabili ty : The importance of gddd 
eormiunicatlons Is related to the concept of accountabil ity. 
Ebrranuhication is described as a two-way process invdlvihg 
fbur_essential elements: sender, message, receiver, and 
feedback. Several means of communicating which may be used 
by public official s are then discussed and considered in 
terms of their effectiveness as two-way communications. 

o . ii ^ 



6. Meeting Citizens Face-'to-Face : Face-to-Face_ contacts between 
publ ic .officials and citizens are discussed as one of the, 
most effective means which officials can use to dononstrate 
their cbricern for accountability- The need for face-to-face 
contacts is stressed in ari increasingly impersonal viorld of 
large organizations. Some alternative strategies are suggested 
for public officials whose time and energy are already heavily 
taxedw- Specific advice bri hints are provided as guidelines to 
officials for meeting With citizens^ arid possible results of 
face-to-face contacts are suggested, 

7. Meeting: Eltizeris in Groups : Sirice public off icials must 
often^raeet with more than jUst a few individuals (face- 
tq-face contacts), it is necessary that they be prepared 
to meet with larger, organized groups of citizens. _ 
Various types of citizen groups are described, and some 
ways to effectively meet with them are examined. 

8. Public Assemblies : Public hearings represent a formal 
and fr*equeritly required fdrni of contact between officials 
and citizens. As such^ public hearings are characterized 

as an important and often culminating step in the process _ 
of demonstrating accountability. Public meetings and public 
forums, which represent the middle and other end of the 
continuum,_respectively , of organized public assemblies, 
are described. The purposes of each of these forms of 
public assembli^es are explored, and guidelines for 
conducting them are suggested, 
g. Evaluating Accountability, Partl cipation i^andiiBecentral i^ 

. Levels of citizen irivolvemerit in publ ic policy and decision- ^ 
making are described as indicators of the extent to which public 
accountability has been realized. Means and criteria^for 
assessing the accountability of officials are suggested arid 
related to the levels of citizen involvement in citizen 
participatiori arid deceritral ization efforts. 

10. Administering foj^coj^tabildty : The problem of the '"eff iciency" 
of centralized management_versus the "delays and ericUmbrances" 
of decentralized management forms the cqritext for this con- 
cludirig module. But sirice the day of the citizen is here arid 
the irifluerice of the citizen must be accepted, mearis for 
managing deceritral ization_and securing citizen participation 
must be examiried. Suggestions are presented, therefore, to 
ease the conflict between geographical and functional cdricerris* 
to facilitate decisidri-making. 

logue: This brief summary df the major foci of the course attppts to rer 
establish the perspective for considering the materials in the pre- 
ceding ten modules arid td indicate some directions and concerns for 
further study and consideration. 

A graphic display of these topics, the corresponding modules, and their 
nterrelationships is presented in the following diagram. 
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TEXTS 



This Study Guide is the only required textbook for this course. However, 
in addition to this Study Suide, two suppl anental publications are recommended. 
They are: 



9 Special Issue: Publ iczAdmini strati on Review, Volume 
xxxiii "Gurriculum Essays_on Citizens, Pol itics, 
and Aininistration in.Urban Neighborhoods." 
American Society for Public Administration, 
October, 1972. 

# Zirnnerman, Joseph F., The Federated City ^ St. Martin's 
Press, 1972. 



jrfORKSHOPS 

The initial workshop will present an overview of the course content, 
organization, and rationale, there will be an explanation of the objec- 
tives of the course and the expectations for student performance as well 
as some group activities designed to experiential ly introduce you to the 
issue of public accountability and which will assist in preparing you to 
begin your course of study. The subsequent workshops will continue to use 
both large and small group techniques, supplemented with selected audio- 
visual aids, to address cdhcerhs identified in the modules of the course 
arid areas of student-identified difficulties. 

COURSE REQUIREMENTS AND GRADING 

There are no examinations or tests required. YoUr grade will be based 
on the Module Assignments which you send in to the instructor. Each Module 
Assignment will be given a letter grade and will be returned to you with 
detailed instructor comments. If you are not satisfied with your grade on 
any assignment, you will have the option of one resubmission for each Module 
Assignment- The Module Assignment for Module 10 (the final module) has 
been designed in such a way as to require that you synthesize most of the 
important concepts which have been developed throughout the course, the 
assignment for Module 10, therefore, will be weighted more heavily than the 
other Module Assignments. The relative weightings for each of the assign- 
merits will be as follows: 




S-mV- SHSfiESTIONS 

The modal es Piave been desgined for use by Individual students Without 
the direct supervision of a teacher as occurs in a traditional classroom 
setting. Provisions have been made for Instructor feedback to students on 
their performance of each of the Module Assignments- 

All modules share a number of cormon components and follow a similar- 
plan. 

1, Key Terms and Concept^s : Terms which are considered .Important for 
studying and understanding the materials presented in 

the module are listed in a box in the beginning of each 
module. 

2. Ihtrdductioh : The beginning of each module briefly describes 
the topics and major concerns which will form the focus of 
the module- 
s' gbjectives : The Objectives provided explicit statements about 

the concepts and ideas. which you are expected to master from 
your study of the module readings and questions. These 
Objectives define the content Which will be tested in the 
Module Assignment. 

4. Overview : This table is provided as a mechanism for assi st- 
ing you in studying by pointing out which specific grouping 
of study questions and readings directly relate to respective 
module objectives. It is expected that by presenting a clear 
association between^(a) several of the study questions_that 
bear on a similar issue, (b) the readings which treat this 
issue, and (c) the specific modtile objective to which lhey__ 
contribute, you will have an operational means for attaining 
the module objectives. 

5. Module Read4ngs^: A series of original essays have been written 
expressly for this course which ihtrbduce_and explain the 
important concepts, skills^ and methods deaU with in this 
course. Illustrations from personal experiences of the author 
and from other authorities are cited. Additional readings by 
other authors are includedwhere appropriate to rdUnd out the 
presentation of the concepts and their applications. 

6. Study Questions : After each section of the readings* a series 
of questions are presented to assist you in organizing and 
studying the irifdrmation in the preceding section. Keep 
these questions in mind as you read thesect ion, then draft 
your answer. The Study Questions require knowledge of the 
readings and some originality in forming the answer. 
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7. Msdiri e frs^l^nment ; An original assignment which nontially 
requires that^u apply the Information studied in the 
module is included at the end of each module* Each assign- 
ment has been prepared to encourage the thoughtful use of 
much of the module infdnnat ion. The final Module Assignment 
expects. that ydU will Integrate much of the information 
from all of the modules. 



8. Selected Bibliography : A selection of re?oj!hgs_whJch will 

supplement the module and which are generally easily obtainable 
Is iheluded with most modules. The llstis notihtehded to be 
Inclusive but: rather to contain publications which the author ; 
considers to be signifieaht to the topics discussed in the 
module. 
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MODULE 1: ACGOUNTABItlTY 



TERMS AND CONCEPTS 




Decentralizatfon 



Citizen Participation 



Public Accdantability 



INTRODUCTION 

The concept of public accountability is ihtroduced in this first module. 
The term is defined, explained, and then discussed iiLtlie ^contexlPar- 
twentieth century urban America. One important question proposed is: to 
whom is an official accountable? 

A second section reviews changes insociety which have brought about 
ihcreasirig demands for accountability. Several reasons for more emphasis on 
accountability are suggested and discussed; these include the change from 
direct democracy to representative government; technical developments with 
their own evaluative measures; the politics of protest and taxpayers' revolts; 
and the problems of urban govarnmentSi such as New YbrR City. 

A brief review of Rawls' A Theory of Justic e^ suggests a new basis for* 
accountability. 

Roger Starr distinguishes among three uses of the term "people," and 
raises questions about publicofficials accountability to individuals but 
stresses obligations to "The People" collectively. This may be an argument 
against some types of "participatory democracy" and also against Rawls' theory 
of justice. 

In a brief case study on the Sah Francisco Bay, which cdhcludes the 
readings for this module, one can identify various kinds of public account- 
ability. Some' off icials or agencies were obliging and accountable; but one 
may ask: were the officials so accountable before the citizens applied 



pressure? 



PUBLIC ACCbUNtABiLitY 









t EARN INS eWEeilVES 


When you have completed the readings and assignments for this module. 


you 


should be able to: 


1. 


Befihe public accduritability in your own words. 


2. 


Explain to whom public officials are accouhtable. 


3. 


Describe changes in society which have brought about in* 
creasing concern for acebuhtaf:)ility, 


4. 


Tell how citizen participation and decentralization are means 
for assuring public accountability. 


5. 


Explain the relationship between dendcraey and aceduhtabil ity. 


6- 


Explain whether you agree or disagree with the theoretical 
justifications given for public accountability. 


7. 


Give at least one example from your own experience of citizen 
action in demanding accountability.- Analyze the officials' 
responses to the citizens' action^ and suggest ways in Which 
the officials were and/or could have been more accduritable. 



XII. 1.2 



ACCOUNTABILITY 



OVERVIEW 



Objectives 


Tasks 


Resources 


Evaluation 


1. Define public 
accountability 
in your own words 


Study Questions 
1, and 2 


Module Reading: A 


Self 


2- Explain to whom 
public officials 
are accountable. 


Study Questions 
3, 4, and 5 


Module Reading: A 
Your own experience 


Self 


3- Describe changes in 
society which have 

i — ______ t - 1 f- - - i = j_ • 

brought about in- 

creasing concern for 
accbuhtabil ity. 


Study Questions 
69 and 7 


Module Reading: A 


Self 


4. Tell how citizen 
participation and 
decentralization are 
means for assuming 
public account- 
ability. 


Study Questions 
8, 9, and 10 


Module Keauing. d 


OCT 1 1 




Study Questions 
11, 12, and 13 




Self 


5. Explain the 

relationship between 
democracy and ac- 
countabil ity. 


Module Reading: G 


6. Explain whether you 
agree or disagree 
with the theoretical 
justifications for 
public account- 
ability- 


Study Questions 

14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, and 20 

(Review Study. 
Questions 5-9) 


Module Reading: C,P 

(Review Module 
Reading: B) 


Self 



; : is 



PUBLIC ACCdUNTIBlLltY 



Objectives 


Tasks 


Resources 


Evaluation 


7. Give at least one ex- 
ainple from your own 
experience of citizen 
action in denanding 
accountability, 
Analv2@ the officials 

responses to the 
citizen action * and 
suggest ways in which 
the of f icial s were 
and/or could have 
been itiore accountable 


Study Questions 

21, 22, and 23 
Unit Assignments 




Self 


Module Reading: E 

(Review other 
Module Readings.) 

Tour own experience. 



Is 



ACCOUNTABILITY 



A. WHAT IS ACCOUNTABILITY? 

CHaAZt6 ¥/uxhlieZ 

Accountability is defined by one dictionary as "The quality or state 

3 

of being accountable, liable or responsible." Public officials are 

accountable in that they must explain to their constituency their actions 

and their reasons for taking these actions. They are liable, legally and 

morally, for omissions or cornriissions of duties entrusted to then. They 

are responsible in a larger sense; they have, in trust, the health, safety, 

and general welfare of the citizens in their charge. They are responsible, 

as well, for other resources: lahd^ watery air* hon-hunian resources, and 

more abstract assets, such as reputation, integrity, reasonable efficiency. 

All of these resburees may be said to reside "in the public trust." 

Public accountability must mean respohsibil ity to all members of the 
society of the group represented. Certainly it is no longer appropriate 
(or just) to serve a small proportion of the populace, too often decisions 
have been made in favor of the well-to-do. In almost any urban area, for 
example, most of us can cite examples of roads built or urban renewal 
projects planned and carried out largely for the benefit of upper income 
persons. Yet, many persons were relocated and suffered hardships because 
of these projects. 

To be accountable is not ah bccasidhal event. Elected or appointed 
officials must be responsible for all their decisions and all of their 
actions, infrequent elections are hardly satisfactory vehicles for deter- 
mining accduntability. New England town officials, for example, are 
continually in front of their fellow townspeople, town meetings allow 
exposure and examination. Open public meetings are well attended. Fre- 
quent published reports further amplify decisions and actions. "Sunshine 
laws" (described below) are ah attempt to accomplish by law what in small 
cdntmunities is a way-of-life. 

Here are some other examples of officially created procedures^ pdsitidhs 
and laws which are intended to be respdhsive td citizen needs for holding 
elected dfficials and adninistrators accountable. As Charles Frahfcel said: 



PUBLIC ACeOONTABitlTY 



"Responsibility [read accountability] is the product of definite social 
arrarigOTehts"5 that is, citizens should institute defined procedures^ laws, 
requirements which do more than hope for official accountability. These 
examples should help to clarify further the meaning of accountability. 



• AuditSr both financial and program review: accountants or 
other experts review firiahcial accounts yearly or on special 
oceasibhs* Increasingly audits also examine program 
effectiveness as well as the legality of expenditures. 



• Recall and Impeacfeient: recall begins with citizen petitions 
calling for removal of an official from office. Impeachment 
generally begins with the legislative branch. Neither process 
has been much used. 

• Civil Service Employment: officials and publ^ic employees 
are_hired through the use of the "merit system" (examination, 
competition, establ^is_Rea procedures) rather than by means 

of a "spoils system" patronage, political favoritism. 

m Ombudsman: this is an official, often appointed for a long 
period of time, who investigates citizens' grievances against 
administrative abuse. 

• sunshine Laws: legislation is passed, usually atjstate levels 
that requires all public bodies to: announce public meetings 
well in advance; conduct meetings which are-opeh to all members 

of the public; el iminate or restrict the use of_"executiv sessions" 
make public decisions and publish agendas, reports, mi n^^ and other 
irifdntiatioh responsive to "the citizens* right to know." 

• Sunset Laws: legal requirements are established to ensure the 
periodic scrutiny of all public agencies, departments, and 
committees to detennine their usefulness. Zero-based budgeting 
would accomplish a similar purpose. 

• Elections:- the ultimate test of an electedofficial 's 
accountability or lack thereof is his or her ability to be 
returned to elective office. 



Some other non-official means of holding officials accountable should 

also be briefly mentioned; namely, 

• Press (i.e.* newspapers and to alesser extent, radio, _ television ^ 
and other media): the news media, among_other_services, frequently 
provides public exposure of scandals, administrative misbehavior* 
or other wrongs. The Watergate case_ is an excellent example of 
responsible investigative reporting by the press. 
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• Citizen Pressure: individuals or organized groups can ins1st_ 
on accountability of officials. If no satisfaction is received, 
citizens can use some of the official methods suggested inthe 

preceding list i such asrecall or complaining to an ombudsman, 

Ralph Nader and Cdmradn Cause are representatives of this approach. 

Elected officials are riot the drily dfficials who are accountable. Many 
non-elected officials such as government civil servants make decisions, some 
of which are difficult to challenge. Everi if the right df recall is avail- 
able to remove incompetent or corrupt elected officials, it seldom is appli- 
cable to appointed persons, especially if they serve under Civil Service 
agreemerits. the use of the "ombudsman" provides one means of redressing the 
complaints of citizens or, in other words, holding officials "accduritable". 

Most public officials, we shall assume, really want to "do the right 
thirig", to be accduntable^ td be "public servants." They want to provide 
services and to aid their constituents. But part df the problem in being 
accountable is Icndwirig hdw td judge respdrises to their activities. Are the 
citizens pleased with services?. . .or they are they dissatisfied? Are the 
services actually reaching those iriterided?. . .dr are only a limited number 
gettirig well -served? 

Public dfficials must also properly ask: to whom am I accountable? 
There are many "publics" to be served and other grdups which must be 
satisfied, examples df which include: 

• State arid Federal agericies/off icials who supply funds, 

interpret legislatidftL oversee, and evaluate sub- 
sequent expenditure df funds; 

• Private furidirig sources^ e.g., fduridations; 

• Political irifluerices, parties; 

• The local aSniriistrative "hierarchy;" 

• Business and labor (sometimes tightly organized and a 

strong pressure group; other times Individuals, 
businesses, or unions); 

• Citizens, organized or unorganized; 

• Special interest groups of citizens (aged, yduth* poor, 

minorities, etc.); 

m the "media". • - * 



PUBtie AGGOUNTABILItY 



Accountability, while it relates to each of these groups, applies 
most of all to the citizenry, Qhly occasionally are citizens wel 1 -organized 
and powerful enough to demand their rights or get their desires fulfilled. 
Only a few groups, such as Cormoh Cause or the Sierra Club, have enough 
"clout" to Win battles once in a while. Yet^ the concept of accountability 
should mean to off icial s that the needs or desires of citizens are taken 
care of, as far as possible^ before the concerns of organized interest 
groups. Most of all, using the theory of justice concept* to be described 
next, no one should be hurt, no one sho.uld lose, in order that others benefit. 



STUDY qUESTIQNS 



Define accountability, fi dictionary, then using the 

introduction, and finally in your own words. 



2. Describe several official ways in which an official may be held 
accountable. 



3. Why may it be difficult for a public official to be accountable 
to "the public"? 



EKLC 
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4. Out of your own experience, recount an example of public account- 
ability on the part of a public official. 



5. What are some important groups to whom a public official should 
be accountable? 

' . 

B. WHY ACCOUNTABILITY? 

Why discuss public accountability? Why are public officials coneerhed 
about accounting to citizens, on the one hand, and to other levels of 
governmeht on the other? What indications are there that citizens are 
denanding accountability from officials? 

Many examples demonstrate broad movements demanding increased public 
accountability: 

Federal revenue sharing concepts of "new federalism," 
the politics of protest, halting of U projects 
by citizen groups, widespread use~^qf public opjnjon 
pol Is, reports of experiments in decentral ization , 
dOTands for J'sunshine laws 

for elections and campaign spending, media exposures 

of instances of malfeasance or npn-respon 

ment, increased government auditing and evaluation of 

services. 

Underlying the Constitution and the practice of American government 
is a philosophical basis for widespread citizen participation in public 
affairs. As the country has grown, however, representative government has 
tended to replace direct deeisioh-mafeing. Thus, we have Cbrigressmerii 
mayors, andCity Councilmen making laws rather than citizens in town 
meetings. Early public officials were neighbors, people whom you met in 
town meetings and whom you expected to be accountable. As towns grew to 
become cities, officials became further removed from the "neighbor" 
relationship, technical abilities arid kridwledge often substituted for 
personal acquaintance. Today a mayor or City Craacilman may know very 
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few eltlzens personally; appointed officials may be selected on merit 
and not even live in the city or town. Still these "strangers" are 
responsible for providing services to coniiianities. Rather than in- 
dividual citizens prdvidihg their own facilities or sources ^ they are- 
dependent upon officials. The individual citizens must look to the 
official for "accduritabil ity. " 

the emphasis on technical skills, qualifications, and technology 
brings with it demands for efficiency and economy. One of the reasons 
for providing services publicly is efficiency or "cost affeetivehess." 
With technology, generally, come measures of effectiveness. Strangely, 
by their own measures publicly-provided services are not always cheaper. 
As city size increases the cost of services increases even faster. Evalu- 
ation measures rarely demonstrate conclusively that services or programs 
meet their goals or serve the population intended. Paradoxically, the 
same technology which leads cities to provide a broad range of public 
services brings with it measures and evaluations which are critical of 
those services. Persons providing sefrvices for themselves will hardly 
be so critical . 

There exists today the "politics of protest," a powerful force in 
American life protestihg decisibris of "the establishment," the powerless- 
ness of the ordinary citizen, the threats of bigness and continued growth. 
Whether related to this protest mdvemeht or not, it is certainly true that 
there is "a crisis of confidence'* in American institutions. The rank-and- 
file of U.S. citizens mistcust gdverrimerit frm the White House to the 
local precinct captain, from national news media to the leaders of local 
drgahizatioris. Cbhstimers question the ethics arid the choices of manu- . 
facturers. Groups* especially minorities, women, youth, and the aged 
express dissatisfaction with their situation. This latter demand for 
accountability we label the "politics of protest." 

Related to the "politics of protest" are taxpayers* revolts. Com- 
plaints about high rates of taxes, combihed witfi dissatisfactiori with 
services, have led to cost-cutting * economy moves, and, in a few cases, 
as in the city of Pittsburgh, actual tax cuts. Voters have recently re- 
jected many bond issues for neW facilities and services. Certainly much 
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objection is raised about costs of welfare services* the mdUritihg costs 
of eddcation at all levels, and escalation of medical bills. Again the 
public is demanding accountability for the decisions arid the actions of 
officials. 

Perhaps the starkest example of demands for accountability is the New 
York City case- Many explariatioris for the fiscal dilemma of New York have 
been presented. Still, protesters from the President of the United States 
to the mart-ori-the-street demand accountability arid careful speridirig on the 
part of New York City officials. And, as New York checks its own spending, 
so the course for other cities may be set. 

It is iri this context that a study of public accountability is appropriate 
To meet the demands of citizeris* the protests of groups, iri a society which 
expects complex programs and projects to be carried out by government (rather 
than the more simple guardiariship arid "hdusekeepirig" demarids of the past), 
pub! ic off icials increasingly look toward decentralization and citizen 
participatiori as means of dembristrating accountability. Officials use 
these approaches to keep in touch with citizens, to ascertain needs and 

desires, but also to account to them for their decisions, actions, or inaction. 
No longer can public officials operate in a closed backroom, indeed, if 
ever they cbuldl 

Citizen participation, which will be discussed more iri Module 2, eari be 
utilized to eriable public officials to account to citizens- It helps 
officials establish interpersonal relations in the cornnunity. It may avoid 
citizen cdrifrdntatidri- Participatldri provides an indicator of citizen 
satisfaction with projects, services, and programs- 
Decentralization, which will be discussed in Module 3, is a planned 
effort on the part of public officials td be responsive td the rieeds arid 
cdricerris of citizens- As such, it is also a means for public officials 
to demonstrate accountability- Administrative deeeritral ization puts some 
decisidris arid work projects or programs closer to the citizens. It allows 
direct coirmiuhication among officials arid citizens. Like participation 
it cari measure and react to citizen satisfaction or dissatisfaction with 
municipal services. 
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6. Distinguish between the accountability of elected officials in 
New England town and in many large cities. 



7. What are some movements in society which illustrate increased 
demands for public accountability? 



8. Briefly define "citizen partlclpatidn" and "decentralization" as 
they are introduced in this module. (More discussion of these 
concepts will appear in subsequent modules). 



9. Give some reasons why citizen participation may be related to 
accountability. 
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10. What can decentral Ization do to help public officials be more 
accountable? 



C. A THEORY OF JUSTICE AND ACCOUNTABItlTY 

John Rawls argues* that the classical utilitarian basis for govern- 
ment and justice is inappropriate today. His basis for donocratic govern- 
ment asstmies that general imprbvOTeht in "utility" or the total satisfaction 
of the citizens may not be just, especially if sP^ie rfleinbers of society 
lose in the face of gain by the total society. Similarly, even if the 
"average utility" iiriproves* or on an average all citizens gain in satisfactions, 
when some persons lose out the syston is unfair. 

Justice as fairness, on the other hand* assumes two premises as a 
base for a just society. Firsts every person is guaranteed basic rights 
and liberties; second, decisions must not jeopardize the social satisfactions 
of any person. If this results in loss to any persoh (uhwillihglyji the 
decision is unjust even if the social order were to benefit from a decision. 
Ghe cannot help but think of decisions like highway cohstructibh where a 
few people are forced to relocate for the suppose^ benefit of the larger 
group. Decisions should be worked out so that ev^^yone benefits, riot just 
a majority. 

the underpinnings for this theory of justice are intriguing. It 
assumes that there is a four stage sequence in e^tabl isbirig a social ordef-. 
First, the "original position" demands that "no one know his place in 
society, his class position or social status, nor ^oes anyone know his 
fortune in the distribution of natural assets and abilities, his ihtelli- 
gehce, strength, and the like— the principles of justice are chosen behind 
a veil of ignorance." 
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0ri this basis no persons will select principles of governance which 
might potentially be harmful to them* or gven which might be advantageous 
if they were in a favored role. Because these hypothetical persons do not 
know their status* because they are behind the "veil of ignorance^" they 
can only opt for the most equitable principles. If persons do know their 
status* roles, options, they obviously will struggle for a framework which 
would benefit their status. Rawls, then, presumes that the basic principles 
of society can be developed--shodld be developed--as if all persons were 
completely unaware of their positions. . All begin in an equal position. 

Second, a convention is held based on the principles of equality to 
develop "the most effective just constitution- " A little more knowledge 
of one's status is acceptable here. But a dust process should lead to a just 
outcome and would be tested by the principles of justice. 

Third, a legislative process develops after the "just constitution" 
has been prepared^ And fourth, rules may be applied to particular cases 
after the veil of ignorance has been lifted, but also after the 
principles of justice are firmly embedded in the constitution and the 
laws. 

Rawls clearly supports the concept of participation and assumes that 
citizens participate on a basis of equality. His writing provides justifica-r 
tidri for broadscale participation beyond many of the classical authorities. 
Rawls asserts that "social contracts" should be made under the veil of 
ignorance, not from unequal positions within society. 

One of the principal tenets of "a theory of justice" is that no 
citizen should lose his or her benefits in the social order even if the 
rest of society should gain. There should be no loss for anyone, only an 
improvement for all. The reader may question if any change is possible 
given these constraints. Rawls, obviously, assumes change can take place. 

All citizens are guaranteed a basis in equal liberties and rights. 
Beyond this there must be a fair distribution of other goods, rights, 
powers, and opportunities. 

Rawls sees the obligation of public officials as protecting the 
rights of the individuals and ascertaining their needs. "The principle 
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of participation compels those In authority to be respdhslve to the felt 
Interests of the electorate.*^ While representatives are necessary, and 
these representatives are not "mere agents of their constituents they 
mast attempt to Improve the condition of their constituents and (pre- 
sumably) never allow the social condition of their citizen clients to 
deteriorate. 

Rawls makes clear that "all citizens are to have an equal right to 
take part ih^ and to determine the outcome of, the constitutional process 
that establishes the laws" which they must obey. Furthermore, citizens 
must approach the tribunals with approximate equality; it is not just if 
some citizens have more Wealth* more abilities* more access to representa- 
tives than other citizens. 

While encouraging both accountability by officials and participation 
of citizens, Rawls posits three limitations. First, majority rule is 
essential, under the preceding conditions. Therefore, a minority should 
not be allowed to frustrate the will of the majority. Again, though, 
the minority must retain its rights and not lose by any decision of the 
majority. Second, the ohe-persoh, one vote precept must not be violated. 
Each individual counts and equally with others. Third, unequal resources, 
must not be devoted to securing rights or privileges for individual citizens 

Participation, for Rawls, is not solely a means to an end. Such 
freedoms "strengthen men's sense of their own worth* enlarge their 
intellectual and moral sensibilities, and lay the basis for a sense of 
duty and obligation upon which the stability of just institutions depends." 

What can we learn from Rawls? He suggests a new basis for determining 
justice. If any citizen loses social benefits the whole order suffers. 
The utilitarian principle of improved benefits for most or an average of 
the citizens no longer holds. Furthermore* Rawls states strongly that 
access to officials and representatives should be equal. Because one is 
rich or educated or powerful is rid justification for greater control over 
decisions. Again, Rawls feels that participation on a just basis (arid not 
necessarily implyirig that everyone participates iri every issue) will 
strengthen both the Individual citizens and society. 
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Accountability may be considered a key issue in Rawls- While he may 
riot use the word as it is used in this course of study* the requirements 
of liability and responsibility for the good of all persons permeate his 
discussion- the good official will be concerned about the involvement of 
all persons, about their rights, and about their social satisfactions. 
The official cannot be complacent if some of the constituency suffers from 
a decision even if a majority will benefit. Few philosophers have ventured 
this far in accountability. Rawls has attracted many admirers* however; 
increasingly public officials may have to avoid projects like urban 
renewal or highway building through cities which hurt some citizens even 
though helping others. Pure justice may be hard to achieve, but Rawls 
is suggesting new principles to move us closer. 



11. Name and describe the four stages suggested by Rawls in es- 
tablishing a social order? 



12. What two basic premises does Rawls present to achieve "justice 
as fairness"? 



4 



13. Differentiate between the "atility" theory and the theory of 
justice. 
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14. Suggest a particular decision or project. from your own ex- 
perience where. Raw! sV ideas could have altered the decision or _ 
its implementation. Tell how it could have affected the decision 
or project and/or what the public repercussions might have been. 



15. How would you relate Rawls* theory of justice to the concept 
of accountability? 

I 



D. THE PEOPtE ARE NOT THE CITY 

Tkt ^oZtoiAimg pdgz6 in ifti6 aectcon A.epieient a ^awmoAy and kz- 
ipOYUz to an adcUttSi* madz to a cdn^e/iehce oi <Uty plannz/u in PhiixieZpftia 
11966] by KogeA StoM,, i/ien Exzcjutxvz^VVizcto^ thz CLUztn^' Housing 
and P&ajirUng CoaifKuJL fiew Yo>ik. 

Starr speaks* in some respects, for those Who repudiate the idea of 
"participatory democracy." Such critics would deny the necessity for gdvern- 
meht officials to pay special attention to the demands of individual citizens 
or organized groups. The city* suggests Starr^ is comprised of many people 
and is larger, more complex, and more important than the individuals or 
groups which collectively make up the city. The accountable city officials, 
according to Starr, would consider the needs of all the people* in total, 
in order to carry out their tasks. 



- :: *Rbger:Starr, "The People Are Not the City," Planning 1966 , September 
1966, pp. 125-136. 
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In his cleverly written address Starr differentiates among three 
fundamental meanings of the word "people". 

I suggest. that we should carefully distinguish 
between a people-- thenbuh with the Indefinite artlcle-- 
ahd ^fte pebple--the: very same noun, except that the 
iridefiriiteartjele has been replaced by the definite 
article. Finally, there is the usage: peqpl^e, without 
either article, and conveying a meaning different from 
both other uses.^ 

Pointing out that the use of the article seems to be a "t1ny" 
difference, Starr suggests that the differences are really significant. 

Let us take_the uses of the word brie by one. _Th€L 

noun with the Indefinite-article, "A People," means a group 
or generality of human beings who share one or more 
common attributes. This usage is dying out today, 
having the flavor of the Fourth_of_dulyorator;^ 
appropriate to the_mood in which one unveils a statue. 
I find It difficult to write asentencein which "A 
People" Is followed by anything but_"whg."_ We are 
a peop£e who believe In the 1neyitability_of progress— 
we are a ptoplt who believe that all men are created 
equal. In the fog of general ity that follows "A_People" 
wherever they go* individual faces and figures get lost. 
I might also add that in the same fog, institutions tend 
to become blurred into invisibility. To_celebrate_"A 
People" we rieed bunting* which long ago tore in the wind 
^and was discarded- I heed not ask you in 1966 to spen'd g 
much time troubling over the significance of "A People." 

Starr then looks at the term "The People" which he states 1s "a 
crucial term in political theory." 

The people means the men and women of _the nation, 
state, or city taken as a col lectiyity. It insists that 
for the purposes of this collectivity or the power it 
controls, there shall be no recognition of differences be- 
tween the members based on race, hereditary status, or 
religious establishment. As a collectivity. The People 
is timeless. It refers to the people living today as _ 
it referred to those living at the time of the convention 
that cast the Preamble to the American Constitution, whose 
revolutionary first three words* "We^ The People^" were 
indeed heard_rbund the wbrld. We* The People, includes 
not only past and present persons* but the persons of 
the future, who, like the Christinas ghosts that visited 
Marley, exert an unearthly influence on the decisions 
made today. 7 
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Then Starr talks about People" with no article at all . 

__ People, with. no article, connotes men, women, and 
children viewed many at a time, but with implicit 
emphasis on their individual characteristics. This usage 
of the noun has become widespread during the past decade. 
Ptqptz have become a substitute for that word spoil ed_by 
a generation of radio announcers peddling bdxtpps: "Folks," 
Faifcs is now so drenched with sentimentality that it cannot 
be gripped without rubber gloves. Unfortunately^ some of 
that sentimentality has also spotted the current use of the 
word "people." To the extent. that current users of the 
word people would hayetheir listeners believe thatit is 
possibleto deal with large numbers of persons simultaneously 
without losing sight of the divine XncUvMiaZ spark that 
animates each separately, they are giving voice to an optical 
illusion. 8 

Still, says Starr, "a fervent belief eoritihues to grow in the possibility^ 
of recognizing the individual needs of every single menber of the collective. "9 
Even a well-known city planner who wrote The City is the People began with 
the idea that the future city should be determined by The People, "that 
abstract holder of final authority and power. "10 By the time the book was 
published Churchill had begun to talk about People* people as individuals* 
people with individual tasks, references, and ideas. 

But, states Starr, "not even The People, though sovereign, are the 
city. "11 He continues by pointing but that cities include institutions as 
well as persons and these institutions are vital to city life and continuity. 
These institutions were created and developed by The People; it would be 
foolhardy, believes Starr, to destroy or weaken those institutions, like 
government or education, because the interests of some persons (People) con- 
flict or compete, "the People is paramount, even though it has become un- 

- 12 
fashionable to say so." 

Starr also rejects the concept of ''advocacy planning" or "pluralistic 
planning," the theory that different planners should be retained for com- 
petitive groups within each city. Each planner or planning team would 
prepare its own plans for the maintenance and development of its lection of 
the city* the plans would be approved by residents of the area, and, 
subsequently, voters might decide by referendum which plan was desirable. 
Starr rejects this concept not on the basis of practical difficulties, 
but on two philosophical problems. 
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First; while citizens "have a long list of rights, ahder state and 
local legislation^ including the right to dbaect* to speak* arid to be heard 
...[there is] no acknowledged right to demand that one's views, as a private 
citizen, must be followed by The People as a whole. "1^ the secdrid dbjectidri 
Starr posits is that ultimately any plan must override the objections of some 
citizens, of some People, in order to carry out the desires df the larger 
number. This is true of elections for representatives when a slight majority 
of voters can select one candidate over another or vote for one policy in 
preference over a competing idea. 

Starr then discusses the Gettysburg speech of Abraham Lincoln approvingly. 
Lincoln told his listeners that they were attenptirig to maintain government 
"of the people, by the people* arid fdr the people." Starr points out that 
Lincoln did not speak of government of people, by people, and for people. 
If Lincoln had said, arid mearit, gdvernmerit of pedple^ he wduld have implied 
the gdvernmerit of those people who happened to be living at a particular 
period or those who were in control at that time riot the sovereigri power of 
the Pedple. 

Finally* Starr talks directly td planners, urging them to remenber 
that "the collective will stands on a moral pinnacle at least as high as 
that of the iridividual." they must create effective compromise between the 
general and the specific; between the sovereigri will of The People and the 
demands of People, always recdgnizing the individual rights of citizens as 
set fdrth in the law of the land. Planners must understand the basic needs 
of people. Individually, as well as fitting these into the collective needs, 
and objectives of The People, 

Gne cannot help but be intrigued by the arguments Starr raises. Without 
question* the individual desires of some people cannot be allowed to over- 
throw the structures of government* the services, the moral authority of 
society which most of The People want. But when one begins to try td apply 
Starr's analysis, one has difficulty iri distinguishing the categories. Does 
the Pedple tend to be uncritically associated with the Status Quo? Does a 
minority or ethnic group become "a people*" "The Pedple," or "People"? Should 
decisions be made which adversely affect some People, even though a majority 
will benefit? 

In terms of this course, one must apply the question df accduntabil ity. 
Starr makes it clear that he wdUld hdld public officials accountable to The 
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People* and not to specific individuals. Yet it is often those specific 
individuals who are harmed by decisions or official projects. How would 
Starr evaluate the accountability of an official to a minority group, an 
ethnic group, or a small group of critics (People)? How can the "sovereign 
Will of the People" be ascertained?. . .and by whom? Does the "sovereign will" 
remain constant or must it be constantly readjusted to the demands of people? 

Starr makes us think. He challenges the idea that officials can listen 
to all individuals or make decisions based on the denands of some citizens. 
He would probably deny that "the squeaking wheel should get the grease." 
But he sems to posit a form of elitism which may have been made obsolete 
by the 1960s. Still * the questions he raises remain critical: to whom are 
officials accountable? and on what basis? 



16. How does Starr differentiate among "People," "A People," and "The 



17. Gn what basis does Starr argue that planners (arid other officials) 
should pay less attention to demands of "People"? 




People"? 
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18. Compare Starr's position with that of Rawls' theory of justice. 
Which do you prefer? Why? 



19. In Starr's view^ to what group (or groups) should the planner be 
accountable? Why? 



20. What are some of the limitations to Starr's view of accounta- 
bility? 



4 
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E. A CASE STUDY: SAN FRANCISCO BAY 



Sill Frincised Biy^THi ''Migie 
of Coheomed eiiizen Action''* 

I In WjSOy Ulw wbmcii living in t&o 
Sn Francnco Bay stm divided to 
txy lb do sbmethiog^^bottt the plight* 
9f B^y*: > ^ag^cent natural 
source, fhcy were concerned about 
iti ippearance and disappearaboB. 
When California l^came a states iji 
185Pi the surface of the Bay meas* 
ured about 650 «iuare inil^ By 19ia)i 
it was down to proximately 430 
a^uare inilei, the result of Blling^ dik- 
ing ad Dtfas* deyeiopcnent Pending 
propoeali^ the_ wmien icnm, would 
Uke another 59 square miles of the 
Bay. ^ __ 

The wbihin discussed the prob* 
lam of^e Bay^s fiitw with cphser* 
vatiooista and other concerned citi- 
zens, and a new citizen organization 
soon was <3tabliihjKl-^^^ Save Sah 
Francisco Bay Anociation* 

.'^^D'^Sro und9* 
took two projects. It prompted a study 
of the Bay by the University of Gaji- 
fomla^ Iflstiiute for Gbverhmental 
Studies at Berkeley. And it enlist^ 
the siy>p6n of ah influential stale 
senator. The study resulted in a book 
ill 1 961 entitled "The Future of San 
Fnmcaco Bay." ^yited b^^ study 
and increasing public pressure gener- 
ated largely by the Save the Bay As- 
sociaiion, the state senator succw* 
fully shepherded a bill through the 
California legislatuce creating an bffi. 
ciai commission to study the Bay. 



__T^_*bmmiiii^^^ turbi recbm* 
mended development of a regional 
plan to manage and prbteqt the Bay* 
A new legislative proposal was pfcs 
PJM^<1 aad submitted to the Cailiomla 
legislature in 1 5 65. It callj^ for 
creaubn of the San Francisco Bay 
^^^^^^P^J^^."^ Com- 
mission which would prepare a com- 
preHensiye_ and enforceable plan for 
the conservation of the Bay^s water 
ahd the deveibpment of its shoreline. 
::^'^?_Srbup mbuhted a massive pub- 
lic campaign in SQpport of thei)ill^ to 
establish the commission. Included 
*'^'^J?*yij*S^_9tsm bags of sand 
to state legislators wkh this m^ge: 
TbUni wonder where the water went 
if you fill the Bay with sedimeat" 

The legislature passed the biil 
^^ati'lS ^^^ cbmiiiissibn. It provided 
a four-year period to complete the 
wbrk and to protect the Bay during 
l*^sjudy^ period^ The 

conunission was given unprecedeht^ 
yctb power bver development proj- 
ects. The study was comple^^^ in 
1969, and a report was submitted to 
^'l^J^^J^ f'^om bf a 

permanent regional agency to plsux 
and regulate use bf the entire Bay as a 
unit; 

New legislation was introduced to 
['*^M*'*^c_nJ_ 'be ixitnmissibn's rbcbm* 
mendations. pevelopmem interests 
attempted tb delay br weaken the bill, 
* 'P^i^^f conserva^^^^ battle en- 
sued. The Save the Bay Association 
other citizen brganizatibhs went 
inta action once agalii. 

They applied "people pressure" to 
^A^A^.^'^^jal^ through letters, tele- 
grams and personal visits. They ar- 
ranged fbr thousands bf citizens tb 
visit the state capitol in support of 
the proposed law. An editon'af in the 
San Francisco Chronicle expressed 



the public's ^wing anger and if^ 
gnsssiyeBtts. declaring should noc 
be nec»sary to warn Icgislatora ref^ 
menting this regibn that the people 
of the Bay area will be uh^rgiving 
to those who fail in their responsibil- 
ity_ to save the Bay from unwise ex- 
ploitation, disfigurement and dimiiH 
ishment*; 

After several months of coiitroversy 
in 1969, the years of effort to save 
Bay finally siicceeded. The leps- 
iatore praed, and the governor 
signed the legislation which created 
a permanent Bay Ojiiservatioh and 
Development Commission with strong 
aiithbrity tb manage the Bay in the 
public int^eit. 

The new iaw_ was a landmark 
achieyeinent jih effective management 
of natural x^our^ through latid-use 
planning and regional consensus. It 
has b^n jOTtilated in bther stat<^. 

Commenting on the historic law, 
the _ San Francisco Chronide said: 
*'A11 hail to it aitd tp the thousands 
whose work and perseverance carried 
this legislation thrpiigh the legislature 
. . . Continued public interest arid 
deihahd^-^hat has been called 'the 
magic of concerned ciUzeii action' — 
can keep it strong and effective." 



♦United States Environmental Protection Agency, _"San Francisco 
Bay— The Magic of Concerned Citizen Actioni" Citizen ^Action Can-Set JLesults, 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office^ 1972), p. 26. 
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21. What methods did "the people" use to protect Sah Francisco Bay? 



22. What indications of public accountability are recounted In this 
short article? 



23. In your opihipn should it have taken such public pressure to 
preserve the Bay? 
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ASSIGNMENT 



The following questions should be answered as completely as possible 
on separate paper, two copies of your responses should be mailed to the 
) instructor. One copy will be returned to you with the Instructor's comnents 
and the other will be retained as part of your course record. 

expz/Uznct'-to a6e io>t t(u4 cu^igmtnt. Tften, 

1. Pe&c/tibe e^u2^?t dttd^ tht ^ttting, tfvt pJiabtm, 
and the, dte^iah to make tht example cm^e^^ctnc^b^e 

tht inj^tnjxc^oJi; (tt6e iftz San pJtancl&co Bay cxuz 
di d gtjujiz. ] 

2. Andiyzz and ti&i myz^ in vckicft thz o^jj-auafcs cce^e 
vJt we/tz not ctccvuntabtz; and 

3. Extkxcjt J^korn t^ Much 
might havz bzzn iaktzn by thz oii in ihz 
intz/iZ6t oi pubJUxi axicoantahility. 
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MODULE 2: CitlZEN PARTICIPATION 



KEY TERMS AND CONCEPTS 

• Citizen 

^ Participation 

# Strategies 

• Elites 

# Common Amateurs 
9 Power 

9 Decisions 



INTRODUCTldN 

this Module relates citizen participation to public accountability- 
Effective citizen participation Is seen as one way in wfiich officials can 
demonstrate their acebuntabil Ity. (the next module* on decentralization, 
suggests another vehicle for demonstrating accountability.) 

Citizen participation is defined, and three major strategies, i.e., 
cooperation, competitibh, and conflict, are described. 

Different types of citizen groups are discussed, with each one related 
to one or another of the strategies. 

Some case studies of citizen participation activities are then pre- 
sented. 
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f 



LEARNING QBdieTlVES 

When you fiave completed the readings and assignments for this module 
you should be able to: 

1. Define the key words: citizen, partlclpatibh, strategies. 

2. State the role of citizen partlcipatibn In public accountability. 

3. Compare and contrast strategies used in citizen participation. 

4. List some methods or_ tactics used in carrying out citizen 
participation strategies. 

5. Relate several types of clt^ with corresponding 
types of strategies used by those groups. 

6. Describe the effectiveness of various strategies in achieving 
public accountability. 
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OVERVIEW 



Objectives 


Tasks 


Resources 


Evaluation 


!• Define the key woPds: 
citizen, partici- 
pation, strategies. 


Study Questions 
i, 2, 3, 7, 8 


Hodtile Readings: 
A, e 


Self 


2. State the role of 
citizen participation 
in public account- 
ability, 


Study Questions 
4, 5, 6, 9 


Module Readings: 
B, C 


Self 


3. Compare and contrast 
strategies used in 
citizen partici- 
pation. 


Study Question 
10 


Module Reading: 
D 


Self 


4. bist some methods or 
tactics used in 
carrying but citizen 
participation 
strategies. 


Study Questions 
11, 18 


Module Readings: 
D, F 


Self 


5. Relate several types 
of citizen partici- 
pation with corres- 
ponding types of 
strategies used by 
those groups. 


Study Question 
12 


Module Reading: 

e 


Self 


6. Describe the effec- 
tiveness of various 
strategies in 
achieving public 
accountability. 


Study Questions 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
19, 20 

Nodule Assignment 


Module Readings: 
D, E, F 

Module Readings and 
your experience 


Self 

Instructor 
feedback 
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A. eONSTRUGTIVE GITIZEN PARTIGIPATieN 

eating ^pintidk: no am oQcuutAt iJt in p^tcnccp^e 5e- 
cotue it i6 good ion. e/oa.'* 

S; A^mjUzin, 1969 

Citizen participation has been defined in many ways; in fact, each 
citizen group probably has its unique description of the purpose^ methods, 
and ends of citizen involvement. As part of our attempt to define it, 
let us begin with the term "citizen", which has often been taken for 
granted. A citizen is a role in which a person does not derive most of 
his/her income from the programs of concern nor from the participation 
activities- In this sense "citizen" includes most city officials, members 
of authorities, or consultants, except when their particular governmental 
programs are considered. 9n the other hand* it would exclude those on 
the payroll of a particular service or program when that program is being 
discussed; or the coninuriity organizers themselves, this definition of 
"citizen" is very similar to Rawls' idea of the "representative persons" 
in their "original position"; that is, persons who make decisions unaffected 
by knowledge of influence of their present position and who are represen- 
tative, in a sense, of all other persons. [See Module 1, Section G: "A 
theory of Justice arid Accountability."! For example, police officers may 
well be "citizens" when housing or highway programs are being discussed; 
they change their role if crime or taxes are being discussed and then play 
an "official" role. 

Citizen participation may be described as the opportunity for citizens: 

- to learn of proposals, plans, or programs of potential 

interest; 

- to expresstheir opinion, advice or reactions to 

proposal Si plans, or programs either affecting 
a neighborhood or a broader geographical area 
of concern; 

> 

- to communicate directly to staff members of an 

orgariizatidri or city officials; and 

- to expect to receive feedback and iresponse to the 

reactions expressed. ^ 
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Citizen participation may also be defined as the possession and 
exercise of limited power over public decisions by non-office holding 
residents. 

Others have defined participation as a working partnership between 
public officials and cbfiinuriity leaders. 

The Housing arid Conintinity Development Act of 1974 established these 
guidelines for participation: 

• citizens are provided adequate information; 

• public hearings are held; 

• citizens have adequate opportunity to participate 

in the preparation of the application for 
contnuriity development funds. 

Desmond K. Connor defines "constructive citizen participation" as 
"a systematic process which provides an opportunity for citizens, planners, 
elected representatives, arid members of relevarit area agencies to share 
their experience, knowledge, and goals and to combine their energy to 
create a plari."^ 

Citizen participation as represented by these definitions requires 
more than spasmodic voting. Participation may involve the concerned citizen 
in activities such as public meetings arid hearirigs , coninittee work, 
communicating with pdliticaris arid other decision makers and finding out 
about how decisions are made. Such a citizen will also keep irifbrmed about 
issues, the deeision-makirig process, either coricerned individuals arid groups, 
and ways of getting opinions heard. Citizen participation need not mean 
attending meetings, for one can get opinions expressed and actions taken 
in other ways i as for example, telephone calls or letter writing. 

Desmond M. Connor suggests that constructive citizen participation 
is happening when: 

- planners listen tp_residents concerning their attitudes, 

goals, fears, and factual suggestions; 

- citizens firid early and convenierit dppdrtUriities to make 

positive contributions. ("Citizens" may include visitors 
as well as residents, e.g.* when tourists are part of 
the public. ) 

4g 
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- citizens learn from planners and others _a_ broader and 

deeper knowledge and jundej^sianding of their environ- 
ment* its potential ^nd-its fragility; 

- individual Si interest groups, and agencies are identifying 

their own pdsttidnSirecoghizing those of others and 
working towards ^ a win-win solution co-operatively rather 
than becoming locked into a destructive win-lose or 
lose-lose pattern; 



- relationships between planners, poll ticans^ and other 

people are strengthened so that commuhi cation 
barriers are breached arid mutual trust Increases 
as a foundation for cbmrauriities to function more 
effectively in every way. 2 

On the other hand, eoririor points out that coristructive citizen part 
icipatiori is NOT: 

- selling a pre-determined solution by public relations 

techriiques; 

- plaririirig behirid closed doors when information can be 

shared; 

- brie-way cbmrauriicatiori, e.g., planners telling people 

what is best for them; 

- public corifroritatioris between "ptsople power" versus 
. the bureaucracy; 

- bypassing elected represeritatives or impairirig their 

freedom to exercise their decisiori-mafcing responsi- 
^ bi l l ties , 3 

In this brief discussion of participation who have noticed several 
iraportarit points. 

1. A citizeri is one who has an interest in some plan, _ program , 
service or other policy decisions but whose interest is not 
because the citiziaB is employed or otherwise benefitting finan- 
cially from the policy. 

2. Particlpatlbri has beeri defined as "the opportunity" to learni 
to decide, to cbmmunicatei to act. There is no requirement 
that everyone get involved in each issue. 

3. Coristructive orraeariirigful participation generally assumes two- 
way communication and some response from officials. This impH 
that the citizens will have some effect upon policy proposals, 
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4. Participation is a. process^ hot a_s1mple act» structure, or 
accomplishment^ Participation assumes a process of planning^ 
decision-making, and development in which officials and citizens 
continuously interact and where tha products emerge from the 
joint efforts. 



STUDY QUESTIONS 

i. From the readings define the terms: citizen; participation. 



2. What is "constructive citizen participation"? 



3. What are some of the requisites for meaningful or constructive 
citizen participation? 
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B. CITIZEN PARTICIPATION AND ACCOUNTABILITY 



Citizen participation is generally viewed as a mbvaneht of grass-root 



citizens toward government. As such, it represents an effort by citizens 
to make governnient and public officials more accotihtable to then. For 
example, citizen participation helps keep officials in touch with citizens 
and their concerns. Citizens, meeting formally and informally with officials, 
indicate problems, concerns, needs* arid ideas! the official can respond 
quickly^ unhampered by the typical barriers of bureaucracy . 

Citizens and officials meeting informally can exhange information 
and ideas without "going on record." An official may be able to "sound 
out" several possible projects, asking citizens to express personal views. 
The citizens, also, may be unhampered by the need to get their organization's 
approval. The meeting ground can be neutral and free from telephones, 
files, and other workers. 

Officials can demonstrate their concern and accountability by their 
willingness to meet, discuss with, and respond to citizens. Clearly^ 
officials who hesitate to meet with their consituents suggest sonie lack 
of responsibility. 

Citizen participation mechanisms offer a middle way between extremes. 
On the one hand, officialdom can supply many excellent services but 
never have contact with the recipients. Oh the other, all services are 
performed by citizens themselves. Participation suggests a sharing of 
tasks, with citizens taking resj30hsibil ity for some coninunity tasks and 
officials for others, and, especially, an exchange of ideas and concerns. 

Other ways in which participation and accountability are linked may 
be discovered in the following pages ; 

In addition to this relationship between citizen participation and 
accountability, there are several reasons for considering citizen 
participation desirable. These various arguments or justifications for 
citizen participation, which we shall now examine, may be classified as: 

1. the philosophical justification; ^ 

2. the pragmatic approach; 

3. the organizational theory argument; and 

4. the view of man position. 4q 
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1. The classical or pftllosopfticaJ^ reaso goes back to Rousseau, 
English philosophers, such as John Stuart Will, arid founders of the 
American republic, such as Thomas Jefferson. Dr. James Cunningham, 
writing of this position^ states: 

The classical Ideal of democracy went far beybrid voting. 
It held the v1sii3ri of ari active, irifbrmed, democratic 
citizenry Irivolvediri thedeveldpmerit of public policy. 
By such partlclpatibri wbuld cbme a gatri Iri knowledge 
arid uriderstaridlrig, a deeper sense of social responsibility, 
arid ah butlbbR broadened beybrid the narrow limits of 
private life. This process would produce better men. 
The Yarikee Tbwn meetlrig where all vot citizens would 
sit for two days to debate and decide on every_road and 
bridge repair aridevery item in the town budget was 
an embodiment of the classical version during the ISth 
and 19th centuries. With the rise of cities in the. 19th 
century, this tradition died out for most citizens,^ 

2. T^e-pragmatic gp-practjcaj-a^>prgach^ to citizen participation grows 
but bf the realizatibri that "it wbrks." Effective arid meariirigful partici- 
pation allows government, with the cooperation of citizens, to expedite 
riecessary projects. Irivblvirig citizens is practicable arid useful to 
officals. Cdntrarily, failure to involve citizens in decisidn-making has 
often resulted in delays or even halting of "essential" projects. Typical 
have been successful moves at preventing or delaying interstate highway 
eenstruction through urban areas, halting dams arid nuclear power plants by 
eoriservationists arid other ebricerried eitizenSi and the delay of the Alaskan 
pIp^I'I^I'a. .Ii^^.thGr words, tf^^^^^ practical ,,po1tticari involves citizens in the 
three phases bf a prbject--planriing, implemeritation, and evaluation— in 
order that the best possible public program results. 

3. Another reason for participation is emerging from new t^eories^^f 
orgajii^atiba , and especially the "human relatioris" approach to admiriistratio 
Increased dissatisfaction with "assembly line" production or football -field 
offices has led- to studies arid experimerits focused upori iricreased worker 
participatibrii team assembly units rather than long assembly lines, and 
employee involvement in deciding upon working coriditioris arid their changes. 
Yugbslavia, with its worfcer-managemerit system^ has probably advanced further 
than the United States in involving workers in decisiori-makihg. 

Organizational theory tells us that the social needs of individuals are 
as iiiiportarit or everi more importarit thari ecoriomic rieeds. Good communication 
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participating in decisions^ arid leadership opportuhities keep workers more 
satisfied and productive. Applying this concept to oar mahicipalitiesi we 
assume citizens also want the opportunity to participate in the important 
decisions. 

4. Another austification for participation is that it is inherent in 
tfie-natore of roan. Participation helps people to develop their abilities, 
to feel rieededi to take their share of responsibility, to become fully human. 
In this view, go ver mien t should aid in the education and develbpmeht of its 
citizen by helping theni share in the tasks of goverhihg. Furthertnore, this 
should not be a reluctant nor forced sharing, but, rather, it must be seen 
as one way in which citizens and government are working together to help 
shape and prepare more fully responsible, concerned citizens. 

Not everyone accepts all of the foregoing arguments or rationales for 
citizen participatioh. Before concluding this section, therefore^ some of 
the counterarguments to the need of citizen participation will now be 
briefly outlined without cofSnent. It will be left up to the reader to judge 
the appropriateness of these objections. The reasons commonly cited in 
opposition to the arguments for citizen participation include the following: 

• elected off icialshave been selected to represent the citizens 

and make decisions; to ask for more involvesnent by 
citizens diffuses the officials* responsibility; 

• citizen participation requires the time and the concern of 

off1c1fls;^t leads to inefficiencies ah it 
does hot work; 

• the technical staff knows what is needed better than the 

citizens; citizens really don't know what they need or 
what is good for them; and 

• most citizens don't care and won't participate anyhow. 



4. How does citizen participation relate to the basic concept of 
account|^ility? 
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5. List tfie four reasons given for encouraging citizen participation, 
and discuss each briefly. Indicating which Is most meaningful to 
you. 



Do you agree or disagree with the objections to citizen partici- 
pation? Why or why not? 



C. CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

The following reading, by James V. Cunningham, traces the history of 
citizen involvement in controlling individual and group life from earliest 
times to the present. It describes many kinds of organizations : In wbibh 
people became involved. It defines "citizen participation" and other terms 
such as "power" and "decisions." Finally, it suggests four issues for our 
era which you should be aware of. 
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Citizen Participation in Public AiFairs 

James V. Cunningham, Unhersiiy ofpittsbui^b 



Evetydayr expenehce subjected to speculation 
readily leads to a view of che human person as ah 
irrepressible cbhcroller. Whether exchthgihg 
lilbhey for gb(Kis, crckihg a mace, driving ah 
automobile, or Hllihg out a c«x fonh, tfie hum^ 
species can be observed maneuvering to nuincain 
choice and somehow cb be the pnndpai deter- 
xhiher of outcome. An incessant struggle goes on 
if^ahst dbmihadbn by butside elements. Obvious* 
ly, each person wants control over his or her life, 
^haps the_djrive can be largely snuffed out at an 
early age, but even when this has happened It 
seems possible for the drive to recur. 

Why, then, should eitizen participadon be 
accorded the attencidn osualiy reserved for a 
revolutionary innovation? Is it not merely aii 
appHi»tiofT of a long-Identified general principle of 
Human indiimtibn to public affairs? 

History, jt seems^ is^a winding cile of frustnl- 
tion for all but a few members of the human race. 
Records of ^e past indicate that in most times 
^d^ pUcd the ordinary human being has been 
:domcaated by ^traditions and ellts. The Indlnadoh 
for seif-determinadon has been iargely stymied. 
And especially in public affairs; that is, those 
nutters chat go beyond individuals and families to 
affect many members of a eommunicy. Cohse- 
quendy» an oatbreak of participation in any age 
becoms a significant event. And, in bur age the 
phenomenon may be of special sigiiincahce to 
execudvcs of public brgahizatibhs, increasingly 
puzz led by citizens who a re hot sa dsfied with 

Written Mfith the asmunce of Fred, asrk, p<rs(stent 
tad starve raesrch tfsomte; School of Social Worfc, 
Uiiivenicy of Pitnburgh. 



peribdic vbdhg in elections, but want sbme control 
over the month-to-month policy decisions of 
public orj^izadons. 
_Thb^ essay will seek to summarize dte nature 
and impact of the participative phenomenon, 
consider posible explanadons for its existence, 
and seek some understanding of \t% extraordinary 
growth since the end of Worid War II. First, citizen 
pardcipation will be looked at within a broad 
context^ of human history. Second,^ the jftiaih 
dements of the U.S. experience will be examined. 
Th ir^l, -deflnidon will be pinned down, and an 
ef^rc made to i&i the genuinehess of the cdii* 
temporary phenomenon. Fourth, a number of 
possible explanadons for the existence of partici* 
padon will be considered. And, fifth, ah analysis 
of the eontempowy sirtiadoh will be attempted, 
with some projecdon into the future. 

Historical Background 

l^hbw litde cohceming control over '*pub!ic 
affairs" during the vaart, murky aj^s of prehistory* 
before humans had settled dbwh tb nuking books 
and cides. It is possible that chbice of cannp 
locadbhs, crops tb be plahted and simitar decisions 
were made jbihdjf by many adult members of a 
tribe or village. Some traces of contmunal assem* 
blics among prehistoric peoples of India, AfrioL, 
and elsewhere have survived (12), Most evidence of 
the paleolithic and neolithic ages, however, points 
to dominadon of human acdvity by the past and the 
fcw.„ Excavadons of some early wstem villages 
reveal a singie house larger than die others, 
suggesdng the residence of an ''elite'* village 
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P«fK>S. Attifacts Indicate a strong influence of 
reli'gibn, magi c^ and ritual. 

By "elite** here is meant simply a dominant 
person in a society; the more powerfaj, wiser, 
richer, oldcr,^ the mpj-c ble^ed. they arc the "set 
*P»n" or chosen few who control the many. 
Vilfredb Practo has descrihed eljt« as, "the 
strongest, most energetic, and most cipable*-*fbr 
gbpd as well ii^ ^1/Mt would seem logical to 
deduce that a drive to control one's own fate can 
grow to become 1 drive xo control the fate of 
others* Such a _ drive seems to become realized 
>«^cn supported by superior wealth* strength, 
shrewdness. Jack, personality, intellect, informa- 
tion, or ability to organize. 

With rfie speed up in human deve|6pmeht and 
burning forth of "history* around JOOO B.C, the 
new written record clearjy identified class divt 
sioiu, and revealed elites firmly In place, \wth the 
indication they had been in command for some 
time. Both E^ptian and Sumenan documencs 
point to pharbahs and pri^t^tewards who, with 
purported divine support, held sway over masses 
of people. Tfi« Jgnorance of the masses and the 
necessity for organization and dscipjine to insure 
^rvival of hunun setdements apparently made 
clit^ rule inevitable: through half the period bf 
human history, in the known world of Nbrth 
Africa, Near East, and Aegean Sea, the record is 
spread vrith the figures bf patriarchs, chieftains, 
'^"S^^P^^^t ^^'^ or princes, and g^ 
_ L^*"®^. °f complex civiliiatibn in 

^e eastern Mediterranean to the planting of the 
An^o^Saxon branch in Virginia and Massachusetts 
^^^ y^^ 5cem generally tb have been 

i'^^*'^*^- However, elites were under peribdic . 
pressure from ordinary citizens who sbught ib ^in 
some share in contrbl. For rtibst of this Ibng period 
the men set apart by wealth and strength resisted 
the challenge, but at least two breakthroughs 
occurred. The first great surge bf mass participa- 
tion in public affairs came in the classical Greek 
city-state, the secbnd came in the growing towns 
of medieval Europe and England. 

A pcbplc wth roots going back to Africa, Asia, 
and Europe, the earliest Greeks lived on the land 
in families where household gods were woishipped 
and the patriarch of the family was obeyed as a 
pri»t king, [n^^ime families came together in 
towi«, and eventuafly in cities, where relative 
peace, prosperjty, and diffused learning provided a 
miKett _favorabje to the human inclination for 
autonomy. ^ 



As Fiistei de Cbujangcs has traced its unfbiding^ 
the Greek city was trarisfbrmcd by degrees; the 
number bf citizens increased as the younger 
branches bf families were admitted to positions of 
equality. Latcr^ freed clients were adtnitted to 
citizenships • "all that multitude which, during 
centurieSi had remained bu^ide the poliacai ^d' 
religious association, sometimes even outside the 
sacred enclosure bf the city, broke down Sc 
barriers which were bppoKd to them, and pene- 
trated intb the city^ where they immediately 
becuhe the mastcn" (16, p,278). The break- 
through was visible most dramaricaily In the 
Ecclisia of Athens, a popular auembly open to all 
free, male cidaens 18 and older, ft was a forum for 
publlc^ebate, consensus seeking, and democratic 
decision making, the JScctesia had the basic 
policy-making power, but was checked by a 
council of 500 which screened the agenda, and by 
a court which ruled bri the constitutibnality of 
measures passed. The 500 were elected. Members 
bf the Cburt were chbseii by lot Demagogues and 
patricians, chariatans and statesmen, all had their 
bpporninity. Leadership and participation seerhed 
to be cbmpatible and reinforcing, to ngevi ty at* 
tested tb the usefulness of the Ecciesi, 

Childe has reminded us that Athens was an 
impenal city,^ made prosperous by the exploitation 
bf other Pcopl«. *'thus the Athenian 'people* was 
in a sense only an exceptionally large and diversi- 
fied ruling class" (13, p.216). CM. Bbwra sees 
Athenian direct democracy, at least ii« its early 
days, nis*>'k«d by^ "an undeniably aristocratic 
tone : :" (S^ pp^ 85^6^^^^ of status 

and tone, it was a govcrnrricnt with direct in volve* 
ment of masses of amateurs. Rome, bn the other 
hand, was never more than an oligarchy with some 
voting rituals (13, p.217). 

v:^*^ decay and fragmentation of the 

Roman Empire, the main path to Virginia and 
Massachusetts became strewn with a hbdgepodge 
of aggressive tribes and small states each with its 
chiefs, kings, bishops, and lords. Cbhc wzs the 
relative peace, widespread Icamihg, and urbanism 
of the classical society, within Which participative 
indinatibns had sbme outlet. The mass of rnedieval 
people were bbund to the land by necessity and 
law. Even fighting became an aristocraric occupa- 
tibn, largely confined tb the Icnight warrior who 
held ah estate sufficient to support horses (81). 
During most of the middle ages in most places the 
ordinary person's survival depended on his subset- 
^chce to tradition and to members of the secular 
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and religious hienrchies.. 

THe mass of pcoptet lived in niral vilU^cs where 
Scy did each year what they had done che year 
before, "what their grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers had done, time oat of rnind"(58. pp: 
i5t-iS2): Even in the towns which revived or 
unfolded anew around the tOth century, custom 
was a strong influence on status and price. 
(54, p. 179). Yet as with the Greeks power- 
ful change forces came with urbanism. 

Apparently, for the first time in history, con- 
trol over some public affairs passed beyond the 
religious-governmental compIeTC as urban artisaris 
formed voluntary associations (guilds) to advance 
aiid protect their crafts. This gave the miernbers 
increased control over some public matters vital to 
their worke^Ih some instances guilds came to have 
a n^jbr ihfliiehce oh the government of towns and 
cities (54) (58). Voluntary assdciatibhs also came 
into being to provide chanty, educatibnrahd other 
services. 

Although rhbre people shared cbhtrbl in towns, 
this usually meant merely increasing the elites. 
Burgesses, masters, lahdlbrds» and merchant- 
capitalists, members of a rising urban, commercial 
middle class, were added to the existing squires, 
bishops, thanes, sheriffs, abbots, and rural land- 
lords. . 

in some places classical direct participation 
reasserted, itself. The city-states of Renaissance 
Italy sought to restore the classical system, but in 
time found it coo unwieldy and resorted to 
representative democracy. The same sequence oc- 
curred in the English township, which as early as 
the 9th century functioned through popular as- 
semblies, in some Swiss cantons and communes 
participative government i)ecame operative in the 
13 century and has continued until che present 
time, influencing the structure of the national 
government (57, pp. 34-45) (74^ pp. 4i-5li 
However, in most of Europe in the later middle 
ages, reality in the rise of the absolutist 
national state. 

The United States Experience 

It was from a divcrse,changiiig Europe that the 

seeds of a new social organization were implanted 
m North America. In England, the direct source of 
die new society, elitism was enthroned at the 
national level. Eh^ahd, however, was the tiatibh 
^ich had created the Magna Carta in 1215,defih- 
wg a new relationship of shared powers among 



king and barons, and guaranteeing certain liberties 
for citi«( and boroughs, as well as the right of due 
process for alt citizens. Moreover, most local 
church congregations practiced self-rule: 

- The spirit of ri^ts of the individual and shared 
control provided the climate within which the 
original Virginia and New En^and colonial settle^ 
menis were launched. Their ability to fotibw the 
spirit was aided by 2,666 miles of ocean which 
separated the settlements from the absolutist 
inclihatibns of British mbharchs. Virginians met in 
dieir first assembly_ ih 1619 to pass laws. The 
following year the Pilgrims established a gbveni- 
meht of their own when 41 adult males met 
aboard the Mayflower before going ashore in New 
England. 

Seemingly, English influence was paramount in 
shaping the new society. But it was Jiot the ordy 
influence. From the beginning the colonists had 
telationships with native Indians, some of s'f.^^m 
customarily made important decisions ac ^11 
councils of warriors: Spanish settlements In North 
America sometime used a cahitdo abietto (open 
coundl) (32, p. 236), And some of the black 
people brought to North America were accus- 
tomed to village assemblies: The impact of the 
Indian, Spanish, and African cultures on the 
methods of decision making in the new synthetic 
society that was to become- the United States are 
beyond the scope of this ^ay: It would make a 
most important subject for e?ttensive study. 

The town Meeting 

In keeping with English tradition dating back to 
the ninth century, confirmed by the Magna Carta, 
the towns of the colonies held certain powers 
which were exercised jointly by citizens through a 
town meetings a participatory form which spread 
throughout New England and even into Wisconsin 
(20). The town meeting was a kind of local, 
latter-day successor to the Ecclesia with a not 
dbsimilar set of restrictions on membership. Gen- 
erally, the town meeting was limited to fres, 
white, property-owning, mate, adult citizens (84« 
p. 19). However, it dealt with minor matters 
compared to the weighty, sovereign questions of 
war and justice debated ia the Ecc/fTSuj. For 
instance, records of the meetings in bynn, Massa* 
chusetcs, in 1691 show concern for "Cuting or 
carrying away any wood of any part of the town's 
Commons,** and insuring that "... all swine be 
sufficiently yoaked and ringed** (44, pp. 7-1 3X 
In any town a sizable number were eligible to 
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partJapitc; buti is in ancient AScnj, the town 
me^ihg WIS often dominated by elite dQzens. It 
was an English tradidbn that wealthy, successful 
men dominate (55). town govemment was demch 
cradc ii^ ? onn, but deferential in practice. It also 
wv neighborhood oriented, a focus most citizens 
seem to reuin to the present day. 

The Jacksbhian Revoludoh 

In the 19th century there was a more general 
broadening of ' democratic practices which has 
cbhcribiited to the pracdce of power being shared 
by the dtizenry. This broadening took place at the 
state and national levelSi most notably during the 
presidiency of Andrew J acksoh. 

It tNCcame concrete, in the states by the drop- 
ping of p>roperty qualiHcations for the vote; at Sc 
nitibiul level by the appointment of the self- 
educated and rbugh*hewn to important public 
offices^ Jackson wm the first President nscn from 
modest means. He rejected the indispensabiiity of 
the best faniilics and of established members of 
the dvil service. _ _ 

The jacksonian Revolution ^d not so much 
create participation as improve the climate for it. 

Voluntary Organizadbhs 

With rapid growth of larger urban areas, direct 
participatidn in local govern me ht receded into the 
back^ouhd. Party and cauctis leaden took more 
pbv^ (11). Eiirbpeah peasant immigrants who 
w«re unaccustomed to ah active cib'zen*s role 
flooded into cities (31). Pblitica! party leidets 
round profit in brganizing and manipulating the 
masses, often in concert with businessmen (3, 
chapter 2). As a solution to muldplying problems, 
increasing numbers of city people turned to 
voluntary associations: churches, charity organiza* 
tions, settlement houses, or trade anions. 

De Tocqueville was deeply impressed with the 
mighty array of voluntary xssociadons he found 
flourishing in the U:S. in the early 19th century. 
He o'edited them to a confidence which "pervades 
every act of social life. There is ho end which the 
human will despair of attaihihg through the 
corhbihed power of individuals united into a 
society (72. 1, pp. 198-199). The number of 
assbciadbhs has increased every year, with many 
citizens gaining some influence in public affairs 
thrbuth them, although the power and jurisdiction 
of any single associaoon is usually severely limited. 

The U.S. Statisocal Abstract for 1969 reported 
10,299 *'non*profit oiganizadons of national 



scope," jnid_ 321,070 local churches with 124 
miiiion members. Arnold Rose has estimated there 
are over 100,000 volantary associadbhs in the 
United Stat« exciusive of the governmental, the 
church-affiliated, and the strictly bcciipadbnal 
(59. p. 218). 

buHng the wriy 20th century^ and especially 
daring the 1920*s, voluhtary organi'zadons cbh- 
cerhed with city plahhihg emerged. Thrbugh the 
Regional Plan Association in New York City, 
^bups of businessmen in Chicago, the Pittsburgh 
Regional Planning Assbciation, and similar organi- 
zadbns, studies were done and projecO launched 
which affected the shaping of ciSes (86, Part II). 
Tb this day^ elite cidzen planning groups on 
regibnal and ci^ levels continue to be inflaendal. 

'"^5^'"?^^ "^^?*^^°^*^^^^ councils have offered 
masses of ordinary cidzens the opportunity to 
exert some control over local plahhing and com- 
munity renewal. 

There remain, however, large numbers of citi- 
zens who belong to no assdciatibhs (87). And, 
only a few members of any association may be 
genuine policy makers. By arid large, the officers 
and board members of ass bcia dons are (br be- 
come) elites (82, chapter X). For example, a study 
of a large trade lihibh has resulted in the conclu- 
sidn that, **the functibhal requirement for demb- 
cracy cannot be rtict rtibst bf the time in mbst 
unions or bther voluhtary grbiips, one reasbn being 
that the structure of large-scale brganizadon inhcr- 
^^SRVlf*^ tbe deyelbpment of bureaucradc 
patterns of behavior" (42, p. 452). 

Generally, the subject niatter and amount bf pow- 
er involved are less important in voluntary organtza* 
tibhs than in government, but both represent oppor- 
tunities fbr the human drive for control to be re- 
alized. 

Cbbperadve Extension Mbvement 

Voluntary organizations pervaded runiii areas. A 
^fassachu$etts society for promoting agriculture 
was underway in the 1790's. The National Grange 
claimed 860,000 members in 1875. Gbvernmental 
support was given tb rural betterment efforts by 
the Morrill Acts bf 1862 and 1890 which under- 
wrote land grant colleges that specialized in 
agriculture and bther "practical arts," and 
launched Held dembnstrations to aid farmers. 
Great impetus came to this movement in 1914 
with congressional pass a^ of the Smith-Lever Act 
setting up the Cooperative Extension Service 
through which county agents went out from land 
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grinc coliepn CO cdoiacc and organize farmers and 
their famijies (36). the federal government acting 
^^ iF^^"'^^ participation turned but to be a 
Ustoric step. Local pebple, working with the 
coanty agent. Initiated plans and carried them "out. 
''Participatibh and leadership were required Plans 
hsd^to be mutually agreed upon" (12, p. 14). 

Out of this model of parttcipadon came the 
farmers cbrhrhitte^ which set Jocal production 
quotas and made other decisions for agricultural 
prdgrams begun with the New^eal. this principle 
of decision by volunury agreement rather than by 
gbvemment appeared in other public affairs, such 
as the business recbvcry programs of NRA. 

Businss and Industry 

A major area bf life where ehtist rule predomi- 
nated in the form of hierarchies was the factory. 
Factories had been organized with strbhg top- 
down controL Scientific nanagement with time 
ttvdics and piece work emerged. Starting on a 
large scale m the 19th century, wbrkingmehs 
associations fought to share sbme cbhtrbl over 
vital matters including wa^5 and working condi- 
tions. In the I920's and 1930's research by 
induscriai psychbl bgis ts indicated that cbmmunidi- 
don, participation, and leadership were factors jn a 
prbductive operation (24, chapter 4) (64). 5ome 
- businesses experimented with participatory proce- 
dures in* their plants and offices, seeking greater 
productivity (26) (40). 

This sb-call^ **Lj.nian rciadons in industry" 
movement has consisted, mosdy of rheoris, 
expenments, and demonstrations without giving 
rise to general changes in factory practices. Some 
critics look upon it as an exercise in co*optation and 
manipuiadon (38). In any case it has not become a 
nujor fojce in the United States as it has in sbiiic 
European nations. Trade unions have remained the 
principle instrument for pardcipatioh in the 
business sector. Many Ibcal unions practice clirect 
democracy, but generally the number of members 
participating is small. 

ieral Support Since World War II 



During the first 300 years of the new society, 
institutions for the management of public affairs 
were shaped in part by the drive of ordinary 
citizens to share control. This happened in spite of 
the society's institutions being created and admini- 
stered primarily by elites. By the time the 
nation's single most powerful insdtudon, the 



national government, ame to cake the pre- 
eminent r^ole in social and economic, life ih die 
1930*5, citizen pardcipatioh was a visible and 
respected, but not important clciiiehc ih piiblic 
affaire. After Worid War II, when die national 
^vemment returned to domestic programs on a 
grand scale, it did sb, as history indicated it might, 
with certain participative aspects. 

One after another vast new social program 
directly reachih^ cib'zehs in their home commuiu- 
ties has been launched. Thee programs have 
cbhcertied urban renewal, juvenije delinquency, 
poverty, manpower training, model dties, neigh- 
bbrhbbd health centers, and community mental 
health. Each program has followed the two-level 
prbcedure used in Cooperative Extension: majbr 
funds and guidelines offered from the natibhal 
level, with specific program determinanori, match- 
ing funds, and execution at the local level. Ih most 
cases the actual |ocus _of program implcmchtatibri 
has been the neighborhood. Participatibh has been 
an aspect of each program, given at least lip service 
by the national government. And in each program, 
efforts by ordinary citiWehs to exercise sbme 
control at the local level have been met by 
bppositibn. 

Urban renewal, the first of the post-war pro- 
grams, was launched by the Housing Act bf 1949. 
A provision jn the federal regulations ih that Act 
required participation (33). More than 1,300 
towns and dties responded to the Opportunity to 
5cck Sands under the Act; ahd ih most of thoc 
^'"^ jf°^"'^^ P^*^*^'P*°0" emerged. Whether br 
not attempts at citizen cbntrbl over url^iah renewal 
decbions achieved results, they did serve as im- 
ponant precedents for the programs which fol- 
lowed. In some places the urban renewal experi- 
ence' provided a cadre of knbwlcdgcablc Stizens 
and prbfessibhal organizers who were quick to 
seize bppbrtunities for participation in other feder- 
ally funded programs (47). 

Participation was given general and widespread 
thrust with the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, which came in response to grbwihg dvil 
rights pr^ures, and cbhtaihed the well-known 
"maximum feasible participatibh" clause. Many 
citizens and prbfcssiohal organizers used it not 
only as a mandate tb seek citizen cbntrol for local 
antipbVcrty prbgrariis, but tb initiate wider cfforb 
toward gaihihg cohtrol over local welfare, educa- 
tion, ahd public hbusing institutions. 

Tales have floated about, in and out of print, 
relating how various liberal machiavellians in the 
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Execudvc Branch slipped in the ''nuxlmam feas- 
il)lc'* dauu; (39, chapter SK Mayor Richard balcy 
of Ottokgo told the author in aaintenriew in 1966, 
"I have talked to a number of congr^men and 
they really didn-t know *what cbcy were doing 
when they passed the Acl" In view of the U S: 
experience and the broader hiJtory of the haman 
tiec, it is not surprising that such a clause should 
be thcltided, Civen bur inherited participatory 
ethodt, it might have been more surprising if the 
Act had been silent on the subject Tradition, a 
sometime enemy of participation, was here a 
stimulant of participation, just as with the Swiss 
canton (32, p. 2j2). 

The Act unloosed federal money and local 
organizers nationwide to create and broaden local 
citizen participation in public af^irs. Antipbverty 
councils sprung into being, especially in black 
neigh borhdbds. A relatively small percentage of 
citizens actually participated; and most of those 
who did found they had to battle established elites 
for power over decisions (17). A thorough analysis 
of participation and the antipovcny program Is 
found i|i the essay by John Strang which is part 
of this issue of PAR. 

As citizen movements of the poor, the black, 
and others in old neighborhoods were perceived to 
reallocate power and material resources, in other 
groups the latent drive for control manifested 
itself. Students, women, consamen, public em- 
pioyecs, middle-class environmentalists, white eth- 
nics^ and prisoners are among the groups which 
have come to demand more self-detcrminatibn. 
Within this ferment new social develojimcnt pro- 
grams have continued to flow out of Washihgtbri, 
5ch one firmly wrapped in a participadbn ribbon. 
Professor Raymond Vernon of Harvard estimates 
that bc^ r the outbreak of these con temporary 
partici pa ubh effbrts, less than five per cent of 
citizens had tezl power bver decision making in 
public afftirs. Tbday, he estimates that up to 20 
per cent may have such power with the propbrtioh 
increasing (76). This, of course, means that oyer 
SO per cent of the people are without participative 
power. 

We have examined in too few pages the large 
swath of human experience forming a background 
to contemporaiy developments in citizen partici- 
patidn in the United States. It is a stbry of elites in 
command of public affairs incessantly challenged 
by nbnelites who occasionally succeed in their 
quest to share command* 

This experience tells us that even when the 



prepare of nbnelites fbrccs sbme sharing of 
control In a society, participadbn is limited. In the 
Greek city-state, Swiss cbmmuries, and towns of 
England and New England there were barriers of 
age, sex, and status lirTuting stahis as a citizen; of 
those eligible, bhly a fraction utilized participatory 
bppbrtunities. (Athens eventually had to offer a 
fee tb entice citizens to spend the day at the 
Eccfesw.) Mostly, the public affairs vulnerable to 
participadon appear to have been local, that is at 
the level where issues are concrete and most 
ehcomjpassable for the ordinary individual. 

Elitism has tended to rise with size of territory 
and population. In the New. England town meet- 
ing, for instance, representation replaced direct 
participadon whenever towns grew beyond neigh- 
borhood size. Scale and complexity seems gen- 
erally to mitigate against participadon. 

pcKsible explanadon for the dominance bf 
elites through history appears to be that self^ 
determination has nbt been the persbh's only 
strong inclination. Security and material well-being 
have been others. So (^.>^ least, attaining security 
and material well-being has required organization. 
Organizaribn has begbt discipline and hierarchy 
even in dcmbcratic sbcieties, as Robert Mich els 
stated in his bftcn-qubted Iron Law of Oligarchy: 
". . . the fbrmatioh bf oligarchies within the 
various fbrms bf dembcracy is the outcome of 
brgariic necessity, and consequently effects every 
brganizatibn" (48, p. 402). It is significant to note 
that Michels was not -writing about governments, 
biit voluntary organizations. 

In modem times, public affairs arc shaped by 
governmental, voluntary, and business organiza-' 
tions. Participation seems possible in aU three, 
with occurrence more likely in voluntary organiza- 
tions (78, p, 436), which generaiiy possess less 
power and deal with the least important affairs. In 
any case, the nature of pafticipation secnis the 
same whatever the type bf organization. It is the 
same struggle for control by nbnelites regardless of 
the organizatibnal arena. This becomes clear as 
definitibn and classification are dealt with. 



Some Definitions and Classifications 

This essay began with a rather loose definition 
bf citizen par^cipatioh in public affairs as posses- 
sibh by the ordinary person of some control over 
those matters that effect members of a com- 
munity. This notion has been very much alive in 
democratic political theory, but more as a vision 
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of what cbiild be than a chronicle of what is* 
Pblidcal sciehcisc David K. Hart revie^¥S policicai 
theory pcnpcctivcs on citizen participation in 
another essay in this issae. What is of concern here 
is dtizen participation as a contemporary social 
phenomenon. What is it? How real Is it? 

From histoiy, contemporary events, and the 
Hizzard of definidons availabte to a$(2) (15) (51) 
(53) (61), etc., three e^entiat definitional ele- 
ments emerge: common amateurs, power, deci' 
sions. 

^ Common amateurs are members of the cbm- 
manity without paid office, wealth, special infor- 
mation, or other formal power source beyond 
their own numbers. They are the hbnelite citizens 
whose gaining bf some cbntrol springs from the 
participatibn process iiself. By community is 
meant a bbdy of pneople interrelated by locality or 
brgahizatibh. 

Power is control: the ability of a pcnson to get 
others to think and act a4 that person wants them 
to think and act. Participation occurs when such 
control comes into the hands of common amateurs 
and is exercised over decisions that affect several 
members of the society. 

Decisions are significant, substantive choices. 
They j^rc the action clement of the participatibh 
process. Common amateurs can possess pbwer, but 
if they do nbt exercise it, there is hp participatibn. 
"Significaht" and "substantive" here indicate that 
the matter being decided upon directly affects a 
number bf pe rs bhs in important ways, and gener* 
ally would exclude merely going into a polling 
booth and casting a ballot to help choose an 
official who later would make decisions on behalf 
of the public. 

Citizen participation, then, is defined as a 
process vjberein the common amateun of a com- 
munity exercise power over decistom related to 
the general affairs of the community. 

It is an advanced process within the democratic 
idea and occurs when noncUte persons in large 
numbers extend their policy-making role beyond 
routine voting in elections. When this, or a similar 
definition^ is applied to contemporary under* 
takings in citizen participation, it is posibte to get 
some measure of the authenticity of the phe* 
nomenon. 

First, the definition wili be applied to the 
federally supported urban renewal progiam. Stan- 
dard procedure in :the nation's 1,300 urban re* 
newai communities has been the formadon of **an 
active citizens advisory committee chat is com- 



rhunitywide and representadve in scope, officiaily 
designated by the mayor and/or council, in accor- 
dance with local custom" (33, p. 1); Generally 
such committees have been made up qf elicist, 
uncommon members of a community. While they 
have dealt with significant and substantive public 
matters, they have exercised hd real power, nude 
no choices. They have, in fact, been bnly advisory. 
Such undertakings do hot meet the test. Robert 
Dahl, after studying one such committee, termed 
its activity "ritualistic" (22), a seemingly apt 
label. 

But such committees have hbt been the unly 
fbrm of pardcipatibn to emerge within urban 
renewal. Citizens in some neighborhoods have 
brgahized themselves to do planning and seek 
urban renewal, and in others have organized in the 
face bf urban renewal program already launched 
in an attempt to control them. For instance, in the 
Homewood*5rushcon neighborhood of Pittsburgh, 
citizens organize:^ through block clubs and a 
central council to initiate renewal planning. They 
largely controlled the decisions in the plan (is, 
chapter 9): People of the Woodtawn community In 
Chicago, through their organizatibn, "intercepted" 
an Urban rehewal plan initiated by the University 
bf Chiclgb and reshaped it tb their objectives (Id). 
Ill both cases the undertakings were open to 
whatever common amateurs chose tb take part. 
The amateurs did exercise power over decisions 
important tb their neighborhoods. The Rome* 
w6od*5rushton and Woodlawn efforts seem co 
have met the test, but they were the ekcepcion, 
the bulk of urban renewal decisions still being 
made by elites. (However, new regulations oh 
"project area committees," issued m 1968, have 
enhanced neighborhood participation !n renewal.) 

Much more widespread citizen participation 
came out of the ancipoverty program, with a wide 
array bf citizen boards and neighborhood councils. 
The beards have been limited in size and mixed In 
membership with elites and nonelites, but chey 
have controlled large budgets and made important 
decisions on programs and staff. Neighborhobd 
councils, on the other hand, have tended to be 
made up of amateurs, and most seem to have had 
tittle or no actual control over decisions, although 
in some cities such as Durham and San Francisco, 
great innuenCc was exerted at times in the early 
days (1965-66) bf the antipoverty prbgram (1 7). 
These efforts meet the test bnly in part. The 
overall result bf the struggle fbr control between 
elites and nonelites in the antipoverty program has 
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been accurately termed a "staleinate" t75). 

The Model Cities Prograin has f oJlowed the 
sairtie pattern of mixed policy boards (called 
cbmmissibns) made up of a Km! ted number of elite 
and amateur mcmbeni. Below them are various 
neighborhood committees and councils that some- 
times influence, but do nor decide. The real pbWer 
to decide in the Model dries Program is mandated 
by law to the local governing body, usually a city 
council. After studying the Model Citi« Program 
in nine cities, community theorist Roland U 
Warren has called it "a mod«t bat meaningful 
experiment in participation , . , [which may bej 
little more than a pageant in many cities . , (79, 
P- 13). With the possible exception of a few cities 
where mode! cities commissions have generated 
suffident power to have a virtual veto over 
decisions, the efforts with model cities do hot 
meet the test of authenticity. 

J^icr contcmporsay efforts at participation, 
whether around neighborhood control of schools, 
community health centers, or economic develop- 
ment, rev^l the same complexity and gradations. 
Some efforts are pure ritual arid meet the test of 
participadori not at all. Occasionaijy, one 
like Wobdlawh hits the mark and demonstrates it 
is possible to have authentic participation. Most 
efforts scerii to fall in between, involving some 
common amateurs, but usually in a limited way 
through systems of representation that may influ- 
ence decisions, but rarely control them. 

Ca. o e Pateman, a theorist whose work is based 
on industrial and political orgariizatibris, identifies 
^"^^^ .^P^ °r parricipatibri: fidll, partial, and 
F^^^.^^' Paii P2:rdcipatibn exists wheri all members 
of_the body have equai power over decision; 
partial is when Sbme members have power, others 
only influence; and pseudo is when some members 
have no power (53). 

_ An organizer with direct expMcricncc in many of 
the contempbnuy efforts. Sherry Arnstein, has 
formulated a *'ladder of parricipation*' which 1$ a 
more cbmplex variatiori of the same three-part 
typology. Her first two rungs ("manipulation" and 
••therapy**) are classified as nonparticipation. The 
middle three nirigs ("information*** "consultar 
tibh,** and "location**) are labelled tokenism: And 
the xhrtc upper rungs ("parmership,** "delected 
power,** arid "citizen cbntrbl**) she calls degree of 
power. Arnstein calls her ladder "simplistic,** stating 
it might be possible to identify 150 rungs (4). 

Others with compatible classifications include 
David Ausun, who has conducted extensive case 



studies of antipbverty|irograrn$ (5, chapter 1), and 
researchers Norrhari Johrison arid Edv^rd Ward 
(34). 

The conclusion that arises from application of 
the definitiori"to''the"coritcmpbrary scene is that 
the post*war phcnbmenbn is complex, with grada* 
tibns of genuincriess in the participation that has 
taken place. The drive for full participadon ap- 
pears tb be enoughj^ but the result seems 
mostly to be limited or pseudo partidpatibn. 

'^^°_'"^_^''^^_P°^^^_°^'^^'^^' attempted to 

pi« off sampje_ surveys of the poor and staff 
appointments for the poor as participation.) This 
evidence does not seem to back up Raymond 
^f'"®"'^ sanguine statement that 20 per cent of 
citizens have achieved power. Perhaps he meant to 
say "infiQence.** 

We have not yet seen widespread authentic 
participatibn in bur time and we do nbt knbw 
what it wbUld do to bur society. Nor do "realisa** 
like Daniel Mbynihan, who view participation with 
alarm (50). As RbJarid Warrcri has put it: "Those 
who consider resident participation to be out- 
mblded, unrealistic, a calamity, are doing so more 
as an indicator of changing ideological styles and 
climates than but bf a valid basis fbr assessment** 
(79). 

Since it is all sb difficult and discouraging, why 
dbes the drive persist? Having described this 
coritempbrary social phenomenon, how do we 
account for it? If we can discover more about why 
it persists, perhaps we will know more about what 
this social phenomenon might mean for the future 
of our society. 

Alternative Theories 

This essay began with speculation about the 
everyday behavibr of people expressing a need for 
sclf-dctcrmihatibri. Such a view leans toward an 
internal htimari drive as explanation fbr the exis- 
^^"ce bf citizen participation. As Herbert 
McQosky has put it, this looks to influences which 
are essentially psycholb^cal and cognitive. And, 
wc would add, theological, 5uch a view, explaining 
apart from external forces and manipulatibn, 
strengthens the case for an authentic phenomenon. 
Most of those who suppbrt this view depend on 
normative and philosophical approaches. 

At the same time^ external inflQences arc 
looked to by a number of theorists. Some of these 
alsb arc normative, but most are positivist. The 
positivists, working from hard data about human 
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bchivlbr, tend ca consider chc dcizen's erivirbh* 
S^nc, sodai and poiidcal, and generally are pessi- 
misQc *Bouc jSe development of widespread 
P^'^cipxcjon that is either authentic or useful. 
Tho$c_ with X normative approach are the classical 
democRidc cheoriso, a largely optirhistic group. 

J'^'*^*"^ ^ internal view most 
prominendy are the phil^sdp^hical-humahist group 
md the theological group. Each depends heavily 
on ^« dignity- of the persons as demanding 
freedom and self-determi nation. Theological 
aathois start with Genesis: "And God said: Let us 
make man in bur image and likeness: and let htm 
have domihidh over the fishes of the sea, and the 
birds of the air, and the beasts, aad the whole 
earth...." The explanatioh to our age comes 
through clearly: the person's nature demands that 
he cbhtrbl rather than be con trot Icdt 

In our cimci Tcilhard de Chardin deduces a 
*'*^cfiinncss propelling each person to develop arid 
expand his role in the universe" (70). Rcirihold 
Niebahr speaks of the essential freedom of man's 
nature (67, p. 157), Paul Tillich of "the relative 
P°^^^ ®^ b«ing, actualized in aJl those who arc 
involved in the struggle" (71, p. 87). 

Of the philosophical-humanist wriccrs; Frantz 
Panon represents a strong view. He records the 
thoughts of the rebelling native who has been 
treated as an animal by his colonial masterr " . : . 
he knows chat he is not an anirnat; and it is 
precisely it the moment he realizes his hamanity 
that he begins to sharpen the weapons with which 
he will secure its victory" (25; p. 43). 

So bptiriiistic about things happening was 
C Wright Milts who spoke of " . . . ordinary men 
- ■ driven by forces they can neither understand 
nor govern" (49). Paul Goodman writes about the 
n^gcdy of a society placing •"the organized sys- 
tem" above "human nature" (27). 

In this internal view, the peison is thsc only re- 
flective creature, able to look in upon himself, have 
knowledge of his being, and make conscious 
choices. Obstacles to free choosing Inhibit and 
demean the person in this development. He cahnbt 
§^_^^)^y * person without seif-determiriatipri, his 
nature driv« him to fullfillmerit. Retarding his 
drive forward is a complex civilization where 
choices require ihfbrmatibri and production re- 
quires- organisation. Strucrunrand elites-tend to be 
imperatives. The elites want to make the choices 
and possess the information to do it. Hence, 
frustradori; but with the demands of the nonelite 
continuing; mounting at times to crisis and break- 



through. Bureaucracy begets riot only oligarchy 
but opposition. 

There is another side to this "internal" coin. 

internal drive springs from 
brthodbx ecbnornist alls 
die inclinadoh to maximize utility. Here the drive 
docs riot seem sb ribblc. for selfish humanity 
pushes fbrwrd. Persons of like interot combine 
to advance their interests, and organizations pro- 
liferate. Mbre of the strong arc enabled to partici* 
pate, but more br^nizations stand in the way bf 
the weak. This plac^ the phenomenon of partici- 
pation in our rime on a par with ancient Athens 
where the citizens of one city-sute sat upon the 
necks of the citizens of seveiai other city-states. 

The self-interest view is implicit in such ex- 
planations as: people participate to ^in needed 
sbciar changes; to relieve psychic suffering; for 
materia^^in; to jcam skills; to reform agencies iri 
government; to achieve decencfalizatiori; to secure 
a basic right.* 

^internal theories of citizen participation arc 

reiat«l_to_ the increased iritcllcctiial capacity and 
information flow to individuals. Perhaps post-war 
more capacity for seeking to 
fulfiil their need for self-determination. At the 
outbreak of Wbtid War II the average adult in the 
U.S. had little mbre than an elerheritary education 
(8:6 years). Today the average adulr has a high 
school educatibn and by 1980 it is likely to be one 
or two years of collcgc._ This is a significant 
change. Through the elcttronic media he has 
immediate access to immense amounts of informa- 
tibn. McClosky reports that many studies shbw a 
correlation between education and political par- 
ticipation (46). Such a society has mbre capacity 
for ideas and initiative, just as cidzehs bf classical 
Ofnes had more capacity than the primitives, arid 
^^J"^*^*^^*"^ artisans bf medieval towns had 
P^^*"^ g^o^P^ begot them. 

Educated people, it could be cUimed, have shown 
^f"?^'^" better able tb implemehc their internal 
design. 

:^'i^_^'^_P°'"_^ analysis links the internal view 
^'^^^^"^^ ^'^^w. Increased capacity would 
enable people to respond riiore effectively to 
external influences as well as tb internal ones. 

Those whb lob k to external Influences range 
from environmcrital dcterminiscs like B. F. 
Skinner, thrbugh behavior-oriented social scientists 



•The »"«Jt'o*' acknowledges the assistance of John 
Stringe in wridng this paragraph. 
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and pi^gnutic admmistrators, to the ciassicU 
democfats, Thdr cxplajiations contain widely 
varying views on the authenticity of participation, 
SkihnCT announces the demise of "the autono^ 
rrious inner man;*Vand any internal drives with 
him. He sees the jrerson in society merely respond- 
ing to the environment constructed over time. 
Occasional innovator (idea elites) bring chan^, 
but for the masses it is a world of operant 
conditioning. In Skinner's world, participation 
flows from manipulation (66 J. 

SociaJ scientists such as Jamw Q Wilson (85), 
Pcta- Rosi and Robert Dentler (60), and more 
recently Elliot A. Krause (37), have observed 
citizens in relation to urban^enewai planning and 
seen the common amateurs largely in support 
roles, raking small parts m minor decisions, Krause 
sums up the ne^tive findings: 

. . • cidzcn partidpadon Js an ideology directed by Jie 
orto rencwtJ ijehcy toward the poor rcsidens, in order 
to eDcrgiie them to act in favor of the goaJs set by the 
urban renewal agency, even if they atv against the 
maieriaJ intereso of the poor rcsideno (37, p. 138). 

AdministratorsVviews are riot as cynical. Luther 
Gulick, a pioneer in the science of public adminis- 
cration. jaid a base in the 1930*s: "History sho^v^ 
us jhat the common man is a better judge of his 
own _needs in die long run than any cult of 
^^P^^"l^2^» P- Adniiriistrativc theorists and 
P'^'^i^*®"^ ^" ^^^^ riumbers have adopted the 
view that facilitating participation will help get the 
Job done (23) (65). But the pragmatic pracd- 
tioneK who hold this view sec increased difflcolcy 
for large public organizations which operate 
oligafchically in the face of blacks no longer 
willing to sit and wait for a share in the wealth and 
power of the society, youth not willing to accept 
police brutality, parents demanding a voice in 
running the schools, and trade unions that want to 
have more say about waga arid working 
conditiortt. 

Strong proponent, of this view arc Mitchell 
Sviridoff of the Ford Foundation arid Howard 
Hallman of the Center for Govcrrimerital Studies, 
both of whom have helped mariage large public 
o^anizations. Sviridoff says bluritly that adminis- 
• accommodate. . .a new factor 

in the power equation. . . .The issue is no longer 
^^ftber the comriiuriity is to be involved, but 
bow. , .•• (68, p:9). Hallman spells out some of the 
^ins from accepting arid promoting participjar 
^°"vJ'_-^crc is a practical reason For increased 
citizen participation in our dties- They cannot be 



govemed otherwise'* (30, p. 48). This pragmatic 
Wew_^ecognizQ participation as a process of 
importance, while gcrietally asserting that it 
cannot exist and flourish without support and 
cooperation from the elite leaders of pabUc 
organizations. 

Best known of the theories involving external 
influence K classical democratic theory. It se^ 
participation as a^roces "to increase the citizen^s 
awareness of his moral and social responsibiliti«, 
reduce the danger of tyranny, and improve the 
quality of_govemment'* (77, p. 199% this view 
would seem to undergird the town meeting the 
neighborhood-level goverririient projeas, disSict 
city councils, and the support of participation by 
altraistic elites coricemed with improving citizen- 
ship, which includes among others the executive 
of some national foundations. Classic democratic 
theory is opposed by many behavior-oriented 
social scientists, who consider the political capa- 
cities of common citizens to be low and who fear 
instability or suppre^ion of civil liberties if too 
many become activists. 

aassical democratic theory was formulated by 
philosophcrs and statesmen of the 18th and l9th 
centuries, including Jean-Jacgues Rousseau, John 
Stuart Mijj; and Thomas Jefferson. Rousseau, for 
instance^ claimed that in a well-conducted state, 
"eveiyone hastens to the assemblies; while under a 
bad government rib brie cares to move a step in 
order to attend thcm'^ (62, p. 186). 

This theory is ribrmativc, being more a view of 
what could be rather than what is. A growing 
number of social scientists and practitioners have 
chosen sides on the question of the feasibility and 
usefulness of participation as defined in this essay. 
Leaning to the riegatiVc side have been SpifO 
Agnew (1), Alnond and Verba (2), Robert Dahl 
(21), Seymbur Lipset (42), Daniel P. Moynihan 
(50), Mauk Mulder (51), Peter Rossi (60), B. F. 
Skiririer (66), H. Ralph Taylor (69), and Jariies a 
Wilson (85) among others. Tending to the positive 
side have b^en: Sherry Arnstciri (4). Arthur 
Brazier (10), Alan AJcshuler (3), Howard Hallman 
(30). Gunnar Myrdal (52), Garble Pateman (53), 
Robert Seave (65). Mitchell Sviridoff (68). Jack L* 
Walker (77), Roland L. Warren (79), and others. 

: P""^P^^ influences, internal and external, 
explaining the cxistcrice of participation have been 
sketched in bare outline here. Other essays in this 
issue supply cases and other data for testing these 
explanations, as well as analyses which further 
develop these theones. 
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Conclusion 

Four issues of imporunce to Sc future of 
participatibri are access, time, federal support, and 
technblb^. 

Access refers tb bppbrninity to ^rtidpate. 
ti& ^ what citizens arc really after. Th^ arc not 
going to attend every forum and debate every 
^{ueftibh. But they want the right to do so; 
Universities, particularly, have tdirned this in 
recent years. Students have fought for, and some- 
times obtained, acce^ tb dcasion making. How- 
ever, most students utilize .the opportunity only 
<Mi rare occasions. The access remains important to 
them, and ynl! be used in time of crisis. Full 
participiadon only exists where all members bf a 
°^ organization have relatively equal 
access to power 

~ :T""^_ J* ^sential ingredient Generally it 
okes longer for hundreds or thousands to be 
mvotved in a decision than fbr eight to make it. In 
die past there have been instance where the 
decisions of the eight were not implemented 
because, the mass of ddzens had not had the 
opportunity tb parddpate. Such situations arc 
likely tb multiply in the future, time is a cost In 
pardcipatibn and has to be reckoned with, but it 
may well be a declining c^c. 

Support from the federal government, a some- 
what objective source far removed from the local 
>>»ct!e ground, has been essential to the spread of 
participation since Wbrid War II. It has waned 
under the Nixon Administration. Its condnued 
withdrawal could retard the future growth of 
.^rtidpadbn, limited and full. If growth is to go 
on at a sSong pace, a useful device would be a 
strong, independent federal agency whose sole 
jurisdiction is facilitadng dtizen partidpadbh at 
various levels. It would have to be an agency with 
power to promulgate, and insure implemehtadbh 
of, strong and consistent requirements for any 
governments or other brginizatiohs receiving 
federal funds. It might eveii bffer aid to citizens in 
stuadbns where federal funds arc not involved. 
Perhaj^ it would best be governed by a commls- 
sbh whose members would be chosen from among 
wise common aihateun, and givea protections 
similar to an ombundsman or Supreme Court 
justice (17, pp. 226-222). Even some public 
administrators have been calling for strong federal 
support for participation (56, pp. 222-22S). 

Technology could aid the growth of participa- 
tion, perhaps even solving the "how do you get 



everybody in one big hall?" questibii. It may soon 
^ J*_^*^^^_^*^*'J^^*nmbri amateurs , tb sit in their 
^°'"®L ^^^"^ 9^ * two-way, cablc-TV screen; 
P*?*!^^ disciissibii and consensus building, 

and then to prcw buttbns to make a dedsion. 

History seems to recbrd an ihc^sant siru^ie 
between the powerful and the powerless the elites 
*n^/^c cbmnibn amateurs, for control over public 
affairs. Rising affluence, education^ and arbanism 
ill the United Scates in the last quarter century 
seems to have provided a climate conducive to an 
increase in die intensity of the songglc. Incresing 
e^orts toward parridpation have been marked by 
federal support, r<^rgence of neighborhood focus, 
and initiative from black ddzens, one of the itibst 
deprived groups in the nation. 
_ ^wo major oases seem to underly die struggle. 
First, there is the obvidiis difference in sclf- 
oitercsts. The powerful enjoy their pbwer ahv* •he 
powerlc^ would like to crijoy some. Beyond 
self-interest there is the stnicture of the society. It 
is constituted largely of systems of bureaucratic 
organizations, each bf which tends pragma ti<^iiy 
to cbncehtrate power in the hands of a few ieaders 
as the brganizatibfi seeks tb compete and grow: 

The self-interest picture is not. a simple one. 
Sbihetini^ die Interests bf clit« anS amateors 
merge. Elitist families as well as plebs in clasical 
Athens perceived a richer environment from 
having their public life organized around the 
Ecciestd (9). Medieval lords found it convenient 
to have emancipaced peasants carry some of the 
burden bf cohtrolUng the towns. Some content- 
pbrary administrators find participation to be a 
prbcess that helps their progiatns move, while 
some of those who resist it run into difficulty 
(19). For authentic participation to become wide- 
spread in the sodety, a closer convergence of 
interests seems i»sentiai (35). 

_ As amateurs gain toeholds in (and laanch Sditie 
of their own) organizations, exhibiting strength to 
elites, the advantage of finding a mutuality bf 
intcresOr should impress iaelf upon more elites. As 
wciMsed information, education, and expenehce 
raise the opacity of amateurs, their efficacy 
probably will Increase (5), and so will their 
pressure to be ihcluded in. 

As to the second cause, it is pbssible tb foresee 
looser, less structured brgahizatiohs, especially in a 
society . Tess pressured by material needs arvd 
security. The leaderless organization, however, 
seems tb be ah uhworkabte approach in our time, 
although the reconciliation of interests might well 
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bc^ad^ced by what Warren Behhjs has called 
'^•postrburcaocratic leadership** (8). This would be 
a leadership more concerned with providing an 
or|^nizauonal climate favorable to the develop- 
ment of the membefs than with the aggrandize- 
ment of i^ond power- Such leadership might 
provide essential functions by4nsuring that issu« 
are identified, key qQsdoni^e framed, alterna- 
tives presented, and decisions anempted pen 
cally, but !c would also insure access to the 
organization's decision making by at] members. 
Teilhard de Chardin foresees a society with a 
. . collective human Weitanscbauung in which 
every one of us cooperates and participates. , . " 
(70. p. 259). if such comes about, it will be a 
society in which the self-interests of leaders and 
members wiU have converged, and a leadership- 
panicipation synthesis will have been achieved. 
Van Til and Van Til have described such a state as 
"piuralist participation.*' one in which elites and 
nonelites have made an accommodation of advan- 
tage to each (75). 

Trends undoubtedly arc toward more paru'cipa- 
tidn in the future, in sjjite of a recent lessening of 
support by the federal government. The question 
is nr)w authentic future participation will be. The 
ceiv - i Sy^ugglc in time will not be between elites 
anr :.t;odite5, but between two kinds of participa- 
tioi?, full i.>»d liniitcJ. 

Th<r.;- Ik. 17: -assure from throughoat the 
society . ' a*i to ha some access to power over 
organv u. '••!?; ::'eci2::- ;. while doubters are going 
to be Arir' »>.f "or icsorcted expansion such as 
advisory ' . ij.Ttitxecs anv :mail hoards of represen- 
tatives. 7* dr Cw bts arc ^elated to various argu- 
ments. Some art: amatccrs arc unqualified to 
decide mc.ny x^x maaers: t>articipatidn causes 
delay; ci^'sen P'^^Ls zvi iy achieved more effi- 
ciently in other «*t:ys; it wastes rcsourrcs; it opens 
the way t** corruption; it sacrifices regional and 
lortg range zq the local and immediate , it alienates 
the Essblishment from the poof; it generates 
confliCT; participants arc often unrepresentative; 
the masiscs usually turn out to be reactionary and 
ne^tivc. Almost all of these issues arc fully 
treated in the other essays in this issue. 

With certainty, more persons will be partici- 
patihg in at least a limited way in such forms as 
the cidzeh boards for neighborhood city halls and 
community corporations. Increases in full partici- 
pation are yet uncertain, although the new thrusts 
for community control, for neighborhood govern- 
ment and wide-open political movements arc in 



the direction of full participation. To nonelites^ 
and some elites, most of the negadve arguments 
are trivial when compared to the need to end the 
rnaldistrijjgtlQrc.of:^ wealth, and-, power in-- thc- 
society. Participation seems to be the one peaceful 
means left for doing this. They will push ahead. 
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7. How does «3. V. euhningfiara define citizen participation, elites, 
coramon amateurs, power, and decisions? 



8. What is the "internal view" of participation? 



9. What are the four issues of importance to the future of partici- 
pation? And why is each important? 
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b. DESCRIPTION OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION GROUPS 

1. Strategies and Tactics : 

Citizen participation efforts are often classified on the basis of 
the strategies selected by the group to pursue its goals. We shall define 
a "strategy" as any method or approach used to accomplish goals or to Win 
a particular campaign, "tactics" are those more specific activities which 
are used to carry out a strategy. In any case strategies arid tactics are 
adopted to help the group achieve those goals which presumably have been 
discussed and given priority by the citizens. Three strategies frequently 
used are identified as: cooperative; cdmpetition; and conflict approaches.. 
While any organization may use all three of these strategies or approaches 
over a period bf time, one primary strategy may identify the organization. 
Tactics would be selected appropriate- to that predominant strategy. 

A "cooperative" strategy implies a position generally supportive of 
public officials. Srbups adopting this strategy probably accept the right 
of public officials to make decisions and the appropriateness of the decisions 
made. A citizens group using a "cooperative" strategy might request street 
cleaning more frequently ^ a traffic light or a stop sign, or funds for a 
consnunity project from public official. The group may 'lave high expectations 
of having its request considered and fulfilled^ 

Cooperative-type groups range from citizen advisory groups appointed by 
officials and generally rather uncritical of programs to community • 
associations formed with the help of organizations paid by a governmental 
or quasi -governniental group. Resources are likely to come from "the system," 
and citizens hesitate to "bite the hand which feeds them." Activities may 
include endorsing projects* speaking at public hearings, and writing reports. 
This approach assumes good relationships with government. A cooperative 
group will discuss, negotiate, plan with, and advise an official or an 
agency but will resist stronger methods. 

Other groups will be more independent and have no hesitancy in question- 
ing "official" plans, proposals, projects, or programs. Some of the 
tactics such groups might select could be: contacting pdliticans to make 
sure they are aware of citizen feelings, lobbying, researching, preparing 
newspaper releases, and, ultimately, assembling masses of people to visit 
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"city hallj" packing public hearings, or sponsdrihg a mass meeting. In 
these days getti.ng a hearing on television seems to be a potent means of 
getting one's point across. 

Such ah approach has been termed "competitive." The citizens recognize 
the legal authority of the public officials to plan and propose but suggest 
there may well be equally acceptable plans and alternatives. Sometimes such 
a citizens group Is able to prepare ahd propose an alternative plan with 
appropriate evidence and strong citizen support. 

Advocacy or pluralistic planning assumes that there are various al- 
ternatives to ah official plan; in fact, propbhehts of pluralistic planning 
suggest "Republican" and "Democratic" plans, not just "official" pl<?ins or 
projects. So a neighborhood might propose its own plan for a project (say, 
a parking lot) and present this in competition with the city's proposal. 
Ultimately there will probably be a compromise acceptable to the politically- 
minded council J It must be recognized that while mny citizens groups are 
opposed to all or parts of "official" plans, it is rare that a citizens 
group can muster the resources to prepare Its own well-ddcumented alternative 
plan. This Is one reason why citizen participation is often considered 
"negative" or in bppdsltlbh. 

A third strategy makes use of cbhfrohtatioh tactics or conflict. Such 
measures may be chosen stmply as a stragegy— 1 .e. , the best way to accomplish 
the grG-4p''s goais- 9r, these methods may be jJicked in desperatibh: all other 
meanfi hav?* niiled. Sometimes even "cooperative" groups use "confrontation" 
tactics Sec:3ia^.c- those seem to be the only way to get results. Such tactics 
include: striking, sit-ins> picketing, other demonstrations, boycotts, dis- 
turbances, disrupting meetings, parades, ahd bth^r Innovative activities. 
CdnfVSct strategies do not advocate either illegal activities or violence; 
in fact, a serious problem for cbrranuhity groups using eohfrontatibh tactics 
Is deciding how tb react when police or other "officials" groups do use 
violence to put down the cltizehs. 

The most vocal supporter of "radical" or disruptive techniques was the 
late Saul Alihsky how fbllowed by members of the Industrial Areas Foundation. 
One of his disciples is Cesar Chavez of the United Farm Workers. Radical, 
Alihsky, meant getting to the roots of problems. His organizers seek 
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problatis and issues which bother cittzeriss they organize protests oh the 



basis of these issues; and they seek new and creative means of calling 
attention to injustices. 

The "conflict" strategy questions either the legitimacy of official 
authority or the use of that authority. A primary goal of conflict strategy 
is to build power within citizen groups so that these may not only challenge 
official plans but win the right to make decisions affecting the cownunity. 

2. Types of Organizations 

Another way of classifying citizen participation is by the type of 
organization. There are many categories or types of citizens* organizations. 
Groups can be classified by the interests shown^ as for example hobby groupSj 
outdoor activity groups, conservation or nature-loving groups, sport 
enthusiasts^ or indoor recreation types. Another way of classifying groups 
is according to their member-selection process. Is the group based upon 
a particular geographic area* or on a special interest or concern? Does 
the group require special attributes or employment to belong, or is its 



membership open to all? Some organizations are based on circuinst^inces of 
birth: ethnic, racial, or sex-based groups. Organizations can be typed 
according to the breadth of membership so we note international organizations, 
nationwide groups^ state* county, cdmnunity, or neighborhood association. 



concerns of an areai others are "serivce-driented" * seeking to render 
assistance to neighbors on a continuing basis . The following "types" of 
citizen groups cover some of the broad aspects of citizen participation in 
relation to municipal and community concerns. 

Coinmu n it^ ^gafl4^ t i o n is a label covering a broad spectrum of groups 
and their activities. Included would be: block clubs, heighbdrhdod drgan- 
izations, district dr community councils, associations of councils, community 
Improvement groups, and city-wide coalitions. These groups normally have a 
geographical limit and fdcus. "Functional" groups such as taxpayers 
associations, heague of Women Voters, Parent-Teacher Associations ^ and 
environmental groups represent another type df community organization. 
Community organizations may be made up entirely of citizens or volunteers; 



some have professional "organizers." Schools of social work train such 
organizers for geographical groups, functional organizations, and official 





Some organizations are "issue-oriented", and focus mainly on pressing 
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agencies. Normally > community organizations adopt "cooperative" strategies 
in their dealings with officials. 

ebmn a nity je^oproent is a related concept and includes groups which 
may be quite similar to cbramuhity organizations. They focus on corananity 
change and improvement and are generally associated with the "third World" 
or developing ebuntries. Peace Corps activities were frequently corSriunity 
development efforts. The same approaches have been utilized in the United 
';:tates and Canada, especially in (a) rural areas and (b) in deprived city 
areas. Vista Volunteers* the domestic equivalent to Peace Corps Volunteers^ 
generally do cormnunity development work. The Office of Economic Opportunity 
(OEd) program sponsored cdrnmuriity development efforts also. Self-help 
programs generally fall into this category, and most such groups adopt a 
"cooperative" strategy. 

Citizen Advisory Groups or Cbfiinittees are generally encouraged by 
official agencies. In fact, legislation often required that advisory groups 
be formed. A 1954 federal law mandated citizen participation in the urban 
renewal program; "maximum feasible participation" was a catchword in OEO 
legal ation; Model Cities and many other programs stipulate citizen involvement 
today. The Department of Health, Educatibrii arid Welfare (HEW) has approximately 
90 major programs which call for some form of citizen participation. Today, 
HEW has almost 4^000 citizens serving bn 338 advisory cbmmfttees. As is to 
be expected, these groups are characterized by a "cooperative" strategy. 

Soc4aT-action gi^Qups have as their focus institutional changes with re- 
spect to the distribution of power, resburees, and service. These groups 
often begin with a sense of values or concerns at variance with existing 
values or practices. Religious groups, cbnservr^tioh groups, or peace 
associations are typical of "social action" organizations. 

Social action groups tei-d to run the gamut of the strategies and tactics 
suggested above. With their demands for reform arid irranediate actiori to al- 
leviate pressirig prbblems* action groups may start in a "cooperative" stance, 
move quickly to a "competitive" position because of their alternative pro- 
pbsalSi andi because of the iritrarisigerice bf the'establishmerit , switch to 
"conflict" strategies. The anti-Vietnam groups epitomize social action or- 
ganizationSi ^ 
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Political organizations are volunteef citizen groups. Like ebrnmunity 
organizations* they range frbm the smallest geographical areas (blocks or 
precincts) up through wards, cities, countiis, to nati|nal coalitions in 
election years. Working through existing political, structure, most political 
groups and parties tend to be "cooperative" or "eompetitlve. " Splinter 
parties* bh the other hand, may adopt "confrontation" stances. Examples of 
the latter may be drawn from the 1968 or 1972 Democratic conventions. hoU, 
however, that in Chicago it was the "establishment" that rioted and 
violent techniques and not the "out groups." 

Radical groups * with the goal of overthrowing a particular government, 
clearly represent the "conflict" strategy. Yet* in Italy and France today 
the Communist parties are clearly cooperating with government ard seeking to 
win votes by renouncing violence and conflict. 

Civil ri^ltts organizations have tended to use a. range of strategies 
from cooperation to competition and then to civil disobedience (marches, 
sitting in the "wrong" section of the bus, sit-ins, boycotts, and other 
forms of protest). Sucn groups provide another demonstration that is is 
risky to label citizen groups by their "typical" strategy. Most organizers 
would probably recownend fitting tactics and strategies to the specific 
situation and carefully selecting the means to achieve each goal. 

A recent study of political power in poor neighborhoods concludes: 
"Rigorous empirical testing ipfoves thatj in citi?« bf^a^l types, nation- 
wide* political mbbilizatibn at the neighborhood level does bring about 
change in local institutions. "5 Many observers feel that the War oh Poverty 
(0EQ) program was shut down by the Nixon Administration not because it was 
a failure but precisely because it was succeeding in mobilizing citizens 
and making them effective against entrenched power. 

3. Interrelationships: Strategies and Types of Community Organizations 

Recognizing the caveat abbvi* t-hat citizen groups often select tactics 
and strategies to fit their goals and that it is risky to identify cirtain 
organizations with a particular strategy, it may still be useful to provide 
a chart with some suggestions along the line of interrelationships. The 
following chart suggests these relationships. 
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Organizations . 


Strategies 


tactics 


Organizations 


Cooperation; cross-section of the com- 
munity involved in selecting goals, 
strategies, and tactics. 


Consensus; working thru 
official agencies; petitons; 
cojnproinlse. Limited use 
of power. 


Conmanlty 
Oevelopment 


Cooperatidh; occasional "competitive" 
suggestions,. Self-determination of 
people* their Involvernefit in selecting 
projects and community improvanent 
plans. 


Collaboration; open cdm- 
municatidn; fitting into 
regional plahsi requests, 
proposals, little use of 
power, but the -authority'* 
of a united cdniouhity. 


Citizen Advisory 
Groups 


Cooperative; little power. Authority 
of expertise or representativeness- 


Major "power" - the with- 
holding of approval. 
Persuasion, compromise. 


SdCllI Action 

Groups 


^^'"Pf-Citipn. organ! Zlog concern 
citizens around particular Issues. 
Advocacy of alternativt means and 
ends. 


DenDfistrmtldns of power; 
often "represent" larger, 
less.^yocal* public. 
Arousing public concerns: 
May use emotional issues. 


Political 
Organizations 






Cooperation; achieving ends through 
voting and_ within the "systan." 
Coeipetltion among parties. 


tetter-wrlt^tig; public re- 
lations; person-to-persbh 
contact; voting; (sbwer of 
legitimate authority., 
(officies, legislation, etc). 


Radical Groups 


Conflict; direct opposition to existing 
authority or to its decisions, 
development of power. 


Disruptive t-":t1cs; 
picketing^ s.rlkes, dem- 
onstrations, creative 
actions gueM^T theatre. 



Citizen participatidh can also have various "levels" in practice, ranging 
from hon-participation through tokenism to citizen control. While none of 
the levels is "pure" ahd^ again, one group may be resting on several of the 
rungs of the ladder, the scaling of levels of participatidh is useful. Sherry 
Arnstein has suggested the following "ladder of citizen participation." 
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8 



Citizen control 



Delegated power 



Partnership 



Placation 



Consultation 



Informing 



Therapy 



Manipulation 



Degrees 
I- of 
citizen power 

Degrees 
I- of 
tokenism 

-Nonparticipation 



Figure 2- Eight Rang6 on a ZaddoA oi C^Xlzzn PcuUicipation^ 
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Briefly, each of the "rungs on a ladder of citizen participation" 
may be described as follows: 



Manipulation - 



Therapy 



Informing - 



Consultation 



This is a form of **hbn-partieipat1bh" where 
people are used more for public relations^ 
purposes than for their contributions. Many 
"advisory" groups really educate or try to 
persuade the citizens rather than the other 
way around. 



The citizens are seen as 'Mir*^ and so are 
aided In adjustment to thestatusquo, rather 
than the social instUutlons themselves being 
corrected. 

One-*?ay communication occurs which at least 
does let citizens know their rights and some- 
times plans and proposals, but no way of in- 
fluencing the plans is established. 

Citizens are asked for their ideas and opinions 
through devices like attitude surveys and 
neighborhood meetings^ but they still have 
little power to affect either the kinds of 
irifdnnatidn or the use madei-pl it. 
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Placatlon - 



Partnership 



Delegated Power - 



Gitizen Control - 



Spme_"token" members of th?i coirsnunlty 
are placed on a board , or limited con- 
cessions are made to citizens. Basically, 
people are being planned for; but it is 
recognized that they exist! 

Citizens and powerhdldefs negotiate and 
share pidhhlng and decisicfrt-makihg re- 
spdnsibilities. They may use such struetures 
as Joint policy boards^ planning cbninittees, 
or other raearis of resolving disagreements. 
The citizens actually have a role and a 
modicum of power. 

By eohlraet or less formal agreement citizens 
are allowed to make decisibnsin certain 
planhirig or program areas; they may be_ 
allowed tb_make pol icy^^ hjre_or_fire some 
staff jorcarry out some functions, but 
the citizens remain under the control : of 
a governmental organization. 

Thisis best illustrated by a neighborhood 
school faoard,_a community cor or a 

citizens organization which can develp 
operate, and control specific services. 
Such groups can be said to have power and 
control . Nevertheless, like most social 
groups, there may be an ultimate veto power: 
city council, for example. 



10. Explain under what circumstances you think it would be 
appropriate to use a 

a. cooperative strategy - 



b. competitive strategy - 



c, conflict strategy - 
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d. combination of the three strategies - 



11. Goinplete this table 5y listing tactics appropriate to each 
strategy in their respective columns. - 







Strategy 






Cooperative 


Competitive 


Conflict 




1. 


1. 


1. 


T 








A 


2. 


2. 


2. 


C 








T 


3. 


3. 


3. 


I 








e 


4. 


4. 


4. 


s 










5. 


5. 


5. 



12. Relate various "types" of citizen participation to the strategies 
^ach tends to use. 



13. Based on the readings, state what has been found to be the 
practical effect of neighborhood level action groups. 
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14. Frorn your own experience and from these readings, what are the 
difficulties in categorizing "participation^' as Arnstein does? 
Can you suggest other ways of categorizing "participation"? 



E. A CASE STUDY: GASP 



PfTTSIIiei..* "IREjlTiERS' lOlir' 



pji^ September 9, 1969, the Pcnn- 
sylvanta Air PdHud^^^ Cpmmissibn 
hejd^t public hearing tn PJttsburgh to 
cwttidcr air pbUution control stand- 
u^ The hearing had been scheduled 
for a smalj^slate office, but wheii 
tiearly 500 people showed up. startled 
officials hastily moved the meeting to 
a large auditoriuin. 

The outpouring of con^fned citi» 
zehs was no accident. Prior to that 
public hearing, a serici of citizen 
woitshops had been_held in many 
dtiM aciott the raustry on air polju- 
tibh problems and wiy% to combat 
i^^'l^ JI^^B educational sesiiom were 
orgaobed aad_ sponsored \^ tbe 
League of Women -Voters, affiliate 
L<ihe Natioiul Tuberculosis and 
Ropijatoi; OissaM^ Aaspciatibhi the 
Conservation Foundation and other 
organ^atibna. 

Attmding the workshops were 
reientatives of profasional, _labor, 
healthy eiviCi women's^ eonaucner, con- 
wvatlon, youth, minority, ethnic, 
religious^ poHticai and industrial 
gfpufM. Generally they stimulated the 
!^°i™*^pi^_P' _l^iy2en's coalition or 
coordinating committR in jau^ city 
to carry on the fight for clean air. 



Pittsburgh was to ba^ been one of 
those citJcs,^ but Use state faoringjm 
anhpuhced before the woAuhop could 
be heid^Nevenheiess, citizeii leaders 
had been al^ed. When the awe 
made its proposed air quality stand- 
anb^ cvailable for public review in 
advuce of^e hwing, Pitaburgh 
cittzens were prepared. The proposed 
sfimdards were carefully aiialyzed--- 
^d'found wjmGng. A partiin^ 
was the Commtssion's piopoul to 
allpw ah annual average^ level for par- 
ticulate mattcf of 100 micrbgriins 
per^bic meter of _air|_wiUi a long- 
nnge goal of nilcrognms, Cito^ns 
n^d with dismay that avmable e^U 
denee showed that the <ieath nu in* 
creased in the 6ver*50 age jroup when 
paniculate [cvds jxc^^ 80 micro* 
grams in the presence of sulfur di- 
oxide^ 

_ Public reaction was immediate. 
The gbvembr and the state commis* 
slon were delu^d with letters of pro- 
test Legislators were contacted. A 
bipartisan group of 14 congrefimen 
iwte to ihe^gbvcrnor, urging him to 
reconsider the proposed standards. 
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^^^^i^i?'^^ raotntotd It tbi pi^ 
lie hearing tod tfter. Witliiii a few 
diyt the ' gbvernbr uked the soli 
^nmittioji jo rec^ider iQ pj^ 
pned steodsrds. It did so— «id the 
sundiurds were upgraded substantially. 
The aimiial iverage for partieulAe 
matter for example, was set at 65 
mtcrograflu eubie meter— ^ur 
betew the 100 mierogxams originally 
proposed. 

_ It was a clear victory for what the 
Stwf Journal dc^ribed sa '•a 
carious coaiidon of uotooisti, conser* 
vationists, health societies. ladies' 
garden eliibs and colIege*ige jnilitants 
— gse so-called bmthOT* lobby.'* 

But that was only the beginniiit. 
Shortly aft6i\ the public hearings *3 
people yifl^p \^d fonsed 
a new dtben o^noation-^'OASP, 
tb^ Gitwip Against Smog and Pollu* 
tidn. 

FreUi from the victory over tte 
su|e standards, GASP out to 
strengthen the cbuhty air pbllutioo 
c(xi^ It ^sucx^eeded. llien the group 
went to work to assure that the vari- 
ance board estahiished by the new 
regulations would be composed of 
{>^pte j^tts(»M ^^ety of 

intWBt$. GASP^ sent out 6b 
letters with questionnaires, inter* 
viewed applicants and made itcbm* 
fiiendatioiu to die ^un^y oommb^ 
sioners who appoint the board mem* 
hers. It: sujxoKded ajain: four of the 
five m«nbers nsmed to the board 
were people recommended by GASP. 

Sjn« Uicn, GAW 
been named to environmental advis^ 
pry lH>ards at both the county add 
state levels^ At variance boa^ h»r« 
ihgs GASP has offletaily intervened 
on behalf of the public and backed 
¥P_^>i!l J^ own iCientifi^^ 
and other technical roourees pro- 
vided by its members, has cross* 
ffsaminrd industry rqtresentatives. 



0^P hiajB^ only prbd^ and 
goaded the ooanty asr poUuiioo an* 
trol ajedgr, but supported it u weU. 
It^ stuped the a^n^ plaxy scile 
and when it found s^tria wwe be* 
bw datipoai averagesi^ the group 
parked a qmpaign for increim 
whUA will allow the agency to attract 
and k^ e»R$etem staff mimbe n . 

GASP^ operatq la own OMnpliiiit 
deparbneCii^ ft forwards dtizen- com- 
pjamts to the ^ntroTagency arid keeps 
track of action taken. 

GASP conducts an extensive edti* 
cation prograLm. l^du^''tU\sped:m 
btireau, it tells the P<>U^^ story 
thrbughbut the cbuoQr. It conducts 
i^ounan for s^^ t^uiiiersi the 
cIcrKf and lie general di^ 
tributes Information kiu and sponsors 
guided tbun of ^'pollution land" in 
the Plttsborgh area. 

GASP also publ^ha ^uational 
materials. It identifies major ^lluters 
^Of^^ tella what is t^ing done 
about them^ Jt refotQ what it calls 
^ecological ^ pomography^-^alse in* 
fbrmation issued by pbllutm^^nd 
givo "awsffd^ to major j)oHutcix_ 

The impact of this citizen group 
can be measured by thjae fa^si AjJe* 
ghcny CbufiJiy (the Pittsburgh area) 
*^«_onc_of the inott stringent air pbl- 
)ut|on control cod» in jhe nation and 
bne bf the tnost effective |>biiution 
^i^^^li ^S^n^ies. Most pblluters in 
the ar^ are on plantied^ c^mplfance 
schedules arid most are meeting Jihcir 
e^mmiiments. Polluten who fail to 
take corrective measar^ face the 
prospect that GASP will take them to 
court as it has already done in one 
instance. 

_GASP explains its basic approach: 
••We work within the m^exn in a 
rapozBible manner. We db not ask the 
impossible. 3at we dsnand 
pliance at the earliest possible mo- 
F^Qt within jhe state of the an of 
pollution controL** 
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15. What factors helped bring about the citizen's victory on pro- 
posed sc?ndards of air quality? 



16. Would you identify the strategy of GASP as: cooperation, com- 
petition, or conflict? Why? 



17. List the elements An GASP'S program which you would consider 
essential in any effective participation program. 
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F. CITIZEN INVOtVEMENT: eHALLENiSE/ReSPdNSE 

The following Challenge/Response paper on Citizen Involvement 
was prepared for the American Revolution Bicentennial Administration with 
the support of the Department of Housing and Urban Development. The first 
section. Challenge* discusses citizen participation in America and helps to 
justify bur concern for involvement, the second part. Response, provides 
many case studies of effective citizen action. This paper provides such 
a complementary perspective to this module that it is included in its 
entirety. 
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Abraham Lincoln's vision of "fOveriiinent of, by, and for the 
people" sometimes seems remote in this age of vast, impersonal 
bureaucracies and giant, multi-national corporations which control 
an increasing portion off our lives. Many of us feel powerless to 
affect the public policies and decisions that directly influence 
our lives. This feeling is founded in the hard fact that, alona, 
a single individual Is virtually powerless. The traditibhai tools 
of citizen involvement— the vote, the right to petition* and vol- 
unteer service work— are still valid, but increasingly it is nec- 
essary for citizens to band together and to take ah aggressive 

stance in order to make their presence felt. 

_ i ■ 

One of the most impoi taht political issues facing our country 
today is the responsivenefi;s of government and other institutions 
to the will of the people, bur Republic was established on the 
principle of governmeht by the consent of the governed, but many 
people feel that today this is, not the case. Our institutions 
seem hot to serve the people, but rather to exist to promote their 
Ofra interests. The anger and frustration which many citizens feel 
as a result of their inability to impact^ "the system" has often 
resultcKi in the formation of special interest groups whose purpose 
is to advance the shared concerns of its membership. 

This citizen attitude of anger and frustration has forced 
changes throughout our political institutions. State legislaturss 
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are adopting sunshine laws'* to open up committee and caucus de-- 
liberations to review and participation by involved citizens and 
other interested groups. Federal agencies are establishing con- 
sumer affairs offices i Groups representing citizens ^ like Coinmon 
Cause y The League of Women Voters r and the Center for the Study of 
Responsive Law^ have reached national prominence in influencing 
legislation^ elections ^ and government regulations. Perhaps even 
more significantly^ in recent years more than 2^506 coiihuhity 
groups have been formed across the country to challenge the pri- 
orities and plans of regional and local governmenir as well as to 
provide solutions to community problems through volunteer services* 
Citizen involvement r embodied in the consxamer movement ^ ehvi- 
rohmehtal protection^ historic preservation^ and a host of other 
areas ^ alive and well in America. Not only are citizens work- 
ing through and within "the system^" but in some cases they have 
met that same system in head-on confrontations, and won. 

CITIZEN INVOLVEHENT IN THE PGLiTICAL PROCESa 

An increasingly important challenge for communities is the 
recognition that involved, concerned, and committed citizens are 
not only an integral part of the local decisionmaking process, but 
are a significant cbnnnunity resource. The rights to petition gov- 
ernment and to organize to solve problems, however, are equally 
important and may have an even greater bearing oh our ability to 
affect the course of public policymaking. Testifying at hearings 
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on federal regulations ^ monitoring the implementation of public 
laws^ and evaluating government policy are areas of increased 
citizen activity. 

The right to petition, by itself^ is not a gtaarantee of suc- 
cess, or even of being heard. As many citizens have discovered^ a 
firmly entrenched and powerful political system often reacts only 
when sufficient force can be rallied behind a petition to move that 
political system off dead-center. 

Wheii committed citizens seek each other out and form a group 
to decide on a course of action and pursue it collectively, they 
can have a great deal of influence on a community. Such groups 
represent a significant bloc of voters, and their ability to pool 
financial resources enables them to persevere in efforts which can 
outlast individual endeavors. More important, this collective po- 
litical and economic -clout, when exercised by groups of committed 

citizens, can help equalize the power of traditional political and 

economic interests. 

When we organize in a group, we are better able to identify 

and direct the priorities for government action in our community. 

We are better able to barget issues of specific concern, and help 

mobilize the resources to confront them. Today, numerous citizens 

groups are working in alliance and forming citizen coalitions to 

ij"pact upon public decisionmaking. 
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Local governments are also challenged to respond creatively 
to the willihgness of involved citizens to serve the community. 
Local organizations like the Lions ^ Jaycees^ Kiwaxtis, and Rotary, 
have provided important conraonity services for ye.^rs. But many 
committed citizens want to serve their conununities more directly. 
Many people are anxious to serve on plamning councils and advisory 
boards so that they can participate in community and economic 
development decisions. Others want to call attention to help 
solve specific problems of crime ^ drug aibuse, or health care. 
The particular issues may not be as important the fact that 
local governments are being successfully challenged today to 
broaden their decisionmaking processes. These local bodies are 
beginning to recognize the influence and determination of 
citizens groups , and to develop mechanisms that allow citizen 
access to and participation in the decisionmaking process. 

Despite a good deal of rhetoric about citizen apathy and low 
voter ttiraouts, in every part of the country there are examples of 
committed citizens who are proving that they can be an effective 
resource in solving community problems. 
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There are two b*s^.c opportuiiities for citizen invblvement in 
our conntunitiesi gsiticipatioh in local and even national politi- 
cal proccises and volunteer service in conmunity problem-solving. 
The two oftait ovo:riap and interrelate, but the distinction is a 
useful one for discussion purposes, ^tizen involvement is cen- 
tral to nearly every aspect of coimtiSity life, if our communities 
are to function properly and be responsive to cur nteds, it is es- 
sential that sighificMt numbars of citizens take ah active and 
aggressive interest in the affairs of bur community. 

PLfiNNING AND 60ftI,^SETTING 



Dimensions for Charlotte-Mecklenburg, iocated in Charlotte, 
North Caroliha, is a not-for-profit organ tscttion which encourages 
ma-ximum citizen participation in community planning. Formed in 
1973, Dimensions for Charlotte-Mecklenburg brought together 100 
citizens tb prepare a series of essays prdpdsihg community goals 
in such areas as transportation, health, public security, educa- 
tion, and cultural activities. These essays serve as the focal 
point for a community-wide discussion involving more than 3,100 
people in 30 area locations. These discussions identified 105 
goals for the ^community to pursue, and task forces were then cre- 
ated to identify ways to accomplish these goals. Some goals have 
already been met, and further implementation is proceeding, vith 
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th« approval and cooperation of both the citizens and public offi- 
cials of Charlotte. 

in Marshall^ Minnesota^ a 67-nieinber group called the Citizens 
Countyside Council represents a 19-cbuhty area in a similar plan- 
ning ahd^ goal- setting process. The Countyside Council is part of 
an ongoing program known as •'Challenge in the Countyside^** which 
defines and develops new strategies to improve the quality of life 
in the rural cciranuhitias surrounding Marshall. Using task forces , 
written reports, and public meetihr;-^, t^tf? Couricil has involved a 
great many of the area's 350,000 ^^^scpje in •-Jie goal-setting proc- 
ess. Pour years after it was established, the Council haa ful- 
filled some of its initial goals; P!tei-bus service to Minnesota's 
rural ccant:ie55, a c^'lege scholarship program for people 25 years 
of age or older, and the formation of a non-profit regional arts 
and humanities organization. 

Both of the above examples demonstrate the heed for broad 
community support and involvement in the planning and goal-setting 
process. There are two important benafits which result from in- 
cluding our citizens iii this process: 1. An accurate and strong 
consensus is obtained and 2. Active involvement in the planning 
phases creates a strong commitment to implementation. 

CITIZEN INVOLVEMEI^ IN THE POLITICAL PROCESS 

Once a community's planning and goal- set tihgSSIas been cbm- 

:. _ . . ■_ ."_ 

pleted, the implementation phase almost inevitably calls for citi- 
zen involvement in the political process. The right to petition 
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government is clearly recognized in the First Amenixneht to the 
Coiistitutioh. That right provides individuals and groups of citi- 
zens with a guarantee of direct access t> : i /nment at all levels, 
*o enforce this guarantee, citizens have oJcen found it necessary 
to form public ivtere^t organizations. Groups such as Goals for 
Dallas, the Cleveland Heights Association, and ACORN (Arkansas Com- 
munity Organizations for Reform Now) have involved themselves heav* 
ily in the political prQcess to address problems or goals which 
they feel are important. 

These groups have become adept at employing a variaty of tech- 
itiqtaes to leverage the effectiveness of citiseh involvement. These 
l^nclude the use of local media to publicize issues and gain support, 
strong attendance at public hearings, aggressive participation in 
legislative matters, even the staging of demonstrations • In many 
instances, commuhxty groups have attained a status which makes them 
stronger thmi even corporations, labor taniohs, and traditional spe- 
cial interests in influencing goverhmentai. ilecisiohs- In Salem, 
Oregon, for example, nine neighborhood g. nave replaced busi- 

ness interests as the dominant political force in the city's gov- 
ernment. In California, voters groups organized to create a Fair 
Political Practices Commission. Despite strong opposition from 
corporations and labor unions, 70% of the voters approved the 
citizen-generated law creating a Commission which, among other 
things, enforces a $10-a-month limit on gifts from any lobbyist to 
any legislator or government official. 
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In Pittsburgh an organization called GASP (Group Against Smog 
and Poiixition) has succeeded in improving air quality in the Pitts- 
burgh area^ through the skillful use of publicity and political 
power. Supported by a broad range of citizens who contribute both 
time and inohey, GASP has assembled em interdisciplinary team of 
scientists, lawyers^ doctors, teachers, economists ^ xohion workers # 
and l^rge numbers of concerned citizens who work through estab- 
lished Coui: :y government channels to accomplish their goals, GASP'S 
Efforts have been rewarded by the enactment of one of the toughest 
air quality codes in the country. 

Alaskan Indians of the Tlingit and Haida tribes formed a Cen- 
tx^l "ouncil to meet the needs of -heir 15 isolated communities for 
ti representation in a better coordination with the political 

syster-. The Council focuses its pjiiticai efforts on improving the 
economic and social conditions of the briber by utilizing svch Fe* 
era! self-help programs as Volunteers in Service to America. 

Some community governments, recognizing choir citizens' in- 
creasing desire to involve themselves directly in the decisions 
which affect their lives, have established new r;iechanisms for citi- 
zen input and involvement. The Twin Cities Metropolitan Council 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, is responsible for regional coordination 
and planning in the seven-county Minneapolis-St. Paul area, a 
region containing about half the state's population- The Council 
has made a concentrated effort to involve residents by instituting 
over 300 local government units > as well as numerous citizen ad- 
visory boards and committees. The Twin Cities Metropolitan Council 
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one of thB nation's most radical experiments in urban govern- 
ment, but many other local governments have recognized the need 
for greater citizen participation. They have responded by open- 
ihf up the political process to citizens and citizens groups whicn 
had previously been excluded, and by making their actions and de- 
liberations more public. 

SOLVING YOOR COMMUNITY'S PROBLBIS 

Our coimttunities can also tap a rich resource of citizen in- 
vblvemeht to solve the problems and needs which we all face. There 
is a long history of citizen involvement in community service orga- 
nizations, but in recent years a great many special purpose coun- 
cils, boards, and committees created and administered by concerned 
citizens have involved large numbers of people and have had a sub- 
stantial impact oh our co^uhities. Usually these groups are 
formed to solve a particular problem^ but often they remain in 
existence- after the problem is solved, turning their attention to 
other c6ncd:^s of their membership. 

In zrural Eouisiaha^ 90,000 impoverished sugarcane workers live 
in conditions which have not improved significantly since the Civil 
War. In 1969 a group of experienced social workers, many of them 
veterans of the civil rights struggle, formed the Southern Mutual 
Help Association. Under the direction of Sister Anne Catherine 
Biza 1, a Dominican nun, the Association has organized the sugar- 
cane workers into a strong political and economic force. Over the 
past six years the workers have achieved a sense of identity and 
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xoahy b£ them have joined tn the struggle to win wage increases, 
attract outside funding and volunteer help^ and upgrade living 
conditions. The Mutual Help Associatibh demonstrates the sense 
of hope which citizen involvement can give to even oppressed and 
disadvantaged corarounitiea. 

ftn equally successful soltitibh of comraunity problems through 
citizen ^hvblv«neht has been achieved by The Patch # inc. located * 
in a decaying neighborhood in Atlanta, Georgia^ called Cabbage- 
town. The Patch was created to channel community concern about 
poor housing, low-paying jobs, and inadequate schools into active 
- €»m-solving programs. The Patch's first project was the ere- 
:)f a children's resource and learning center* Since theh^ 
V. Patch has expanded its activities to include community plan- 
ning which involved residents in charting the future of their 
community. The goels of The Patch are not greatly different from 
many other community self-help programs, but the impetus for and 
the continuing energy which sustains The Patch sprang from Cabbage 
town itse-^f; the entire project is "homegro\^n. " 

East Los ftngeies is a community of 250,000 Chicanes with many 
of the usual ihher-city problems — crime, unemployment, and sub- 
standard housing. The East Los Angeles Commimity Union (TELACU) 
was established in 1968 by the Office of Economic Opportunity as 
the first cbimuhity development corporation in California. Rely- 
ing heavily on volunteer support from within the cbninunity, TELi^iCU 
has harnessed Chicane pride and energy to solve the community's 
problems. TELACU's first project involved modernizing and 
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upgrading much of the area'i deteriorating housing. Since xt has 
created programs to provide social services^ health care^ language 
classes, counseling, and recreational facilities to the community. 
l*he involvement of countless citizens has helper* to change the 
mood of isolation and apathy in the Chicano community to one of 
aggressive pride. 

Similar programs of citizen involvement in community problem 
Solving ^re thriving in Boston, where the Rbxbury Action Program 
(RftP) is succesafully revitalizing a black ghetto; in Chicago, 
where the Wobdlawh Orgahization supervises real estate and eco- 
nomic development and provides a broad range of social services; 
and in Baltimore where the SoutJi-aast Community Organization^ a 
multi-ethnic coalition brigiii^T^v farmed around oppositioii to 
freeway expanision, now carries ci. vedevelbpment efforts in one of 
the oldest parts of the city, in nearly every case where the com* 
mitmeht and energy of the citizens of a community have been mobi- 
lized, the solution of their common problems has been achieved. 

An unusual example of citizen invdivextieht is the industry- 
sponsored Allegheny West Coimnuhity Development Project in Phila- 
delphia. Shortly after an extensive plant mbderhizatibh and ex- 
pansion, the Tasty Baking Company realized that the neighborhood 
euround its plant wa^i .becoming a slum. To counter the txehd, the 
company formed a non-profit, publicly supported foundation which 
provides the funding and impetus for the Project. The Prbj*'jct*s 
scope is unusually broad, including education* jobs, land ust; 
planning, recreation, and housing rehabilitation for the more than 
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23,000 residents of the area. Encouraged hy the company's con"- 
cernr the residents have rallied, donating, their time and efforts 
to improving their cdinmiinity. 

The Inner City Auto Repair and Training Center in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin r is another innovative approach to citizen involvement. 
Housed in an abandoned gas station rented for $1 a year^ the Ceh-- 
ter provides frustrated inner city teenagers with a constructive 
energy outlet and customers with ibwcbst auto repair. Experi- 
enced mechanics teach and work with neighborhood kids, and about 
260 teenagers a month drop in to work, swap parts , or talk about 
cars. The training center concept is easily adaptable In maxxy 
other communities. 

Citizen involvement in crime prevention can be extremely ef- 
fective. Sparked by the murder of a retired school teacher by a 
young dropout 14 years agbr the Anti-Crime Crusade in Indiahapolisr 
Indiana r organized woman power to combat crime. One of the Cru- 
sade's first efforts resulted in the successful return of 2,000 
dropouts to school. Next was a court-watcher program vrhich led to 
a dozen reforms in court procedures followed by a successful cam- 
paign to install 12,000 new street, lights in Indianapolis. Over 
the yc^ars more than 60^000 women have been involved in the Crusade. 
Today the Crusade oversees the efforts of 2,500 block cluh« which 
encourage citizen responsii ility in crim-; prevention. The Anti- 
Crime Crusade is nati :'na;Iy r^Cv .^nizsid as a model of concerted 
cit-^.zen effort, a xr. ^ , hicj^ .cmmi^iment prograr. with a 
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par^icuiariy s^uccessfui approach to mobilizing thi^ support of citi- 
zans, ccrT^vir.^ty leaders, Jind the media. 

The involvement of citizens and the cdntznunity at large is also 
instroinental in the success of the New Directions Club, Inc. in 
Houston, Texas. New Directions is a noh-*profit organization which 
operates nine halfway houses for ex-^cdhvicts in Harris and Galves-* 
ton counties • The usual services«-*drug therapy and vocational 
traihing-»«-a:. e offe.red, but perhaps even more important to the re- 
adjustment process is the support of th^ coxtixnunities in which ^he 
halfway houses are located. After initial fears are quieted r com-- 
munity residents often act as an extended f2Lmily, helping with em- 
ployment and inviting the ex-offenders into their homes. The suc- 
cess of New Directions can be partially measured by the low 
recidivism rate: less than 5% of the cqram pax cipants return 
to criminal behavior, far less than tile 5b:?tewide average of 22%. 

The opportunities for citizen involvement are many and varied: 
from a single individual ext^Bihdihg a helping hand to someone less 
fortunate, to group action to influence the political process. 
Whatever form it takes, citizen involvement benefits both the com- 
munity and the individual and, in a very real sense, it \s the key 
to solving the common problems of our communities • 

This paper has presented The Challenge , a btief overview of 
citizen involvement issues, and The Response , a series of success- 
ful community solutions to citizen involver.ant problems. We hope 
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that thisf irtcr'r^^tion will spur discussion of those issues most 
relevant to the development of citizen invoivement in your com- 
wunlty. To enhance the usefulness of this paper, we have attached 
a list of questions, a bibliography^ and a sampling of groups that 
are active in the field. The questions are not intended to be ex- 
haustive and should be viewed as a starting point for further dis- 
cusaion. The bibliography contains publications which have been 
chosen both for their utility and easy availability. The list of 
groups may be useful in obtaining additional information on a par- 
ticular topic or community project. 

The most lasting benefit of the Challenge/Response papers will 
be the participation of the greatest possible number of people in a 
searching examination of the issues which affect ocr conmiuhities 
and bur iivc:8. This paper represents one way to begin taat procf^j*s, 
a process which is a part of the continuing American Eev:iution* 

• What are the major political and social problems in our ^v^: raun- 
ity? Are there effective organizations in our coitrouhity which 
involve citizens in solving these problems? How can we help 
them achieve their goals? 

i if our local organizations are hot living up to their potential, 
can we create new groups to help solve bur community problems? 

» Should we call upon national citizen involvement organizations 
for advice and assistance in forming new community groups? 
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# Have we taken advantage of bur potentially powerful poitticai 
and economic influence to help equalize the jpower of traditional 
political and economic interests in our community? 

# Can our local community service and volunteer groups be made 

more effective and responsive to the needs of our community? 

What can we do to assist them in their problem-solving programs? 
« 

# Has our local government responded to our desires for increased 
citizen involvement by opening up its committee and caucus de*^ 
liberations to citizen participation? if not, what steps can 
we take to insure that bur local bfficials are responsive to 
bur needs? 
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Williams, Roge: ^. "The Rise of Middle Class Activism: Fighting 
City Hail." Saturday Reviey i> March 8, 1975, pp. 12-16. 
bescribtes the growtii of public interest groups. 
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18. Would yotf say this document su a strategy of cooperation, 

competition, or conflict? Defend your selection of ^trStegy 
with reasons. 



19. Examine at least three of the illustratidns of .effective par- 
ticipation described in the document "Citizen rhvdlvement" and 
determine: a, the type of problem or prbblems^ or- 
ganization sdlvedi b- the type of strategy it used (i-e,, eo- 
dperatioh* competition, or cdhflict); _and e. the level of 
participation related to The Ladder of Participation. 



EO. Consider the questions on pages 2.47-2.48 of the original document, 
applying them to ydur dWn community- 
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FOOTNOTES 

.1. /Desmond M. Connor, Citizens Parti ei pate: Ah Action Soide^for- 
Public 4ssties (Oakville* Ontlriol Development Press, 19^), p. 7. 

2. Ibid., p. 8. 

3. Ibid., pp. 8-9. 

4. James V. Cunningham, "Alternative Tfiebries 0 
(class syllabus. University of Pittsburgh, Winter i971). 

5. curt Lamb^- Political Power in Poor jjeigfibo r hoods (Cambridge, 
MA: Schenkman, 1975), p. XVI. 

^6. Sherry Arhstfeih, "Ladder of Citizen Participation," Journal of 
the American Institute of Planners (July 1969): 217. " " 

7. Ibid.j pp. 216-224. 
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ASSIGNMENT 

the fdllowing questions should be answered as ebmpletely as possible on 
separate paper. Two copies of your responses should be mailed to the In- 
structor. One copy Will be returned to you with the Instructor's coninehts 
and the other will be retained as part of your course record. 

Select an organization to which you belong to use as the basis of 
this assignment. While It may be any kind of citizens' drganlzatioh* read 
thrpughthr entirety of the asslgmnent before making your selection to 
ensure that your organization will offer a vehicle for the discussion of 
citizen participation. (Examples of drgahizations from which ydu might 
choose are: League of Kpmen Voters* a black club^ a union or professional 
society, a sportsman's clubi i_yeterahs' drganlzatidrii a eommunlty organ- 
Ization, a church group* the PTA* or ah advisory committee.) Then write 
out answers to the following three parts. 

I. Vz6cAyibt the. dkgaivizatidh you fetve 4e£edted -tn enoogft 
dttcuZ 60 that a ^eodeA can txhdvu^nd its paApo6 t6 , dctcvitie^, 
and typt oi teadt/Uhlp. 

Z. VucAibt few thz o^anization pdhti(U.pdt^ pabilc 
di^CA^ion-mdkyiytg . Thii incjbjui^ i 

- B/fett ojiz it& oBjzctcv^ whizh Jiztatz paSfccc i^aaea? 

- What i^^idttgy arid taaZLcu doc4 tkt oKQaj/UzatJioh ai t to 

ac(LnmpZl6h Iti obltctivu? 

- A^z mo^t mmb^i oi^ thz^ AJivqtved in fee£pttng 

to 6hapz pafafctc dzcA^iorvs OA onty a ^eto? 

- Do you tOYuidzn, thz oJtgaiUzatijoh to bt one wfeicfi eh- 

cdu/togeA ^oXtlzzh pcui^ in QinzAoZZy ok one 

(4rfu.cfi pKiMAAJLy 6ttiUi to dc/Uewe it/> ovm objtctivzi 
by medn6 o^ citizen pdAtis^patioh? 

- Expialn kotA) ihz oKgaytization Aztojtz to ihz pabiic o^iicAO&s 

in thz cofmtmity and hou) thty, in tujin, covminicjOLt^ 
mth and dmo^t/taZt accouyitabitiXy to tht citizzru 
via tht oAjganization. 
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MODULE 3: DECENTRALIZAtlON 









KEY TERMS AND eONCEPTS 


• 


Decehtral i2at1eh 


• 


Neighbdrheed Government 




Citizen Cbritrbl 


• 


Neighborhood Power 



INTRODUCTION 

In this module the concept of decentralization is related to aceodhtabil 
and to citizen participation, the term decehtral izatioh is defined and dis- 
cussed* and several forms of decentralization are examined. Decehtral Izatlbh 
is viewed as one approach to improved municipal gbverhnieht operation but 
hot as a method to be used to the total exclusion of centralization. De- 
centralization can range from ah elemental transfer of administrative powers 
from a central municipal office to a neighborhood or district office all the 
way to neighborhood control of decisioh-makihg. 

After establishing what decehtral izatioh is and what forms it can take, 
some theoretical and practical justifications for it are presented in a 
riviiw of an article oh decentralization. It is clear, however-i that dispite 
these justifications* the author of the article (Schmahdt) fully expects 
centralized municipal goverhmeht to continue as the dominant form. 

This module then concludes with the reprint of an article by Hilton 
Kotler, a strong prbpbheht of citizen control at the neighborhood level. In 
this article, Kotler argues that a large central izid goverhmeht Is hot 
necessarily the most efficient. He continues to point out that an "inter- 
communat" form of local government has actually been developed to make 
bureaucarey more responsive and less costly. 
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tEARNINS BBdEETIVES 


When yod have completed the readings and assignments for this 
module, you should be able to: 




Define decentrallzatiphi nelghbdrhodd gdverhment, citizen 
controls and neighborHood power In your own words. 


z. 


Differentiate between administrative deeehtrallzatloh and 
political decentralization. 


3. 


State the relationship between decentralization and 
accountability. 


A. 


State the relationship between decentralization and citizen 
participation. 


5. 


ExfJlalh why ah example of deeehtralizati bh that you have 
described 1s or is not desirable based bh your own cost- 
benefit ahalysis of It. 




OVERVIEW 



DECENTRALIZATION 



J Objectives 


Tasks 


Resources 


Evaluation 


j i. Define decentrali- 
1 zat1dh» heighbdrhdoc 
j gdverhSehtr citizen 
1 cdhtrdl and heigh- 
1 bdrhddd power in 
J ydtir own words. 


Study Questions 
1, 4. 11 


Module Readings: 
A, B, F 


Self 


2. Differentiate be- 
1 tween admi ni strati ve 
decentralization and 
j political decehtral- 
j ization. 


Study Questions 
U 7 


Module Readings: 
A, B 


Self 


J 3. State the relation- 
j ship between de- 
j centralization and 
accountability. 


Stucy Questions 
2, 3. 5 


Module Readings: 
A, B, C 


Self 


1 4. Stati the relation- 
ship between de- 
central ization and 
citizen partici- 
pation. 


Study Questions 
4,5 


Module Readings: 
B, C 


Self 


5. Explain why ah 

example of deeehtral" 
izatidh that you 
have described is or 
Is not desirable 
bound on your own 
cost-benefit 
analysis of it. 


Study Questions 
6, 8, 9, 10, 11 

Module 
Assignment 


Module Readings: 
D, E 

Module Readings 
and Tour 
Experience 


Self 

Instructor 
Feedback 
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A. DEeENTRALlZATldN ANd ACCCjUNTABILITY 

Decentrallzatioh by a municipal governrnent can be considered another 
evidence of concern for accountability, A municipality willing to station 
workers In various districts of the municipality Is exposing them to public 
scrutiny; in this way the officials may be indicating: "We have nothing 
to hide i We want to be accountable." The local field office gives citizens. 
Individually or In groups, the chance to visit the district office* to ask 
questiohSi to observe operations, to suggest ideas, and, yes, to complain. 
If the district office allows it, citizens can have input into some de- 
cisions affecting the area. Most of as are familiar with the opposite 
approach— the centralizing of all declsidhs "downtown": but-of -sight and 
unexposed to citizen scrutiny. Clearly one would judge thct a decentralized 
administration can lead to more accountability.* 

Decentralization can have several meanings. One definitions and' hot 
particularly Useful for this course, sees decentralization as increased 
fragmentation of government and ultimately the withering away of all govern- 
raerit. Because it is presumed that many services must continue to be provided 
collectively or by government, we anticipate that urban government shall 
continue and, in fact, the range of services may increase- 

A second conception of decentralization describes the division of a 
prevlously-ceritralized dperatiorial Unit into several subdivisions but with- 
out a corresponding allocation of decision-making responsibility. This has 
been labelled "adrainistrdtiv8 decehtralizatibh." Ah example would be a 
Department of Recreation with offices in each of several parks but with all 
deeisibhs made at departmsnt headquarters downtown. In order to participate, 
citizens would have to influence the central unit; that is* they must go 
"downtown." A simple diagram of acfiiini strati ve decentralization is included 
in Figure 3-1. the dotted lines in this and the following figure suggest 
the context of decision-making or the limit of the power to make decisionsV-^ 
This form of decentralization is labelled "territorial decentralization" by 
some authorities. 



*Here the author may show a bias toward larger cities where decentralization 
musttake place by calculated pol icy. Needless-to-say, in small cities access 
to administrators and policy-makers is taken for granted and much easier. 



BECENTRALI2ATI0N 




\ 




carries out 



makes decisions 



decisions 



FIGURE 3-1 
Administrative Decentral ization 



A third lueahirig of decentralization Implies the assigning of operating 
responsibilities and soiue decisidh-fnakihg power to the local units. Generally, 
decisions affecting the whole city or larger areas would continue to be made 
in the central unit^ but decisions affecting primarily the local area could 
be made at that level. This would perrait some input from citizen^ in the 
locality arid from other operating agencies, eitizens would retain the right 
to go downtown to influence overall policies. 

This third meaning of decentralization is oHeh called "political 
deeeritralization" to indicate the transfer of authority to officials who 
are responsible to the Vocal electorate. In the previous illustration of 
a Deparfenent of Parks, saw all decisions made centrally. In the case of 
political decentralization^ some decisions are made in the central unit, but 
others are made by the local parks personnel and in consultation with citizens 
and other local groups. After discussions with neighborhood folks, for example 
the local park superintendent may decide to focus efforts on "passive" 
recreatien--opeh space, trees, and shrubbery, benches, vistas— rather than 
on "active" recreation— baseball fields, tennis courts, and swimming pools. 
Figure 3-2, on next page provides a diagrammatic representation of political 
decentralization. 
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ELEGTORATE 



mafees decisions \ 
affecting city \ 




Local 
Unit 



\ 



rnakesdecisiqns 
af f ect ing i ts area ; 
carries out decisions 



FIGURE 3-2 
Political Decentralization 



In this module we shall provide il lustrations of both administrative 
and political decehtral izatibn. The latter, which provides citizens with 
more direct access to decisionwnakers* is preferred because it enhances 
comrhuhicatieh, places responsibility closer to the operating unit* and 
suggests the possibility of more accountability* The closer ah adminis- 
trative unit is to its constituency the more receptive it will be to 
suggestions and complaints* the simpler the process of ihterchahge will 
be, and the more likely it is that accountability will be found oh the part 
of officials. 

It should be noted that by stressing the importance of decentralization, 
the author in no way implies that all decision-making structures should be 
decentralized. In fact^ many decisions of municipal government rou^st be 
centralized, Examples of decisions which should be centralized or made at 
the nietrbpblitah area would be: ^OS 
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regional planiiihgi 

v«ter supply, 

solid v^ste disposal, 

inass transportation, 

airport operation, and 

health and welfare policies. 

Examples of decisions for which a city might take responsibility are: 

city-wide plarinihg arid zoriirig, 
police and fire services, 
municipal library facilities, and 
traffic planning. 

Examples of decisions which could be made on a decentralized basis or 
at a neighborhood level wbtild be: 

local street cleaning, 

local trash collection, 

loeatidri of heighborhbdd playgrounds, 

boolOTObile or branch library services, arid 

rieighbdrhdod service centers. 

Howard Hallmari has provided a table showing a variety of activities 
and the appropriate location for their control. The third column, far 
rights could well be labelled: activities which can be handled by a 
metropblitari jurisdiction. 
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TABLE 3-1 1 

Activities Which Can and Gannot 
Be Handled by a Neighborhood 



Fgnctions 



Activitits which can b« handled by a 

10,000 popo la tion 25,0b0^more 



Activitias wh|di^ 
cannot ba handltd 

by 4i-naighborhood 



Polica 



Patrol 

Rouiina^iovettigation 
Traffic control 



Sama 



CrimaJaboraiory 
Spacial jnvastigation 

TraJnInflL : : 
Commiinicatlont 



FIra 


FLra_company 


Fira eompaniat 


Training 




(minimal) 


(battar) 


CommQfiiatlQfii 


: i__ 





- 


opvciw inwvugBiiwii 


Straataand 


Local «ErMts,: : 


Sama 


Exprnsvvays 


1 iti-iKtj..i»i-i J 

nianways 


tidnwaJks, aiteyt: 




Major artariM 




Rapairs, claaning. 






mow ramowal. 








lighting, trm 






Traoiportation 






Mm ttarait 








Airport 








Port 








Tarminals 


RifuK 


Collaction 


Sami 


Dismal 




t.o^ milhi 


Sima 


TraitmaHt plants 








Trunic lihas 


Pirki and 


t^&i parlci 


Sama plus 


Larga parks, zoo 


Ricreation 


PJayp-oundi 


Cdrnrtiuhitv caritar 


Musaiim 




Racreation cahtant 


SIcitihg rihlc 


Concart hail 




Tot-loS 


Swimming pool 


Stadium 




Swimming pool (25 rii 


j,) (50 an.) 


Oolf cbursas 


Ubrarlts 


Branch (small) 


Branch (largar) 


Central raf arinca 


Education 


Elamentary 


Etemantary 


Community cbllaj^ 






Sacondary 


Vocatioffiai schools 


mi^r^ 


Social sarvicai 


Sama 


Assistance paymants 


HMlth 




PuMic Health 


Hospital 






_iaryic|Bi 








Haalth cantar 




f nyirpHfT^ntal 




invironmantal 


Air pollution 


Protaction 




sanitation 


control 


Land Usa and 


Locaiptanning 


Sama plus 


Broad_plafining^ 


bti«iopmant 


Zoning 


HousingandlsuLlding 


Buildjog and housing 




Urban ranawaj 


coda anforcamant 


standards 


Housing 


Publ ic housing 


Public jtoosiog . 


Housing subeidy , 




managamant 


managsmara & 


allocation 






construction 





STUDY QUESTIONS 
1. Define decentralization as used in this Module. 
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2. How is decentralizatioh related to aeeouritabHity? 



B. DEGENTRAtlZATISN AND PARTICIPATION 

Decentralization can be viewed as a process rfldving in the opposite direction 
from citizen participatiohi even thougfi ttiey both share the same basic goals of 
efficiency and accountability from governmeht with more invblvemeht, less 
alienation of citizens. The essential difference, simply put, is that* while 
citizen participation may start with citizens and spontaneous action groups, 
decintralizatibh is generally initiated by government itself as a means of 
moving its sources closer to the recipients. (See Figure 3-3) 

Decentralization, like participation, can be scaled all the way from non- ' 
involvement of citizens through tokenism to almost complete control by citizens. 
A decentralized office may receive complaints from citizens but have no capability 
of solving the problems. Or, a local office may involve citizens in a planning 
process only to have madcir decisions made in the central unit. But true 
decentralization could assign citizens real power in decisions which affect 
their lives. Examples of such power are suggested by the following list of 
functions tested in a recent government report: 2 



• Setting goals 

• Formulating general policies 

9 beterraihing specific service 
levels 

• Reviewing program plans 
jp Approving program plans 



Reviewing the budget 
Monitoring service adequacy 
Channeling citizen complaints 
Hiring and firing staff 
Acting as advocate for citizens 
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CITIZENS / GOVERNMENT 



E 




a. CITIZEN PARTICIPATION - starts with citizen concern and effort. 



CITIZENS / GOVERNMENT 



b. DECENTRALIZATION - begins witfi administrative decisions on the part 

of governmental officials. 

Decentralization 



CITIZENS \ / GOVERNMENT 



Participation 

c- ACCOUNTABILITY - includes both Citizen Participation and Decentralization 

FIGURE 3-3 

Citizen Participation and Decentralization 
Related to Accountability 

The movemeht toward decentralization seems to be growing today. Indicative 
of this movement, several books have appeared recently urging a large measure 
of citizen control over local government, notably the works by Kotler, 
( Neighborhood Governmerrt ) , by Altshuler (Comnanity Control ), and by Morris 
and Hess, ( Neighborhood Power ). And many government programs require 
advisory boards, citizen involvement, and decentralized decisibh-makihg. 

A recent report from the Advisory Cdriinissiori on Ihtergbvernmehtal Re- 
lations, based in part on a survey of about 500 municipal governments, showed^ 
the foil owing: 3 
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- Over one-third of the reporting municipalities have not: 
made any deeentralizatibh efforts. 

- Deceritraltzatibn is not just a_big-c^ three- 
fourths of the responding jurisdictions between 50,000 
and 250,000 population have adopted one or more of the 
devices covered in the questionnaire. 

- Hbvi rig from territorialtoadrajnistr^ political 
decentralization approaches, the total number of 
municipalities taking action declines while average 
jurisdictional size rises. 

- City goyerpents in the Sguth_ seem more inclined to 
decentralize than those in other regfons^ even though 
most recent city-county consolidation activity has 
taken place in the Southern states. 

- Central cities are far more likely to have decen- 
tralized services and prpvisioris for citizen 1ri- 
yplvement in decision-Htiaking affecting their delivery 
than suburban and independent jurisdictldns- 

- Form of governmerit does not appear cb be significantly 
associated with the tendency tdv«rd decentralization. 



- Replies_froro about three-fourths of officials indicate 
that their deceritralizatlbri-citizeri partlclpatidri 
approaches have beeri effective Iri building closer 
relatioriships betweeri city hall arid rieighborhobd. 

At the same time bther trends seem to be rabvlrig gbverrimerit iri other 
directions. There is, properly, more emphasis on metropolitan forms of 
cbbperatlori if riot gbverrimerit mergers, regibrial plaririirig agericies with 
both review and approval powers* and stronger centralized government with 
more arid complex services at all levels. Still, alleriatlbri arid dlssatls- 
factidh with "big government" increases. : the public seems to be rebelling 
against bond sales for public facilities, higher pay for legislators arid 
dther public dfflcialsi arid rndre services when these result In higher taxes. 

the answers giveri by propdrierits df decehtral izatidn and increased 
participation stress the benefits of such activities on the part of 
citizens. Beirig irivblved is more likely td bring a cdmmitmerit to the 
process and the decision. No longer is the electorate alienated from the 
declslori-makirig. Citizens learri by doing; It is hard to learri democracy 



in an authoritarian setting or when all decisions are made for you. Perhaps 
most importarit, deceritrallzatibri arid participatibn may erilist the concerns 
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of citizens who are trained at the local level and move towards resjjonsible 
positions at other levels of government services. 



3. What forces are urging more decentralization? What forces are 
leading toward more centralization of governitient? 



4, How is decentralization related to citizen participation? 



C. FORMS OF DEGENTRAtlZATION 

Decentralization of municipal government can take many forms, some of 
which are discussed In the readings. Each of these forms represents a 
type of decentralization initiated by government officials. The amount 
of decentralization^ or participation^ can vary widely within a particular 
form or among the forms. No city will use all the forms; hopefully most 
cities will use one or more forms * examples of which are included in the 
list below: 

• District office or neighborhood field off ices of various 

agencies pr_ departments; a place where citizens can 
find information or ask for help. 

• Multi*service centers; representatives of several city 

agencies or departmehts are in one ldcatiori_sb re- 
ferrals can easily be made * perhaps joint efforts 
initiated, and the citizen does not have to travel 
to several different offices. 

il4 
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• Little City Halls; a further elaboration of multi- 
service centers * probably including city officials 
with power to riiake deeisibns. 
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• Nelghborhddd (or city -wide) complaint centers; 

personnel easily accessible to listen to citizen 
complaints and ideas. Follow-up and feedback are 
vital . 

• Ombudsmari; a staff person Whose function is to hear 

and investigate charges of administrative error or 
malfeasance. Such an official plays an essential 
role in accountability. 

• Gonintihlty planners, community planning boards, a 

cbranuhity planning office; planning staff or 
officials are accessible to citizens to discuss 
future plans for the area or changes which 
seem to be desirable. 

• eonmuni ty corporation; citizen groups istablished on 

a business-like basis to peffortti certain city services 
under contract with the city. A Step toward direct 
coranunity control of some services. 

• Meetings of City Council in neighborhoods and/br official 

hearings in neighborhoods br districts; a planned 
opportunity to move decision-makihg from "downtown" 
tP local areas* to ShbW citizens how government works, 
and to make officials more accessible. 

• Newsletters, annual reports, and newspaper features; 

means to keep citizens informed and to elicit feed- 
back and response. 

• Media prbgrams (TV, radio, films); effbrts to infonn 

citizens but, hopefully, to encourage two-way 
cbmmunieatibn between officials and the electorate. 

• Advisory boards; grbupsbf citizens chosen by a variety 

of methods wfib can be delegated a range of powers from 
"tokenism" tb "control." 

Again, it is important tb realize that not all of these forms will be used 
in any one city, for some will be itiore appropriate than others. Furthermore, 
the powers actually delegated (or decentralized) may vary from little power 
to community control. (See Figure 3-4.) 
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FIGURE 3-4 

or shared by various decentralized bodies 



j|g *Refer to Hodule 9 for more discussion of costs and benefits 
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As Figore 3-4 indicates, certain forms of decintral Izatibh jsrbvide 
more powers to citizens than other forms. tiRe the "ladder of participation" 
(Module #2), decentralization can offer levels of powers from mahipolation 
and non-participatidh through Rinds of "toRenian" to delegated power and 
eltizeh control. Note also that most of the rurigs bh the ladder of 
participation depend upon the delegation of powers by officials, just as 
in decentralization. 

As might also be expected in any program of decentralisation, there 
will be "cbsts" to city officials as well as benefits.* While there may 
be some "dollar costs," other "costs" could include: 

longer time to maRe decisions, 

difficulty in determining what decisions should be made 
on city-wide basis and which ones by neighborhoods, 

resistance from local political leaders, 

time and efi'ort of officials involved ^ 

nicessity for more offices, more rent, and staff costs* 

likelihood of raising citiziri expectations too high, 

reluctance on part of department heads to disperse 
functions or to share decision-making. 

Another dilenma of decentralization suggested by the "costs" is this: 
with more partici jjatiOh and liss alienation oh the part of citizens, efficiency 
in the delivery of city services could be decreased and costs to the city 
increased, this cbuld require more taxes and promote the alienation we 
sought to ranovel 

The attitude of the administrator is important in partieipatibn and 
decentralization activities. If decentralization is entered into reluct?ntly, 
citizens and subordinates will assess this fact quicRly and citizen efforts 
may not be taken seriously. Administrators who earnestly desire citizen 
input can learn much from the citizins* can strengthen their programs and, 
presumably, can achieve a high degree of citizen acceptance. As Table 3-2 
suggests, a majority of cities arid courities experiericed positive results 
frdrn deceritral ization of services. 



*An 'xpanded discussibri bf the cbsts arid benefits bf deeehtral ization 
may be fbUrid iri MbdUle 9. 
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TABbE 3-2* 

Evaluation of Dicentralization of Services-- Gitizeri 
Participation Experience for Cities^ and Gbuntles^ 
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' 226 cities reported. 

* A difficult but very worthvvHite experience resulting in 
iricreased trust and understanding between citizens; 
city hati or county courthouse officials, and public 
administrators. 



* ^^il'cult experle^^^ which resulted in very little 
change in the relationship betvi^een citizens, city hall 
or county courthouse officials, and pubjic 
administrators. 

* Ari exparience which led to a deterioration in the rela* 
i'°/^^[P__^?^''***'\*^^ C'!y_ f^^llorcouhty court- 
house officials, and public administrators. 

'^19 
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^ 5. Complete the chart below, similar to figure 3-4. Indicating the 
powers held or shared by each of the various decentralized bodies 
included on the chart. 



SEtECTED F0RMS OF DECENTRALIZATION 
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0; MUNiCiPAL DECENTRALIZATION: AN eVERVIEW 

{^'HtwAXUjpal Vzc..zntAatizcuUon: An OvdAvZm," PubUs. Adnwr i Atn.jtion Repjeta. 
OctofeeA 7972, pp. S7^-5m uiuch ^zvlam dzv2topmzn^ in mmicA^ctl dt- 
czntkaUztition. AJUhoaah iom thz impotUtanZ idm&^ Ihom Scfinmtdi'i 
oAZcttt oJit 6umuxAA.zq.d he/te, yoa. akz stmrn^ty zncauAjxgzd to Kzad the. 
oki^Ajnat aJi±icZz in Ati ZJniiMity to thjoy both iti ^ipijUt oM essence 
ScMnoindt intzndejd it . 

Beeeritralizatidrii writes Scfinandt, is being urggd because our adminis- 
trative values are changing. "Instead of the traditional stress on economy 
efficiency, and centralization as guides for institutional reform, consumer 
control and cl imt-oriented services fiave assumed a far more important plac 
Two danands which are being made of administrators are: increased citizen 
participation and more devolution of authority. 

Two major trends in American political experience help justify the 
trend toward decentralization: (1) the reliance upon federalism wftich begai 
with the formatibh of the United States, and (2) a continuing interest in 
small comnunity life and neighborhoods. The first theoretical basis, 
federalism, applies not only to the relationship between the national 
government and the states but also to the states and the cities, counties 
and cities, and, todayi cities arid submtihicipal units of government or 
quasi -governmental organizations such as community development corporations. 
Two kinds of decentralization, which have federalism as their theoretical 
basis, are discussed: "political decentralization" where authority is 
transferred to officials who are responsible to a group of citizens, or 
where power is actually held by the citizens; and "administrative decen- 
tralization" where the transfer of power is solely within the existing 
governmehtal unit. Schmandt points out that such terms still are vague 
and can edhnbte various amounts of transfer of power. Qfteh citizens 
consider decentralization to mean the political form, or actual transfer 
of power to them* but officials like to restrict the term to mean the 
allocation of responsibilities to sub-units within the governmental 
system. 
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The other theoretical basis for decentralization grows out of the 
neighborhood concept. Gity planners have done much of their planning 
utilizing the "neighborhood unit concept"; urban renewal plans and some 
new towns are based upon villages or articulated units of 5 to 10 thousand 
residents and are often focussed upon a neighborhood school or shoppiirig : 
center. Nevertheless, the concept of "neighborhood" is ambiguous, and 
considerable question remains as to whether people today really do focus 
their lives on a riarrbw geographical territory or whether they are even 
willing to do so. 

Schmandt provides four arguments for municipal deceritralizatioh:^ 

1. The admiriistfative argument which focuses on means of 
iiflprdvihg the delivery of services; 

2. Thepsychological argument which contends that citizens 
or consumers benefit from decentralization; 

3. The sociological argument which addresses the need for 
adopting (or adapting) policies and practices to meet 
the variety of different life styles in a city; and 

4. The political argument which sees decentralization as 
a mechanisni f^or developing power* 

Given these arguments for and his writing about the need for decen- 
tralization, Schmandt observes that "municipal decentralization is more 
prominent in the literature than in practice. While much has been written : 
about decentralization and many experiments (some very successful) have been 
undertaken^ still there is no general trend nor has any "multifunctional 
neighborhood government" been established and continued. The need for 
more experience and more systematic analysis is emphasized. 

Many issues are raised that concern the implemeritatibn of decehtralizatibri 
plans. One is the question of the appropriate size of a community (or 
decentralized unit) and the determihiatioh of boundaries. Note the difficulty 
that Pittsburgh has had in establishing even the number of cornmunity 
advisory boards. Another organizational issue concerns selection of powers 
and functions to be decentralized. Recent experimerits in worker partici- 
pation in large American industries show that employees are happy to partici- 
pate in work-related decisions but that middle-level management is suspicious 
and worried about the possible implications for their functions. Finally, 
financing of decentralized units of government is an important issue. For 
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equality, ease of collection and distribution of taxes* arid the elasticity 
of income taxes, ^most proponents of decentralization favor the smaller units 
being subsidized by the wider community and not seeking to be self -sufficient. 



Schmandt concludes with this admonition: 

^ Disaggregating certain powers to municipal: sub-units in 
the largecities can give urbahites some control over the day- 
to-day administration of public functions and programs that are 
locality oriented. To expect more of municipal decentralization 
in a society of increasing scale and complexity would be unreal- 
istic.^ 



A very extensive bibliography accompanies the review article. This, 
plus the historical analysis and evaluation of the state of decentralization 
in American cities today, makes Schmandt 's overview a valuable background 
article for considering decentralization in our cities. 



6. What two theoretical bases does Schmandt discuss as justifications 
for decentralization? 



7. Distinguish between political and administrative decentralization. 
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8. What are ttie concerns, pf the four broad categories of support for 
municipal decentraHzation which Schmandt presents. 



The author states: "Municipal deeentralizatibn is more prominent 
in the literature than in practice" (p. 578). Do you agree with 
Schmandt? Why? Qr why hot? 
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PUBtIC ACCQUNTABimtY 
E. NEIGHBDRHSOD GOVERNMENT 



by MUtdii kbtler 



Onejjf Ute m«e penisteiit criti* 
ctsms levelled at iiei^lK)rhcx>d 
gOTemmeni in ottr citia is that 
tti iutbndmy prsihajj territbriai unl^ 
wi^n die dty will Ihcreue Jbe 
bagmeatotton of governmeht The 
idminisjtntive consequent' of di^ 
6a@ehUti6ir would be an ihcrease in 
ineffldeiicy; the political, consequence 
mjdd he an inequality of neighbor^ 
i!^^^^^ of hostility 
between neighborhoods. . 
These are serious charges, and It is 
purpose of this article to addr^ 
bent Mter ^^iiig the pbMhtialify 
of local democracy for efficiency, 
social justice, and intercommusal 
peice, I begin the task of making some 
: intehK>nijhuhaI 
model of urban governance. 

It mtist be kept in mind, howevei^ 
thit I ain prbjkiihg'tliit neighboriibbd 
l9^!'^^>^^I J^pnie the basic vmlt of 
urban life, nid ^at^e in^rxeiatioh of 
neighborhood governments shall com- 
pose the metibpblilm society. .This 
gOM^ much further than a defense of, 
neig^boriiood jovernment^ a hew 
stmcture of citizen putjcipatlon iii a 
cen^ized city gbvemment. Rather, 
?f!l^^'^<'<>(' ihtercpmihuhallsm Is 
being pcoposed to replace city govern* 
ment itself; fit this respect neijj^bdr- 
hood government is more than a cor^ 
recite to city gpverhmeht. It S an 
'dterratlTV, juid i^^^^^^ dif. 
ference is that it mton» citizenship 
rather than management as the main 
principle of gbvemment 

The Question of Efficiency 

,ur political scientists still con* 
Iceive the cjty si^y did nearly 
one hundred years ago. They 
oppose neighbbrfabbd government be* 
ause they dalih Jhe hejghborfaobd b 
too small to efficiently idmihister 
public services, they farther argue 
that the autonomy of neighborhoods 
.will lead to hostility and violence 
between neighborhoods. • 




Miiton KotUr p a reudehiJeUbw of 
00 Itutiiute for PoWey StudUs in 
Woaiungton^ D.& and ci Me author of 
Neighborhood Government. 




Playing one-o-cat with a manhole cover for home ptate^ 193^ 





rnm 




JEd noU: This article focuses on pmciicai and 
z ^^^^ J7"^M^'^^ f^gdrdmg ne^hbbrhobd govern- 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

und^rl^ the following anaiyjus are dUcussed in Milton 
Kotter's Neighborhood G^yetnmmt 
' md ^m Morris' and Karl ^?c«V Neighborhood 
Power (Beacon Press). Wt recommend these books. J * 

Reprinted with the permission of MiltoB RotleH 
and Liberationr Magazine . Spring, 1976, pp^ 
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Smmming in the Hudson Rivera 193$ 



Flfit^ this cHUclsm^impIin Uiit^ In 
conlnst (o tiienei|h^rh(^^ the ' 
at somt opdmal siz», it indwd ui 
•tncient dosed system of administ^ 
(ibn. an adjiutnient of bouhdari 
tilt dttes of Chicago, Philadelphia 
' Detroit,, and Los Angeles can becomt 
self^Uffldeht universes of public 
goo^ an^ services. . _ _ 

It appears obvious to many p^ple 
that while the neighborhood is 
snall^^ do any Uiinf^ much'by Itself, 
the metropditan dty is Indeed big 
enough^ do just about everything tot 

sufficient dty b one of the major 
mytiis of Xocjl goverhmenL. _ 

During the fMSt semal years Dr. 
Joseph F. Zimmerman hu studied tiie 
present extent of intergbvemmentai 
service agreements and transfer of 



ftinctibhs at the la<S teV^ IW _ _ _ 
In his suw^ of 6fpOO 
incqrponbed monicip^itlj^ UijM^ 
fifths of the respofidlnt unit$ in3tc4t^d 
that they received servf^t^ ftbSt pUier 
oniteu TTi«e services iMge<) fn?m 
single services to mtii^pte ^-^Hc^ aAd 
the exchahj^ w« 1)5$^ Tonnill arid 
inrom»ly;riH!>itie^^^ . _ ^ 
Among the most |u?puii^ s^t^e^ 
bbtain<^ by mufUcipalltft^ other 
muhiclpallUjn, i«id^ ijid«(^f 

private firna^ are aii<) d^t^n^on 
houses,, police training, su^t l|((Htiitg, 
Kflise cbUeetibD, ll|)>:|H^» 
dlsp^al, .iwibr_:"5uppi/» mA erirte 
laboratory services. ' ^ 

Zimmerman >nfoW5 _us thit^^tlSe 
tenden^ of a locil . |Ove|tufi(ent^^ 
enter inta service aj^enti^nli b potfl* 
tively correlated Wttfi ^^t^M^ 



the liuv^ the iitiit, ' the mote agree^ 
inen» It enters ihta" 12] Purthen 
?^?'??i^^hcil-jriali»ter _ govf fhniwi^ 
»«e tt^o^e Indlned to eotet Into service 
agi«eih^nti than cbundUmaybr gov* 

etti^ntf. , . 

tli^ im twojljtdiiii^ are terrll^^ 
imponAnV tlie two mo^t htftlc eie. 
x^Ata Ui tbe _Qal<^lui p^^ 
e4idftn<^ ire pojit^i^<^ tize an4 
ptof^oiiat management. According 
to winvehttcmil view of the 
opthmdi d^. It w^d s^grg^J^t Oii 
li^^ tSe popuiaUon and more pro* 
.^IdiiA t&t mahlgeme^^ of a dty» 
the sioft eftlcietit ti|e dQr and tbejw 
.lUwty It h to enter Into service 
^^f^ilnta ^th other dtiw. Vet» 
^or^Rf to the evid^n<iet Ute co^ 
tarS" appew to be true. The more 
efQc|«tit the dty as measured by size 
1^ phlt<i^btuiU^, th^ less Indepe^ 
dM It is und the greater are la 
hurnb^r of interlocal service agree^ 
wiitiv ^ : • 

in reaCty Sie inodern l«ge d^ b 
txoi % tflft:Ontain*d_sy5tem» but rather 
J*?^e^m of uiteHi^ia agree- 
hiedtyjnd int^rgoifrnment^ relation 
§«rvicH aA^ weltoe functions are also 
^J^^i^^i J^^^^"^ to the private 
«e<stori A aw d^will have hand»ili 
of fervicv agreements with proximate 
xnUj^^l^iti^, aa j^^^ as with sf^Mial 
<^^^j jQttn^ and state government, 
^andJed^rei AgendH* 
' llii effidency and SUonallty of 
pabll^ admlnismitidh tesi5^ the dc^ed 
^unldpil ayatem* Vincent ^trom and 
Hoi^rt Bish point (Hit t^at ""when the 
^ver^ tiatore of pflbll^ go<^ and 
s«rvfcea and the diflicuity of meeting 
dlyers^ detnanda of cltla^na through 
^e $tide j^ureauc^ 3^ recognUs- 
ed« the complex governmental systems 
existing in matiy metropolitan areas 
appej^ to be not ohly^W to 
he: an ^n^al prerequisite for w 
efflcieht *and responsive performance 

ih m public secl^r.'*J3] -_ 

Aa if to epitotnise the reality of 
UiteribciL|_ cbbper^Ubni the CaiifbrfUa 
.L^cA Gav^rnihehCi Jtetorm Tm> 
torce Report of l'4f4 encourage 
fijnetjbnai efflciency by lec^mtnend- 
Ihg the i^artltibning of exi^^^ clti^ 
And counties So th^t optimal popular 
tion units oah relate for each given 
fiihcUocu without the Impediments c< 



iiiOMid ^ 4t)l0 to ««3ily sepunUt from 
teii cilieii, wli«r^ It Indent tttit 

bt^r SftficH fdr Mi»raelvf» or 

z: * ^kropj <?urwjit of m<Kiem jliiu* 
fWit jtould tst«ak 4011m €b# adiD^^^ 
rtrtttv* ttfii^ of city ot metro* 
poUUit ii^ft entiiily, f&v5r of 
iiUQiirOilsi fiinctipim uni^ var^ing^ in 
^ #Ci:orf3lng to isfflcieilt pertor- 
wict* tjmti ot 25,000 might form 
for poHcti urjrytct^» 1:0,000 for library 
Pkt^€^ 5,000 for rjcii^atldni 12,000 
for pH^s^iy 5dipofe >o on. 

Witfun tHU flexible syit«m of ad- 
^ilni5tratiy« efnclency,' neiiliJborhood 
lo^rtim^^Dt ^ tfcdtntiiended ^ tb«* 
twie JUiit of Qiti^li d«ci|ibii and 
miuation, JJpon mi5 ^|uHsdlc;tioii, 
tQlci«0t s*rvic« b formvd not by • 
cantraifceid bHratcby, but t»y inter- , 
communal contracts and strvic^ acr«^*/ 

_ Wa ' ba^ coma (ttjl dr^«. WbUa 
cOfiArentldaat opinion condemns neigb* 
t9orboo<i [fbnsinment for fimgmenta* 
tfp^ and overlapglisg ot ire 
ebid Qnt^sQcb fi^men^tioitf are^not 
oily toimd 1n_ttit real city, but nusre 
so to the degreeLtSat tile cilb^ ia l^e 
iAd manai^iUil. fifQciehcy and ration* 

* iUty of idmlnlsttatioo lead tb intur- 
lof^^^ther ^in tUt eent^l^ed 
tmitoy citgr^ 'Ae ttend of science and 
l^vest^tion U to r«^t the unitary 
city iii lilyor of an iii0nite Univetse of 
ifitircommanal agreements. _ 

Aa new 5tai^^ inpabtic adnt^jta- 
tion ^ov^ the fn«fficiency of the large 
scale cinttalb^ed. a^ministri^ of 
pQblic gcK^ and strHc^v 1^ l^oniei 
Incrnasfngiy :clear Aat tfie policed 
fc^icea bebind conaoUdatlon and 
^htraii2iition will ^hift their ease ftdtn 
tbe etflciericy of t#ntirtlze4 gwrn- 
nK0^ to soclil J^ticf and xed&tribU' 
IKm of wealth accrued under ^ntrali^ 

' leatfon an<i ttie securi^ of csntrallzed 
power; ^ - / / ; 

As long polJticiai» convince 
^pje ^at poor^mmunlte win a 
greater sDare of lesourcta fiom rich 
edmmunitiiA tiie tedbttibutiee 
fUilctiOfls of cen^^^^ governtiieqt 

^and that urban peace requirea ^ntr^ . 



control, then peopje will Kcept in- 
efficiencies of service. Equality and 
5K:urity are persuasive desires. 



The Qu^tio0 of Economic 
Jtistice and Peace _ 

Let ut UIrn to. the problem of 
economic jus^ce and then to 
rpeacefUl potentiai of btteicom- 
miinaiism. tlieie are a range of* rich . 
and fK^ir ednimuhiUes within our 
9^^ht c^iitiAlized cities. Girtainly 
neigfiborhood g^^^f^niment cannot be 
baited for creating the dlspari^ that 
exis^ today. Nor do the historic . 
trends of income dlstribiitibh In the 
United Stat^^ show anyjeduction of 
ineqoaiity between communities as a 
rwiit of the economic and poUtl^ 
centralipMoa of the past forty years. 
L ^ preyminary in^ 

made Into die rec&tributive ftinction 
of the centralized dty. [5]- Shaw- 
Cinloza &_a poverty area in Wash* 
lAgtpn, p.C- wiUi a pppuiatibh of 
80^)00 people: Our 1969 study show* 
ed a net outflow of taxes from the 
area above the Inflow of the dbllar 
valiie of goods and Cervices* llie com- 
mumty of ^,000 paid out approid- 
mateiy $4S million in District and 



Fi^rai taxes and received $35 million 
I? ^*_^^^!^^^°^ pubiic services 

• andiweifare received. 

_ SUnilar studies done by Dr. Richard 
Schaffer showed a similar net butflbw 
"^o'^^rtg class community of 
Boroagh fvrk Jn Brooklyn. [6 ] In h& 
comparative case, Schaffer ^owid 
that £^dford*Stuyvesatit received more 
than It |MJd CHit in taxM./^t upon 
^cefol: scrutiny, thu' net inflow did 

^ not result in any increase in the capital 
value of the community, it b likely, he 
osndudes, that the* net _balaii<^ 
?*pitt^d through'* the Bedford- 
Stuyvesamt communify^ in the form of 
payments to govenmient employees 
who worked In the comihuhity but 
resided elsewhere. 

t^^:StudI«rdo not indicate any 
substantial redbtributive factor opera* 
tliig. by the centralized government to 
equalize wealth between cd/nmuhif/cf . 

.^ J^ct, p(x>r c^ in America 

pay out enormous amoun^ jn jaxJH 

' and have more fiscal resources than Is 
genenUy assumed. _ 

* If the Sluw-Cardon area 'were able 
^ millldn in 
taxation ammaliy for its own Servian 
and ^pital development rather than 
relying on the city jsf Washingtohi diat 
community would be more prosperous 



Street and Lexington, 1930 
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Death Avptue cowboy (on th^ west side), 1936 



tD^r.^«jghterhcH^ govern 
hold a more sound basts for the 
incmsiVAnd better dlstributibn of 
^9^^ ^^^n coihiiiiinltin. 

We ^me to Uie diird daitn^ that 

neighborfiood communities, if restored 
to indepehdenoe» will go to war af^nst 
each other. Let 'iis loblc to some facts. 

^^^^^^ ^J^li^^ t nei^bbr* 
hood dze monielpaiities In oar metro- 
politan maai, -ndh ¥dth titeir own 
imin SKillci lotees. Each of th^ 
foR^ jMlrform local duties and share 
numerous cDoperati^ apeements with 
surrounding municipaiitia. 

Current crime and police statistic 
are quite cbricluslve in showing that 
^e^inddeiii^ ^f criihe in these small 
communitiK 1^ J^^^jut Jnja^ ddes. 
. FSurthermore, dtizens* dlssatis^etioa 
with a large aitegory of piollce servi^ 
iiicnasei with the size of muhicipal- 

vioiencff of balfcanized_communit!a, 
we And that violence prevaiis within 
ihd between the cdmmiini^M of large 
dominions. 

■ - _ ■ _ /' ^ ■ f_^^ . 

A New Model of Government 

Lft^irinMgine the new "inter*,, 
^mman^** dty ^chj^^ 
fot the values of democracy, 
effidepey^ eraiiornic JiisUce and peaoe. 
I tmphagxi ''strive** and dare not say 
*^v^ achieves.** 



_ our Held, we will use the dty of 
PhiTadelpht The te&itoiy of Phil- 
adelphia would be composed of 46-50 
lieij^bbriiopd gbvernment miinjci* 
P^^^ These would include the 
funSiar areas of Burkhctoe, Enst 
FaUs^ Jbo^» Eutwick, fj^r^ingtoa, 
Overbrook^ Roxborbugiu Mt. Aby, 
rforUi Phllly» Nicetown^ Genhahtowii^ 
M^tua, ^desbi^^ and 
numerous other nejf^boi^ood monid* 
palities. The ndj^borhood govern- 
ments of Philadelphia .would wy in 
populatioii by up to 50^000 people, 
sid their boondari^ would be sim^ 
in population to the numerous nei|^- 
bbrfaood size gbvernmenl^ in^ the 
suburban counties stirrbuhdihg Phila- 
delphia. _ __ 1 _ „ ' 1 : z - n : . 

Iliese jieighboriiood government 
would have the full municipal powers 
of a ^picaJ' American dfy. Th^ 
would hiive Uie powers to tlx, zbiie, 
jlceisei If glsiate, dniw_crimiiial code, 
and so on. They would have authority 
for the health, eduoitibh and safety bf 
their dtizeiii. These hei^bortipbd 
goveniments would administer pe^i^, 
recreation, libraries,, housbg, health, 
schb<^, ce&ise cbtleciibn,. and any 
number bf fuhctibns. Otherwise, th^ 
could contract for the performance of 
tfane servle» or Indeed transfisr tfajBe 
functions to other municipal, 'state,^ 
federal and private unite. • 

The neighborhood governments of 



Philadelphia would vuy in constitu* 
^^'l* Some of the heighbbrhbbd'goT* 
__?<>**'<^ hay* legiaative- 
powers invested jn l^e general m^^ 
bf citizens, ;or devolved fUra[er_ into 
stib-heighboriiood units, tike Mock 
'orgamatlon^ OUier heighboAbbd 
govemm^nlbr wouldi have le^ 
powers jwsted in rejpreKntadve town 
meetings^' _br in numerous elected 
cdundii of the entire district. I want 
to etnphiai2» the emntial irhik»itin<» 
of csembly decision 8 ourdihal 
ihistitutibn of neighboriiood govern- • 
ment * ' ' . . ' ; * ' 

14 _*E)tne ridghbbrhbb ' 
Our execu^ pbw^^^ w<Hild be hdd by 
elected officers.; &i otiier ^e 
escecutlve officer would be diosen by 
lot, id that mpbhsibnity is rotated 
^^^ll'^l. l1^5^ c»miri Some 
neighborhood^ go^rnmenls mjty even 
vest executive power- in authorized 
committed bf the assembly, there^ 
avoiding a divisibri bf 'legislative and 
executive powers. 

The organization of judidal power' 
wbuld also vary. In' some ^« the 
general assembly or a committee bf 
tte^ssenjbly mifht sit as the jury jn 
oiminal^d chil j»es. Jurocr could 
serve directily or be selected by tot 
Judges cbuld_ tM elected or appointed . 
for periods of riini. _ " ' 

&i tti^ s^^m oflo^ government 
each neij^borhood government would 
dedde Its bwh laws, but most public 
goods and service would be shared 
!^!^^9^^bd gbverhiheri^ 
Certain nei^borhoods would do 
oertaih Uiln^ themselves like recrea-. 
tibh, health malhtenahce^ and priihairy 
education. Maiiy other fUhctibhs like 
!^^_ ^^^^ 

posal, crime Laboratories, might be 
arranged jbintty a number of 
^<^eniraehts in ah area. 
Bec^se of the dlverse_ needs of ^e 
autonomous neighboritood govem- 
ihehts, the present area bf Philadelphia 
would show a greater ywcie\y bf public 
goo^ . and services _ ton pre^ntly 
exist The neighboritood governments 
wbuld have different heaith programs, 
correction programs, educatibh j>rb- 
J?* '"^buld be 
numerous inter*neighbo^ood_or^^ 
izatiohs for different functions, and 
thi assembllei of each nei^boriiood 
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Jl^^ 1^1 ^litui^ 

' w oct n a of ^«se Mi(^iH7tbpodl fov^ 

biplorie town meeUng (ovitfimidt In 
•Niw ^flind, and tbi ^IMSIM Ckf 
thtir ptoUMns^ 

Aumlrvct ami hihe^^pm ofmun^^d 
^ J^u^pite and {^fiu^fi^ io deal 

em ofVvom qu^ttons^piA w wont 

- and thM 'cm of the in^fant^.p^Uc 

«^B«; and ^ pfopft ^tmi^ ^ 
mettU^ had to, and dd, in tcmm 
' loMhiM _ work out a iobtU^h of 

PuUic service would t«spoi0tvt 
to dUzen <&cisioQ, nod txw^ sttvtoi 
teictipna would be vdluajtuHy ptjN 

would ^tiniie to txerciit #)(t^rt wd 
itHd^ tisis fdimm nic^tiy. 
^otiisiiil^y, tbi liiUljtcibiiWW 
^^mentr of ^^hlbdelpUi wtRild 
. ^md to zeiations with fivi^bo^ood 
fcnmnjiitiits in id^lhfng coUAtl^ %o 
^^_^l^icpinmuiia^ woiild imiime 
ttnufoim itstlf of metrot^litdn fc>r«ns* 
menft. _ - * - _ 

^ die It|bla»v« |ld«« 
biMthood imtnbll^ 
would maintain steady tagfi^ativa fels- 
llditt with pcbodmati. iiei^borbood 
gbvirninehti wo ttat lawi i|a_ d^tn>* 

t°L^*- ^'^'^^At^ $t Ji^t'^^ 
aiunumd_ieIatioiis._ £q|lsi#tf ^ jml^ 
foimitles could be achieved lit c^r^dn 
thcough iteacfy «chah|^; bitt, 
filr mote tepbitwt^ nrtatio^ io tews 

^»iiDag vxd notice. J^^«dei9tiir^ 
«9uneili fm* legbiatiTe ^mBtaooy to 
the metropolitan area would operate 
to hannonize the independence of 



taiMnaking |hroa(^but the 

. borbood goyernmim^ ofjhe ma. 

These would be a eompanble 
^tem of _ neighborhood intet^ 
|ila^biisbip9 for the judici^ ppwen of 
tikfMiietf^borh^ Wiyie 
there wiii be a Sarong ten(tj^n«^ for 
Ohirbrmi^ of criminal and cfviLcodes;; 
diff^tint neTipiibothbbd gbvemments 
would impose dijittnct iaws and pro*. 
pKlures. ' . , 

Tliis iiibdel oX the Intercbmihuhat 
str«ise3 Uie autonomy of nel^- 
bcuAiCKHljtovernme^^ their rig^ht to. 
^nfederate into (^omntoit councils for 
different putpbs^ 1^ contaa^ the 
C^nunittee for Economic Develbp- 
ment bojpd membeis are &9in 

the corporate eatablisbment) offers 
decentralizatton tbrbuKh community 



districts with appropriate legislative 
reppe^ntatibii^ while intensiiying the 
, «ceca»Te power of the centralized 
metropolitan government. Thelr^maiii 
purpose b b «tabiish centralbEed 
regibhal gbTernmenty and they lecog- 
n^ fibe iieed to trade off citizen 
parlUclpa^on in order to gaiii thB end. 
. Our own aim the ^PP^i^« Our 
* object is to _pin power and autonomy' 
;v fbr-ihe he^librhobd cbimhuhity, and 
V!^_^'^'Ky^^ ^' regibiial cbhfed* 
-etative capadty ^ rti|Qired for this 
ilhd^ the ' CED stresses managerial 
cehtxalism^ leavened by citizen parti* 
^l^on; we citizen r^pbhst* 

bility with an Interlocal management 
capability. 

If we are asked where the ^'cental** 
^vermnent of bur metropblitan 
model Is, we say there is no central 



At tl^^h&^Hte^^ end of 43rd Stre et, 1 939 
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govefhnient Instead thete are rnany 
govemmentSf fe many constellations 
of tclatlbhsbips, Seveh^ jiel^- 
^fhcKJd l<vveftiment5 of tiie metro- 
poliUn _^8 ray jbinUy stippprt a 
cHmc labo^toQr; four ^iei^hliothood 
governments will haw^ js junior hi^ 
scHooi; _ Ove _ neighboriiobd ioverh- 
menu win jointly contwct tor fiw 
protection; Dve. government will 
^j^t* a ^^J^ skating rink; one 
neighborhood will publicly own and 
opej^te 8 food cbGperattve; ei|^ty 
fieigtiborhobas will operate the electric 
o^ltif^ jolntJy; sbc neighborhoods will 
opeiate a inunicipal bank, and so on. 
Our model of intefcomKnanalism, as 



42ndl Street, 1 Sid's 



I Said earfjer. ls not that Pemqtcjfrom 
the pt0^nt autonomy and interrela- 
tlonsbips of present suburban nei^' 
borhood governments- We should add 
that the rnost unsatis^ctory asP^*^^. 
present small size municipalities is that 
they, are not constituted democrat' 
ically for the sake of citizen respqr^' 
ibility- Jnstead of direct democracy 
our thousands of neighborhood size 
municipal} ti^ aj^ lun by small elective 
cltqOes, which, fdfbtd rather than cul- 
tivate citizenship* 

As a point pf advocacy we are hot 
drawn tb nei^borhood governrnent 
for Uie sti^ct sake of its local liberty^ if 
that liberty is to be excercised by a 



few. We are drawn to local liberty for 
its democntic potential. When we say 
that groundwork already exists for our 
ih^rcomhiunal ^ipy^^^ also mean that 
present neighborhood size suburban 
govemniehts niust open their doors to 
the deliberative responsibility of citi- 
zens. 

We will also find instruction for our 
hew tnodel in btir historic areasjof^^^ 
hundred y^ats ago, before the munici^ 
pal annexations and consolidations of 
the 19th and 20th century, looking at 
the Boston _area, there were many 
Service agreements and joint ventures 
betvveen Boston, Charles to vm, Dor- 
chester, Roxbury, Brighton, Camb- 
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ddflt, mA bihef communities* ow 
witesupply, bHdpSt blgbwiys^ pbl!^ 
and fire protection. . 
. Enihia period Boston ira certaitay 
ilie dbmlnaht munidpdity in thoe 
lilMdns, as. tbd^ certain neii^- 
^^ood fovemmeiits would liave 
mote pow«r_andi^^uzc«i & 
neJi^bbrhood government tiie 
Miihbprhbod fovemments 
wadd blve their Independence of 
deciaion^jrhlcii is more thaii they have 
tod^ with centralized downtown 
control.- . 

In suoestiiig that bur mo^ of 
ia^rcommunalism has its roots In 
temicui mun^lKmllty oiie hiitidted 
yem ago, t not JuHes^ng our 
model represents a return to that 
peiTbd. The scale of tecfinbib^ and 
e^omy t(^ay will meaii more cbm- 
piexi^ or interrelation thafi die Bos- 
ton region exhibited ^e hundred 
yeiia i^, but l±ie general des^ptibn 
ofd^ model will resemble the admin* 
istotioa or local j^venuneiit In 
^mchiisetto in 1830; when Alex& de 
Tbqueville wrote, 

IMfomiiy ^J^^^^^uttrw^ 
Um mbmU ana/^ment of^taiU, and 
m perfecUon of adminisBiiive 
C^i^ms /misf not Besdi^ht for...; 
• mhaiwe flr^ ttere. fir a presence of a 
power ivHkh. if it i$ somewhat wUd^ a 
Qt l^t fphluft^\ and an existence 
diecikered wUh acciden t indeed^ bu t 
taM ofanimation and effort {9J 

It }3M been Mveral hundred yeas 
dnce physi<3_ al»itdoned the elegaiit' 
error tfuit the univeise ws a dosed 
and immutable ^tem. 6bd mated 
file universe; earth was its benter and 

^^_^^Pf^J^_^^^^ piayed their 
7 commanded put. y 

^Tbii_4^htrdlzed univene does not 
' ex&tp Instead the heavens are an 
^^'^^..^lij^^ 9? _bbdie$ and rela- 
tlomhips. lliere are Jio commands In 
natute. 

^J^'^ ^ Joo grand to gb 

neemwry ihatjhey shou^ fdr Vtere 
are rtMiom euetywhere^ md reiations 
comUtuie UTe. flOJ 

— — _ _ i 

tn like manner we come to a crisis 



of umteisUuiditil iii poiitfcil id^nce. 
Centralization Iw bUen from heaven, 
and yet the cosmoe continues In 
relatibiiship without ailamity. Hbw 
long moit we supfkM that central- 
ization Is a jncwary future olT pol- 
itical life on eartii? □ 
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Stoppif^to idtk, i9i0 
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OECENmUZATION 



lb. What are the reUtiohsHips between size of a city and efficiency 
(and cost) of services? 



11. Describe briefly Kotler's "new model of government." 
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ASSIGNMENT 

Tfie following questions should be answered as completely as possible on 
separate paper, tvo copies of your responses sfibuld be mailed to the 
instructor. One copy will be returned to you with the instructor's 
connehts and the other will be retained as part of your course record. 

Be sure that you answer both parts (1 and 2) to this question. 

Ip^eik/tabty ikom yoa/L oim expcA^ence and pvom thz munX:cXp<ttUg 
io^A^vbdh goa tcvz, vooAk, an, otm f^p^^y ] . ExptcUn vok^Zhe/L you 
<fiinfe^a/t example itZmtAjoLZ(L6 odmikUtAjaZoJO. ok pottticaZ rfe- 



Pojvt 2. 



thm, dzvejtop an expawderf ckvti (fciwed on ihz one. beZow] in 
u^cft jfoa pikcz ipm owi exemplz oi dtcentMlZz one 
^Udz &xUh iotZouxing cate^oyu-U acAX)46 the, top as loZZjom. 







Benefits to 








Benefits to 


Citizens in 


Costs to 


Costs to 


Example 


(City) Official 


Neighborhoods 


(City) Official 


Citizens 




1. 


1. 


1. 


1. 




2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 




3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 



8e -6u/t£ to /ndfee yoiju^ dioAt Wigt Mough 6o that you cavt ^..w„ 
iiZZ it in £Ut£fe bktt^ A^xtm^ntJ^ M^xc^-crtitc^e ^orne Oj( titz 
5£ne^/ct6 and "cM-ti" decentw^zatcon ("kmesnheA that "co4t6^^ 
a6 di^cm^eB in thi& moduJte akz not nztie^^tvuJiy doitoA amotmt6 
bat/'pAobtem^*^ im ikz admiM^tAjoXcx oa citizzn. ) ConcZadz taiXh 
a &tce^ ^tatmznt expixtaUng vohy yoa izzt yooA examptz o^ dz- 
zentAjxJLizatix)n oa am not dz&AAabiz* 
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ASSIGNMENT 



Tfie fbllbwihg questions should be answered as completely as possible on 
separate paper, two copies of your responses sfibuld be mailed to the 
instructor. One copy will be returned to you with the instructor's 
connehts and the other will be retained as part of your course record. 

Be sure that you answer both parts (1 and 2) to this question. 



Vcutt 1. Vi^cfcibe in 2e&iC one exampt pafatcc cgejficjg dzce^t^^ 

Ip^eikmbty ikom yoWL oww expcA^ence and pvom th^ mun^OAjfxxJUXg 
^ctt^M^fetcfe you ti\)Z, POOAk, OK otm iF^p^Aty). Exptouin tjok^Zhe/L you 
tMnk yowt dum^^z itZmtAjoLtfU ajdmikUtnaZCva. ox potCtLcaZ rfe- 



Pant 2. thmp dzvejtop an expanded choAi (fciwed on ihz one. beZovo] in 

u^cft jfoa pikcz ipm oam example ojj dtcentMlizat^ one 
Aidz wiXh iottomnQ cjvtz$o^u ac/L046 the, top a6 iottom. 







Benefits to 








Benefits to 


Citizens in 


Costs to 


Costs to 


Example 


(City) Official 


Neighborhoods 


(City) Official 


Citizens 




1. 


1. 


i. 


1. 




2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 




3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 



Be -4u/te to rndfee youJi afiPAt iaJtgt Maugh 6o that you cxih then 
iiZZ it in £Ut£fe bkie^ A^&xtment^ (^Jjzh indic^ 6 om 0(( J&e 
benei^its and "cM-ti" decentw^zat^n (tmesnheA that "co4t6^^ 
a& di&oj^^eB in thii module aJie not nzze^^iVuJiy doittxA amotmts 
bat/'pAobtem^^ im ihz adminUtmicJt oa citizzn. ) Conctadz toith 
a &tce^ ^tatmznt explaining v^y yoa izzt youA examptz dz- 
zentAjaJLczation is oa i6 not dz&inablz* 
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KEY TERMS AND eONGEPTS 
9 Commuhlty 
tlstening 
Leaders 



INTRODUeTlON 



ffe have to find some ixcy to ve-^avexxbe the spirit of 
neighbortiness and mutual self-support that existed before 
the mobility and the anonymity and increasing information 
ftow that has been the pro&iot of this very prosperous 
soaiety. 

Edmund G. Browne Jr. 

Public officiaTJ must Rriew a lot about the comnunities they serve. 
Yet the term "coranunlty" Is an elusive dnei it ean mean the entire muni- 
cipality or parts of the jurisdiction; a greater regional area or an 
association of like-minded persons. Citizens generally can describe 
their residential areas, but studies have shown that perceptions of 
"conmanities" vary widely. This module offers a general definition of 
"coiraiunity" arid suggests different applications of the term. 

Both citizens arif officials should know some basic facts about the 
conmunity or comnunitiesi A samplirig of questioris suggests some kinds 
of irifbrmatlbri useful to both officials or residerits. Probably more 
information is available deseribirig particular aspects of communities 
tfiari can ever be utilized; yet other pieces of iriformatiori ofteri are 
lackirig. 

Orie way of finding out about a conmunity is "listening." An official 
can listen to the constituents of an area, or a citizen can hear the ideas 
and bpiriioris of neighbors ; this process is especially useful in understanding 
attitudes. i5§ 
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Leaders are ah especially Important part of a helghbbrfibod. How does 
one discover the natural leaders 1n a community? What kind of leadership 
do different leaders provide? An article by Harold Nix explores several 
techniques for locating leaders. Section C offers a review of different 
types Of leadership and raises some troublesome problems with neighborhood 
leadership Identification and utilization. 

This module concludes with a report of an Innovative study of com- 
munities by Roger Ahlbrandt and James V. Gunningham. The Neighborhood 
Altas project they describe attempted to delineate neighborhoods and also 
to select those "cormiunities" Which could serve as officially-recognized 
districts of the City of Pittsburgh. 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES 



When you Save completed the readirigs and asslgnitieht fo)r this ni6du1e» 
you should be able to: 

1. Define the key terms arid concepts In your own words. 

2. Explain the four different meanings which can be given to the 
term conirajhi ty. 

~ -11 _ _ L _J 1 . L — . __ _ . " 

3. Suiiinarlze the advantages of learning about a communHy prior to 
desvelbping public programs in that area, 

4. hi^ some of the many facts an official should Know about a 
community, and explain how th^ way be obtain^, 

5. Describe four methods by which consiiunlty leaders can be 
Identified. 

6. Describe a conpunity in terms suggested in this module and 
suggest ways to collect significant information about a 
community. 
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KNOWING yeUR COMMUNITY 

A. IDENTIFYING AND DESCRIBING YOUR COMMUNITY 

Public officials who seek to be accountable must know their comnunity-- 
or coimiunlties. Officials serving large urban areas must dial with many 
publics and many geographical groupings of people. Each group will have 
Its dWh Interests and concerns. Some of these groups have^a clearly 
delineated geographical setting; others may be organized i^und Interests 
and represent a diffused area. While we recognize the g'f^s focused on 
Interests, such as a conservation club or taxpayers league, in this section 
we Will primarily discuss groupings of citizens within a municipal context. 

Being informed about the coitinuhity will help officials select appro- 
priate staffs strategies and tactics, programs, ways to cooperate with 
each area, and procedures to supply services in an effective and acceptable 
manner. Citizen participation efforts or decentralization decisions depend 
heavily on the types of communities affected. Also, these questions must be 
answered: Do officials consider only the total city and overall needs?. . . 
or do they consider, as Will* the disparate needs and desires of neighborhoods, 
districts, cbirmuhities, and other areas? The accountable official must be 
responsive to the smaller groups as well as to city-wide services and Interests 

Citizens, too, pirceive their areas in diverse ways and accept several 
sets of boundaries. While citizens normal ly have a clear concept of "their 
coimiunity," their perceptions may differ one from another. The Identification 
and use of the community may also varyi some citizens rarely leave the 
neighbbrhWd V eri joy 1 ng al 1 "thei r assoc iat ibhs nearbyi whil e others use the 
neighborhood mainly as a "bedroom community." 

Recognizing "coiimunities" is hot always easy. As cities have grown, 
they have engulfed "cbninunities," sometimes annexing siffaller cities. With- 
in a large city, consequently^ we find neighborhoods, districts, quarters, 
or ghettos which may have no legal or political bounds but which may have a 
rich historical or cultural tradition. 

Whin officials or citizens examine a particular area, they may find 
that they do not agree among themsilves as to what constitutes a "corrmunity" 
and establishes its boundaries. They may be using different basis to 
determine the community, such as (1) political jurisdictions; (2) social 
rilatioriships; (3) business centers; and (4) citizen pirciption. These 
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four meanings, in particular i will be discussed in more detail, but other 
delineations of cowtiuhities may also be considered, such as (5) history 
and tradition; (6) cultural distinctions; (7) socio-economic status; 
and (8) geographical separation. 

1- gol4tica:| jurisdictions determine "ebimitjriitv" for pnhliv nff.-r-fgi^ 
to a large extent. Qfficials are concerned with political precincts, wards, 
districts, and city boundaries. Even if a eomnmnity is considered by some 
to extind over a city boundary, the officials must restrict services to the 
area of their responsibility. In many instances political boundaries and 
the meanings of conwunity are identical; this would be the ease in many 
small cities, some suburban areas, and a few politically-autonomous, small 
enclaves within a larger city. 

2- Sdciaj^i^atj^nsMps may determine a community for its residents, 
even if political boundaries seen to cut the area into different jurisdic- 
tions. The citizens may enjoy most of their social interactions within 

an area unrelated to political entities and use social institutions, such 
as schools, churches, libraries, and parks* which cat across political 
boundaries. New SoH City may be an example of this because residents of 
Connecticut and New Jersey appreciate the cultural attractions in Manhattan 
as much as folks from New York State. They probably form friendships ir- 
respective of the political boundaries, and they consider themselves part 
of the New York social milieu. The same identification occurs in cities 
across ward and precinct lines. Officials may be less concerned with social 
pat+erns but today are becorning incredsinglx aware of their importance-in 
preserving viable urban life. 

3. Business focus may also determine "a conwunity. " People shopping 
in a large conmercial center, using services pirfontied there, and taking 
advantage of other business opportunities may consider the area their com- 
munity. Ah example of this is an urban renewal area which is located on the 
boundary of several city wards, being partially in four. The whole area is 
recognized as "a cormiunity," while each ward has separate social relation- 
ships and business areas which make those wards "communities" too. 

^- Ci tizehs perceive or jdehtify^^ corotufli^ in other ways, perhaps 
using some of the other rtteanings of community as their focus, but delineating 
distinctive boundaries nevertheless. Certain streets, topographical 
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features, or activities suggest ^ ''perceivad edmrnunityi^' A business center 



(nay be the focus of such a coitwunityi or certain cultural 1nst1tutrons» but 
the cdniSunity is perceived as soniething more by its residents. Officials 
should recdinize the impdrtahce of the' citizen perceptions. 

Similarly drie can delineate corrinunities by the other factors of 
history, geography, culture, or sociaV status. However the corSnunity is 
delineated, the point is that officials will adjust their services and 
their concerns to the particular cotrrsunity. And in order to make these 
adsjustmehts it is necessary for the officials to know more about the com- 
munity or coimiunities. there are a number of characteristics that officials 
should study to help them be accountable to the residents. These character- 
istics! may be grouped into broad categories which are listed below with 
representative questions of the kind to which knowledgeable officials 
should have answers.* 



H Residentsii What kind of people live in the "com- 
munity*'? What are thei r _i hterests , concerns * 
arid goals? Whay kinds of problems do the 
citizens report for themselves?. . .or for the 
cbmmunity as a whole? What are the basic 
attitudes and values of the people? What 
are their aspirations and felt heeds? How 
do they feel about the present services, 
progranis^ and facilities provided for their 
community? What is the reaction of the* 
people to public issues? What is_the re- 
action of the people to public issues? What 
areas of cooperation and conflict between 
the residents and their government are ob- 
servable? 

^ Housing: How many persons live in the co^unity? 
What is the sociaU economic, racial, ethnic, 
age background of residents? Are residents 
mainly in family groups? Are thr^re many 
single person households? 

What kinds of housing may be found?. How fre- 
quently do families (or other groups) move? Is 
the area relatively stable or transient? 



^Because these categories are only briefly examined here, some additional 
readings are listed in the selected bibliography at the end of this module 
for your further study. 
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W Physical Aspects: What are the physical characteristics 
of the ciDrnmuhity? What are the bounidaries? Do resi- 
dents perceive this as a "community''? Is the area 
isolated or physically tied to other commuhities? 

What are the land uses in the area?, ; .the traris- 
portatibh patterns?. . .community facilities (parks, 
schools, shopping centers, etc.)? 

0 Cultural Ihstitutiohs: What are the institutions of the 
area, i.e. , churches, schools, libraries, recreation 
centers, parks, and playgrounds, etc.? 

# Leadership: _What kind of leadership does the area 
have? Are there many community organizations? 
What kind of issues do the community organiza^ 
tions focus on? Whatare their strategies_(con- 
sensus, competition, or conflict)? Is there a 
high level of volunteer activity and a high level 
of community concern? 

9 Relationships: What relationships dp residents of 
the area have with other communities? Dp they 
shop, go to school and church, and participate 
in recreational activities in the area or out- 
side of the area? bo workers commute to their 
jobs or are the jobs nearby? Are there organi- 
zational alliances with other groups?, • . . • 
political al legiancies?, , .church, labor, race 
or ethnic, or other ties to other neighborhoods? 



Answering these questidhs helps public officials to learn about the 
corTniunity--or communities— in their jurisdiction. Then they can select 
appropriate citizen participation or decehtralizatidri strategies. For 
example, an upper income, stable neighborhood may form its own associa- 
tidn* have many volunteer workers^ and feel it is incumbent updri public 
officials to respond quickly to neighborhood requests. The strategy 
adopted by officials may be mainly to irifofm workers of the city's policy 
to cooperate with this comnuhity, to respond as rapidly as possible to 
requests, and to refer difficult requests to a liaison person in the 
mayor's office. City officials will be encouraged to visit the community 
frequently, attend association meetings, and maintain cordial relations. 

A lower income area, oh the other hand, may lack either a community 
association or the incentive to form one. Resources are limited in the 
area, and residents, being more recently arrived in the city, do not under- 
stand how the city responds to requests. In this example, the city might 
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establish a district office so residents can take requests directly tG a 
concerned official. The city may go further and actually provide trained 
professidrial workers to build a citizens association, to encourage residents 
to take their requests to the district office, and to assist in planning for 
the area. In cases such as these, 1f the citizens are to participate, public 
funds may be needed to help the process along. 

Knowledge about the various communities is essential, thei^^fore* to 
know the conditions under which citizen participation and decentralisation 
are possible. The more that officials know about an area, the 1$5S likely 
they will be to make seriou^ errors and jeopardize their progr^rns. One way 
of getting Iriformatidh is through review of available materials: census 
reports, planning reports, studies done of the community by students or 
news reporters^ and business statistics. Another excellent way is to listen 
to the community residents themselves. 

As more and more citizens expect to participate in their government, 
intend to be heard, and want officials to meet and discuss issuer with tfiem 
on a personal basis, the wise public officials will learn how to listen to 
their constituents. Officials will want to learn how to relate directly 
with citizens. They will agree that perhaps they don't know "what is best 
for the citizens of the cormiunity." The appropriate solution, tHen» is to 
listen. ~ 

Listening may mean asking a questidri dr two to start off a conversa- 
tion. It means discovering what problems and concerns a citizen h^s. It 
implies listening to proposals offered for the Improvement of the Cdmtntihlty. 
It means hearing complaints about taxes and the way things have be^n done 
In the past. Listening also suggests some Interpretation: what are the 
real gripes of these citizens? and where Is government really l^al ling 
then? Listening does not mean answering back, giving explanations as to 
why certain actions were taken* dr justifying decisions of city workers^ 

Listening is the best way df getting a ''feel" fdr the cormiunl ty^ of 
learning what issues are uppermost in the minds of the residents, and what 
:nay be possible solutlbhSi The best aspect of simply listening is that> 
often, after being heard at length, the citizen is ready to begin a con- 
structive process of working together. It is at this point that an appro- 
priate form of participatory activity can be introduced. 
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Ifie^ga^izeP^ Manual says the fallowing about learning from the 
comnunlty. Although hot directed exclusively to public officials. It does 
have relevance for anyone interested In learning about his or her coinnuriity. 

Learn the Issues from the peep! e« Go out Into the coni- 
muDlty to analyze the situation and listen to the people, 
sn In the local tavern and drink with the men, but 
mostly 11 sten» bisteh to the corner grocery itian who is 
a to the eeenbmie situation In the town. Go tcj the 
local playground and talk to the mothers, talk to the 
kids Who hang out on the corners--they can best gauge 
the educational and recreational and ^ob opportunities 
for the young. 

Basle research^ Jo to the local libfary and read back 
Issues of the community newspaper^ and prepare a list of 
names of people you might wish to contact or whom you 
might eventually expect to oppose. Gauge the existing 
eommumty problems and attitudes of the people from the 
newspaper if you can. Find out who owns the newspaper, 
the^ radio stations, TV stations ^ and other comnuhity 
media. 

Find oat also as much as you can about who runs the 
conmunl ty and how they stay in power. What Is their 
degree of yulnerabiljty? Visit Identifiable comuunity 
leaders, members of the united fund, local ministers, 
the president of the local bank, tisteh and rap with 
them, and try to discover where their heads are at Get 
names of other people who they think you might talk to. 
yis1t_lpcal professionals, clergy, teachers, and members 
of liberal groups and find the good conscientious people. 
You need this infonnati en for two purposes: to find 
potential high-visibility allies, and to sound out 
potential enemies. 1 



STUDY QUESTIONS 



1. In your own words* state some reasons why officials should know 
about the community they serve. 
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2- What four meanings are suggested for the word eoninunity? Provide 
an example for each meaning froni your own conwunity. 



3. List five categories of facts one should learn about a community. 
How might you collect the information Included in each category? 



4. The Organizer's Manual suggests a si ightly different approach to 
learning about one's community. What technique does the Manual 
emphasize? 
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B. CGWUNITV' LEADERS 

Ah essential part of any community Is Its leadership. Who are the 
people who make decisions in a locality? Who influence policies and 
programs? What folks should public officials contact to learn about the 
communityi its concerns, and its way of making decisions? 

Itjs important that public officials be aware of and work closely 
with community "influehtials," those who help to mold opinions. This 
hardly nullifies the need to contact and work with as many citizens as 
possible; but without the support of the leadership, projects may fail. 
Grie study of 18 comnunities has shown that t'^e proponents of change in 
coimiunlty issues won less than one- third of the time without the united 
support of acknowledged leaders. 0n the other hand, with the support of 
these leaders, proponents of change won two-thirds of the time. 2 

Exploring the variety of possible methods for identifying comiiunity 
leaders (e.g., the use of questionnaires, interviews, study of decisions) 
suggests ways of studying other aspects of cenmunlty life. Similar 
methods may be used to study the composition of the population and the 
role of business leaders, ej:hnic populations, religious groups, and so on. 
We use leadership as one eltmeht in a conmunity study. 

Read the following article by Harold Nix to learn about conmunity 
leaders arid how they may be discovered. 
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IDENTimNG GdMMUNITY LEADERS, 
ORGANIZATIONS, AND FACTIONS 



Jd&tiJfylng Coammiiy Leaders 

i^si Qoderfi scudie|*bf cbmnuni ty power and leadership have 
U4ed on^ or more of four teehniqueft to identify community 
ieadws, /Ihese are (J) the positional approach, (2j the sociaK 
pwticipatioji approachj ?3) the reputationai approach, and 
(4) the decidiidii^fitfking approach. : 

tile positional approach assumes that formal authority is 
liidership kHH that those individuals iSo hold top positions in 
the largest and most active organization (governmentai or 
)0Utical> industrisli huainesa, finance, education, etc.) will 
jieke the iinpoJrtsnt comtmity*^^ decisions. CkHnparative studies 
indicite the lack of reliability of this method. 

*ociaUp%rticipation approach is baaed on the assumption 
that leaaerdbip ia a conaequence of social activity. The tech* 
nique inirolved ia to^ determitta fox' indi tiduals their iiionbership^ 
actiritiesi and offices held in voluntary associations. The 
persons revealad as activists' in voluntary associations do nbt 
cot^relata highly with ieade^^^^ determined by bther methods. 

The reputationai approach involves the idehtificatioh of 

P^^s^^tfJ^r^ftpated power or influ ence in coninunity affai rs, 

lhaae intfividuaia atOaantTfied by iakiiig selected ihdividuils 
in cha comonity. to name, the persons they cohaidar to be most 
infiuantiai or powairful in cbni^ this approach is 

based on ^ha assumption that^ laaderahip is too complex to be 
atudiad directly. Rancaf community informants are asked for 
their perceptions oflaadorship. Many criticisms have been di- 
rected against this iQiproach. 

The decision •making approach involves the study of events 
or daeisibha to determine who was invoiced in influencing the 



Repfjoted.froia Ideritif jeatlon^of i^ers^ and tae4p Ibvo^^^ f n 

Service* tfie Departitieriti of HealtPi, Education, and Welfare, 1970. 
(PUMtc Health Service Publication #1998), pp. 13-22; 33-39. [Footnotes 
Qiiiitteci] 
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dutcomis* in iidditibh to being time coniuaihgr tfiia «ppro«ch 
presents the difficulty of selecting tRe most mesnxngfoi events 
or decisioiisv In^sdditibn, it does not rereai the xnflaence of 
poUcyj reputation or beltind-the-scenes mmeureringi in that the 
spproach i3 J^aaed on the aasamption that power actors roust 
visiBly *'do' something^' to influence a decision* 

^*^^_*P* the most important criticism is the tendency for the 
data gathered to present the I'llusibii of a mbhblithici br an 
undifferentiated, power grbiip* This weakness can be^ in parti 
overcoiiie by supplementing the technique with additional ques« 
tidnSf aupplmentary bbservatibhs^ an^^ refinements in analysis. 

There is a grbwing tendency fbr basic researchers in the 
area of cboinunity leadership to use a cbmbihatibri bf apprbachesi 
in that each approach with varying degrees 61 bverlap^ has a 
tendency to identify different functibhal types bf leaders^: « « 
» . • . ^. ..^ . . * . . . . , The reputatibnal approach 
tends to identify the top leaders or legitimizersi The decision* 
miking approach^, especially iii the larger comnunitxes, tends to 
uhcQy^r the effectors or second-level leaders, the social* 
participation approach discovers largely the activists, doers, 
or jbiriersi The positional approach ha^s prod^ varying results. 
It identifies leaders of top organizations who may or may not 
be actively involved in cornnunity decision making, 

for the public health official or other contminity change 
agenti the multiple approach is impractical. Instead, a obdified 
jreputatxonal apprbach is likely tb be the moat practical and 
tb provide the mbat insight in terms of the skills and time 
likely td be available. 

77ie l^tatichal ^Approach to Idmtifywg Genersd and SpeciMized 

Cotmuni ty Leaders 

Itie reputatiohal approach described here involves the identi- 
fication of individuals who are perceived by knowledgeables to be 
most influential in making community-type decisions or in de- 
teroiining the outcome of community events. There are several 
steps in this procedure. 

Deterwining the G&bgraiAic^Pol i tical Area 

The first step in identifying cbnimuhity leaders is tb de- 
terifiihe the relevant geographic-political area. This is deter- 
mihed largely by the area of jurisdictibn or the area for which 
the proposed planning is relevant, or both. If the relevant area 



*TJi^s my also be read ''For most public officials" 
especially as It applies to this module. 
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i# fidmpb.aed of i huibex 6i pplicical sobdirxtiona laeh is 
clti^i wichin acoonty or cities and coantiea within a metto- 
poUtao area or a heaith district, one will likely hate to 
idantify_ infiuentiaU the ¥tholw area ind for each of the 
S^co(fm^W9S, this ia especially important where implements- 
P^^^^^ iiiipMvweiita depends upon the cooperation and 
cQOrdinatfion of more than one governmental unit, 

De^lopini the interview Guide 

After the are> of scudy haa Been determined^ the next step 
ia to decide which (luestidhs to* ask for identifying leaders and 
Had^rship patterns in the area of enrirbriniehtai healch plan- 
ning* Ah example of an ihcerview schedule including such 
(Questions may be seen in /^pendi^c _ 

In order to ditermihe the legitimizeri or top inliuentials, 
bn^ cpuld ask: ''^uld ydu please name six or ei^c persons Who 
y<^U think have the moat influence in general affairs (name the 
fof^i gecgraj^ic^iificaj areai, regardless of whether or not 
ybo strove of the imy_ chey use their influence?" In addition 
to determining che names of eomfiunity inflaentialsi the inter* 
viewer may wish co determine their occupations and positions* 
geograpltic^pQliticat area ia composed of more 
than one policical onic, such as cities or countiesi the same 
qpieacion may be aaked of each unit* It is practical^ hcwerer^ to 
asjc for only two three influentials for edch subunit. 

There are many persons in a community who ihlluence' com* 
maiiicy decisions in specialised issues who would seldom» if 
ei'eri be named as general leaders. It is important to identify 
apecialited leaders in the relevant areas* Specialized areas of 
leadership that may be relev^iht to ehvirohmental health' planning 
and implemejitation include public health, politics, city or 
cowunity plannihgi business and industry, communication, and 
medicine* 

Other than these technical areas of leadership, one often 
wishes to determine: the leaders wichin certain special cate* 
goriea who may be overlooked in asking for general community 
influentiala, for example* women, Negroes, and ethnic or other 
mincjirity. groups are often poorly represented among the general 
i^oniitiunity influentiils* It may « however, be very inqportaht to 
involve these groups in the plahhing process* Oie shduldi 
therefore, specifically aaj( for leaders in these relevant 
categories and, interview some of each type« The assumption is 
chac they will recognize their own leaders better chan the 
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aomnant jppoap Icidcrs. It is well known, for ex^nple, that the 
Negroes gcncraily considered as leaders white leaderiv are 
often disrespected by many other Negroes. The task of finling 
leaders oi minority groups by using a researcher from the 
majority is not easy. This is especially true when there is 
considerable change and disorganization among the minority 
group. 

In order to identify leaders in special areas or minority 
grdupsi one could request: "Wjuld you please name two or three 
persons, in (name of cbmunify or satcom have the 

most influence in each of the following areas (or groups), '* 

Factionsj as well as leaders , should be taken into account 
ih environmental and other areas of conitianity planning. Factions 
or Basic divisions in a cortinunity may be identified by asking 
questions such as: ''What da yoti consider to be the basic 
^5^^""' (cleavages, divisidris, or areas of opposition) in 
(n^ of total commuhity)'}*' Such a question could be followed 
by asking: "Who is the best. person to act as a 'go-between* or 
link between these factions?" 

Organizations and_ groups as. well as individuals exercise 
influence over the affairs of a cprnmunity. In conmunities not 
characterized by bbssism or a high degree of disorganization, 
one can usually find scNhe group or organization that serves as a 
focal point for important cbfimjunity decisions^ it is here that 
legitimizatibh of proposed projects usually takes place. In 
small rural or one-industry towns, this group may be a small 
informal clique of influentials who meet periodxcaliy to make 
decisions that vitally inJlAience the community. In larger, 
more complex^ and moj-e diversified conmunities, one often finds 
* c^^^i^'^^tion of 5<3iTntanity affairs taking place in one dominant 
organization, such as a chamber of commerce. In other large 
communities, there may be a rather c'iwrciit division of re- 
?P9"?^^^^^^7^" community decision making between two or_mbre 
organizations with informal cbbrdihatibn between thon/'Hiese 
organizations or groups riiade up bf representatives of varying 
vested intetests were referred to as coordinative interstitial 
groups ih an earlier sectibh* 

. An approach to identifying influential (coordinative) com- 
munity groups or orgahizatibhs is to ask: "Would you please 
name the groups or .orgahizatibns which you consider as having 
the most influence bh the general affairs of this communi ty?* " 

A more specific question relating to environmental health 
planning is: "As you know^ envirbnmental health generally in- 
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eludes auch cress of concern « #sUir supply s sewersge* waste 
collection uid disposai, air ppUutidni »«ighborho«d recreation 
and ssnitstioni housing, and food iiispectipn. Which organisa- 
tions in this coomunity do you tHink co^l^ be more influential 
in determining whether or not s progrsm to ii^rove these areas 
vDoid be successful?" 

Selecting^ the Respdhdehts 

After the questions have Been detetmined, another step is to 
select respdhdehts or _p knowiedgeable about the 

leader^ip ind issues in the coniniaflity. typically, these 
persons hold positions such as director of the local chamber 
of coainerce» banker, leading busineas and industrial executiv^s^ 
leading ministers, editors, mayors and city managers. Several 
approaches have betm used to sclact kiiQwlcdgeableSj and thare 
are indications that the varying sppf^aches yield essentials 
the same results., two apprbicKe^ will bcs described brief ly. 
Either should provide an adequate vforking knowledge for health* 
planning purpbses. 

Showbati idefhpcl. In using tha snowball/ ' method, the 
leadership study is stsrted with interviews with one or two 
well'khowh key figures in the coSnunitVi auch as an influential 
editor, baziker, businessman^ or chsmSer ol coSnerce president* 
As part of the interview^ the individual is asked to name six 
or eight of the most influehtisl parsons in general cofwiunity 
affairs. A running tabulation of persona named should be kept, 
and those named often should in tarn he interviewed, this 
process may continue until the interviewer can largely predict 
A^'^A*^^"^^^*' responses^ For appliad research, bur ex-* 
periences indicate that a good workijigjtnbwledge may be gain^ 
in a small coinnunity of less thsn lOiOOO people with f pom 10 to 
20 interviews. The 1^4*^?^*^*? *'^J^M^*^u cbnutiuni ties with 

populations of from 10,000 to 100^000 nisy be cotnprehehded with 
frbm IS to 25 interviews. Larger communities or contnunitias 
^P^^^ by several factions or political subdivisions would ra> 
quire more interviews, if one is to understand the total cbm> 
munity and its subdivisic • t« 

Pane/ Ate/^hodfi lSe pane nethod csUs for a careful selec* 
tioh of one or two top leaders in esoh of saveral institutional 
sreas, such sa (1) government, (J?) busihess shd industry, 
(3) mass communication, (4) education, (5) healthj (6) religiohp 
(7) labor, and (8) welfare, the addition of other categories 
for special purposes may be desirable* these may include 
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Winjrity giroiipn, wotietif or Uad«r0 trom iiubcdmfliunitie% ^ni 

^ the mi^ti df thii piinei ire interricw^a «nd ukeg to n^a 
•ix cir sight of thot most ihfJuentisl persons in the C0tmm%ty» 
w ift the Snowball methodj « taBuiation of persons nma^ f^^t 
o/t^fi win lead ta further selections antil the intervi<i#eM 
♦feel thS|i they hsv© e safficient watking knowledge of the 
leeqership pstt^prha in the cornrtiunity. 

fo^ this type of 'study involving rether confidentiil dia^ 
cu*)»ions wit^ aitstua in the cdnmunity, it is 

rec^en4ed t^t the interyiewer hs^^^ the appearance^ skiJh ^d 
stS^W t^ commend the respect of the influentiala. TSia #ouJd 
likely a pet son occupying one of the top poaitioha in the 
local health department. An alternate solution ia to bring in a 
social acien^ist frocn the atate health departcseht, local coUege, 
or st^te univeraity. There are some advantages to having a 
coinpete^t outsider carry out thia particular aasignnenti 
. The interview may be quite formaL Hiat is, the inter-?ie#er 
wy (J) contact the peraoh to be interviewed, (2) identify Hia^ 
aalf #hd the organimi^n he repreaenti, (3) indicate that he 
wlsHes to consult iftth him regarding the ieaderahip df the cow-^ 
•wini^yt W atate the purposes of the interview, (S) specify Hb% 
the infori^ation #iU be used, and (6) indicate the confidential 
nature of ^ the interview, the questions are asked and the ada^era 
recorded in ^he appropriate space on a apecially prepared foW 
Uee App^dix A), 

^^^He other handf one migtai: prefer to cphduct the study in a / 
iuch niore casual manner. He ihay jprefer to simplify hia^estibns^ 
and* on the golf course otf at coffee^ state that he heeda com^ 
munity support for a coriMjiunity imprbvemeot program, and then 
discretely ask about influentials, special area leaderar and 
influential orgallizatidhaf, iHe respohaes are rnehtally noted to be 
recorded soon aft^r the ihtcryiews The_ asking of aach questions 
usually means to the interviewee that the interviewer is at* 
tempting to go through the regular channel with his program. 

SignriBty of findings 

After the decision is made to stop interviewing! the re* 
spona^a should be suinitarized for each question in the interview 
schedule* the fir^t step in summarising. the responses to the 
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'f^^ '^^i^ ^® d<?termine the frequency or nianber of 

tXMS each leader xi nued« The proceas of tabulatihg the fre* 
quency of nanxnations for each leader can be rout ihx zed by the 
uae of a tally form iUch as the following. 



mim COMMUNITY tElDERS BY REPUtilTidK, 
jONESVilLE, iont 1987 





Tally 


Fraquancy 


Jdiiniiy Bishop 


rtu jf 


12 


ii 1 1 i» Jonas 


044 mi mi m4 mi iii 


28 


fliriry Siitfi 


Jit 


3 


tails iidais 


ma ma ma ma II 


22 



With such a form, names can be Hated as nominated on the sched* 
ulea and tally marks made for each nomi hat ibni ft is then a 
ai]q)le matter to. count the tally marka by each name and record 
the frequeiicies in the frequency coltunhi By totaling the naniier 
of hbmihatibha and' the frequenciea, one can determine other 
meaaures» auch. as noean mmiber pi times leaders are iraminated, the 
percentages of ihterriewees tSo nominate any particular leader, 
ahd_6thers« 

The sik'^^id atcp^in summarizing the responses would be to make 
an array of the nominated ieaders in the order of the number of 
times mentlbhedi llie.array shoaid also include the ranking of 
leaders and the frequency of times mentioned. The following 
suggested form could be us^t^. 

mmi eoMMUNirr tmm by rank order and frequency. 

JONESVILLE* June 1967 



Rank 


Nana 


Fraquancy 


j 


fllllajii Joriis 


28 


2 


Litis Adais 


22 




56 


Julia II Ikerson 


2 
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Dcpciiding^upon tfie of, the study, some reieircHers touIS 

elimintt* from the array those liamed only once or twicer 
Another way to view the responses ia to derelop sociograma 
to determine who names whom. Bonjeah addajnai^t to the data 
gained by the reputatibhal approach By determining which leaders 
are nominited by only top leaders, by only low-lerel leaders^ 
and by both top leaders and low-leTei leaders. Those named 
only by the top leaders he caiia V 'hidden" leaders; those named 
only by lofflevel leaders are called V •symbolic" leaders; and 
those named By both top and low-leYel leaders are called "risi- 
ble" leadersi The anderstanding or use of these more soph is ti • 
catei procedures would require familiarity with the cited 
references mid other pertinent literature^ or consultation with 
the social scientist suggested above as interviewer or with a 
professional cornnunity organization consultant* 

^ Each question in the interview schedule can be treated 
similarly to the question illustrated above, ftat is, various 
sooniaries can be developed by. the use of tallies, frequency* 
distributions, arraysi and sbciograms. 

The names of persons named and ranked by the. foregoing 
procedures should not Be disclosed beyond the individuals 
carrying out the study. This type of data should be treated as 
(^Ohftdenfisl and should be used only as a guide to determining 
ihdividualsi organizations, and factions to involve in the 
health studyplanning«action process. 

Mdiii<mal Observalim 

The prpcedures des ^ve us mainly the names of power 

actors^ and po^w^^ A ranking of leaders by number 

of times mentioned does not tell us the power structure^ pattern 
of interaction, or clique structure among these actorsi The 
questions on factions and "go-betweens" yield some insight in^to 
the pattern of interaction. The alert interviewer may also gain 
aome_ insight by probe questions about which top leadeis work 
together or against each other. After the interviews^ acaitiohai 
insist can be gained by certaiii bbservatibhs of the patterned 
relationship between influehtials and brganizatibns. After being 
sensitized by the leadership survey, one can quickly gain cues 
to interaction patterna by libtihg (1) names in the hews, (2>. 
sides taken in bonmunity issu |[3) visiting patterns, (4) who 
has coffee with whcMn, (S) who frequents whose office, and (6) 
kinship ties and other patterns. 
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M&ttifyini the be^isioffM^ni Process 

After deteraining the reputed influential, pbieii^inj pit- 
terns of interection, end reading the local newpape^r one can 
probaBly generalise about the prbceaa by which t^^ 
decxaiona are made in a coawunity. One could detetop atandard 
questions in the interriew schedule about idiere and hoir i^rtant 
deciaiona are made. (Xir experience in sereral seadiea indxcatea, 
howerer, that this is a question one keeps conaUiit^iy in mind 
but does not ask all respondents* it may be aaked »s a probe 
question of a few indiridualr with whora the iitt^^fiewer has 
eatablished a high degree 61 confidence and rapports 
^ A ftw examples of the decision-raaking groupa and ptdcetfses 
will illustrate our pointi Ihe^iter i^s asked to v<lice a_ study 
of a small county seat_ of approximately 5,000 people* On the 
first day in town^ he interviewed fire knowledgeiblea and had a 
gobd.indication ol *fio the top leaders were. Ihe iiw iflorning in 
a quiet motel restiurant, the four men who hid been WSinatcd 
flwst often, aa. top inf laenti ala were dbaef ted hating feeakf aat 
together. In addition, they met every morning for breakfast dur* 
ing the fo^r days of the study. Further bbsertitioha and in* 
quiries indicated chat this "informal leadership clique' V Set 
daily to discuss commonity and cbuhty affairs, Ibey vent their 
separate ways to meet lower letel leader^ for cbffea at i0:30 a^jn. 

In a larger, more diversified cbmm^^ it wa^i found by the 
second day of study thit important projects, to be successful, 
must be approved by the chamber of codntierce. In a a till larger 
and more coc^lcx consnunity, there appeared to be a diriaion of 
labor. A special industrial developmeht organiMtibn exercised 
great power over economic matters. TTie local ccniiunity social 
council (division of IJrii ted Fund) was very ihfluenUsl in the 
social service areas of health, welfare, and recreation. T^c 
chamber of commerce appeared to lead in affairs relative to 
planning, detelbpmeht, and utilities. Ihere was genets! con* 
sensus about each organization's areas of influence^ ^n addi- 
tipii, the brgahizationa were tied closely together by over* 
lapping meinberahip. 

a Jnedium-aiaed c it was found that baaic de* 

cisions aiM)ut v^ich Biajor project to push each year were made by 
a^semisecret community development orgaiiizatioh. tSice the ^e^ 
cisioa was made, the chamber of commerce, to which all the 
members of the semisecret drganizatiph belonged^ carried the 
main burden of implamcntstion. The decision making we have been 

21 
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.di0C«i9«xng ill th^a^ «jCiBipies occurs in whit wia deicribed in 
pracedinj^ tfectionii u eoordinitive iriterititiil groups. 

B^th we i eldership form or structure> ss mil as the persons 
who pcctapy the positions of leadership in a cbmmuhityi ire 
eotisCsfltlv changing* The origiiisl idesitificatidii study muati 
therefore^ be updated. This updating is perhaps best achieved by 
cbiitinuoua testing of the^ eiirlier conclusiohs reached about who 
pr wjbiat s^e the Ihlluentiai individuals^ organizations, and 
factions in a cowii»iity« If continuous updating is not con* 
vehieht^ the identificstion study may be repeated at 2* or 3* 
year intervals. 

tiiQ efforts to this point have been to discuss the nature of 
cbnpUhitjr arid commtihity lesdership as .well as to discuss a 
isethpd of idehtifying the cimmihity leadersi drgahizatibnsi and 
fictions. Ah example of an interview schedule prepared for the 
idehtificitibn of leaderst drganiiatibnsi and factibna in a 
Georgia metrbpolitsh community is reproduced in /^pendix A. 

Ihd idea of using reputationai leaders and perhi4)s positional 
teaiiers-to do more than identify themselves and other community 
leaders hsa been used in Kentucky and Georgia, this approach of 
uaing leaders aa respondents to study needst problana, sttitudesi 
statuii of aorvicest bcgaiusatibnai structure, as well aa leader* 
ship of the cotmiunity, has been called Comuni fy R^ccnnsisssnee 
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APPENDIX A 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 

_ Kbcon, the county seat of Bibb Cduntyi ii located on the 
• •faii iine" 6 miles frbni the geographical center of Georgia, 
Ihe third largest city ih Georgia, _ Macon had an estimated 
population in 1964 of 128,003, while Bibb aunty as a whole had 
a population ojf approximately 145^ 000, The dominant influence 
of Macdii made it practical for stud^ing comminity leadership to 
cdhsider Macon, and Bibb County as one unit. 

The^ following intcCT^ was designed to aid in the 

selection of leadera^ orgaiazati and factions to intblYe in 
plaiming an adttlt_ community education program for Mscbh and 
Bibb County i The same procedures described in this monograph 
for the identification f leaders, orgaiiizatiohsi and factions 
for healtfa«pianning pur ^*«os were cbnsidei^ed appropriate as a 
base to Inroive thei;e r; ^.a in planning for adult education. 
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Reconnaissanee tot Selection of 
Leaders, Organizations, md 
Faetions Macoa— Bibb County, X968 



Ai Idehtif icatiorL 

- J ^ Interview Number _ 

B. Ihtrbdttction 
Nime 

Porpoaas 

CDnfidential (se« ihterriewer instructions) 

C* integyiavf Schedule 

1. Firsti would ydu ple^ae riame about sisc or eight peraona 
who you think have tH^jnoat influence on general coiinuhity 
affairs in the Macon^Bibb Tounty cdmmuhity, rcgardleaa of 
whether or not you approve of the way they use their 
influence. 



2m Hfcat i. the ir.i:: .'t.itJij or iiion of e^ch? 
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3# l^em%i mould you nu« two oir thr^^ p^r^bni whb« you con-^ 
aider to ka the most influeHjbial leaders in e^^^ of tfie 
foUoeitig spccielixed erea^? tKbse elrea^ ntiied as general 
comwity leoders-may also &e na^e<t as leaders in apeciel* 
ised areas* 

4, flhet is the main occupation or pc^sition of each? 



Area ^ Njane ifecopationiPosition 

Bbainasa and U _ __________ 

Industry ^ ' 

i 



Politic* h 
2. 
3. 

Ediic«eiop i. 

2. 
3. 

Religion «nd 1. 
Morale 2. 

3. , 

Common icitions 1, 
(M«0s M«di«) 2i ' 

mUts 1. - 

2i ^ 
3. ^ 

Labor 1. ^ 

2. ' 

3. " 
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i£2£ Clbcup>tion/Po»ition 
Fecreation * 



i « 



2. 

Giiturai** 1. 
Affairs 2^ 

3. 



Lftw (Ugal 1. 
Affairs) 2 

3. 

or . U 
CDinnunity 2 
Planning 

Women Leaders !• 
2. 



Negro Leaders 1, 
2. 
3. 

r\iblic tfcalth !• 
Programs 2, 

3. 

Medicine U 
2. ^ 
3. 



S« Name one or more groups or organizations having, in your 
ppihioni influence on what happens in the Macon*Bibb 
County community* 
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6. lipoid you please rank these brgahizations from the nost 
influential to the least influential. 

Group or Organization Rating 

Ih 2, 3i etc,) 



7, What do you consider to be the Basic factions, cf0av9g0s. 
or areas of opposition in the Macon-ffibb Gaanty cottinunity? 

8. Who is the best person to act as a link between these 
factions? 



Link 



H ffe- ;pomieRt JSiaract eristics 

Finally, 1 would like to ask you some questions about your* 
self, not to identify you as a person^ but to determine the 
opinions of broad classes of people. (DO NOT kSK FDR INPCHIA* 
TION ALREADT KNOW. ) 

2. Sex: 3. Race: 

4. What is your main occupation and position (within an 
organization) ? 

Occu p a tion t i oa/Organ i z a c t o n 
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Hof ouuiy years of education hmwe yoa ccnpieted? 

ElimehUry or Hi(gi School (nimber of years) 

— - - inmber of years) 

(number of years) 

— - (what?) 

6i tesidcnce: tt) you live within Uic City of i^acoii , 

in the suburbs » or in the county ? 

t. Vow long have you lived in Bibb County? noraber 

of ^ears — — ^ 

8» Have you lived here all of your life, except perhaps for 
a temporary absence due to military, schooling, etc.^ 
Y<> a ' g N o. 

9. Ih you presently hold any political/governmental office(s)^ 

Yes N b 

If yes, which one(s)? 



Scctcd -_ 

pointed 



E. i^ ^l4^ Introduction 

- - . - - ~ " - from the Iftiiversity of 

G^rgia. I am here repreaenting a joint effort among the univer- 
sity^ your local junior college, and the Greater Macon Qiatnber of 
Gamerce* My iivnedii ate purpose is to identify a number of gen- 
eral community leaders, specialized leaders, and influential 
brgi>!Aizatioiis« 

LiS^r a team oi faculty and staff r?rmbers from the uhiver- 
sityand Mac on Junior College n/ili come in tc interview these 
leaders concerning chair vjovj of th*^. hetd.^ hnd problems of 
Macon and Btbb f^untyi 

_ J^'*^^^^^'^^" aiboui. theiSe riecda ar. 1 prbbleiris Will be of use 
to your Macon Jurdtt College in dcvc^loping its adult corSnunity 
development |>rogram. It vdll also be of use to the Greater Macon 
aiar<7>^r of Ci)nmerce| the Macon-Bibb County Planning Coninission, 
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tbe Heart of 6i)Qrgi« Piiilfiing ifid Oisteibpme^^^ an« 
oc§«r leaders in concinuiiig to * *MbTe Macbii" in your chbser 
directions Prom the unir^^rsity'a point b£ riew, we are inter- 
eiited in studying through the eyea of Ibcal leaders the nced^ 
probiema of the cpnvBiihicy for the yalue the infbrmsUor 
£#ined will hate in helping us understand urban prbblema" it 
generai* This tihdericailding will aid us in making w>re realistif 
owr statewi<ie program in urban and cbmmuhity development* 

_ Plesae k_eep in miiad that the answers you girc me are 
confidential. Tjiat ia* they will not be connected with your 
liamef Only I will see your snawersi From all the responses » I 
ihali prepare a list of the hiSee of leaders who will be asked 
to discuss the needs and problems of Macon and Bibb County with 
the research te^ that will visit your community in November* 
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^* ?Sders? techniques described for Identifying comnunity 



6. Choose one of the four techniques discussed by Harold Six in 
the preceding article which would be most appropHate for 
identifying each of the following conwunlty leaders. 

a. Mrs. Ash is president of the local League fif Wdraen Voters^ 
active Jn htr church, and one of. the founders of the local 
recycling group. Har leadership role would be discovered 
us1ng_the T:z__app*-nafih. 

b. Hr. Brown was Ihstrpental in getting the Mayor to approve 
his community for urban renewal activity. Mr. Brbwh also 
helped promote the decision to relocate the police station 
in the area. 

c. Thirteen well-known residents of Rlverview identified Mr 
Clark as an important and influential person in the community. 

d. Mr.^Bonegal is the ward leader of our comnuhlty,' and also 
works downtown. 

e. The hame^ of Evelyn N. keeps coming up as interviewers talk 
with ^community residents. Ms. N. holds no official position, 
and Is not very active in voluntary organizations. Still, 
almost everyjerspn interviewed has suggested that she plays 
a role in community life. One woman stated: "I'd check with 
Evelyn N. before promoting any improvaneht." 
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7. The author, of this reading, Harold Nix, actually focuses attention 
on one method. Which method or technique does he expound upon and 
why do you think he chose that method? 



8. Suggest a method for discovering leaders in your own cbimiunity, 
using techniques and methods which will give you more information 
than you have now. 
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So hf we Rave discussed several generally accepted ways of identifying 
leader: in a conwunity. Before concluding this moQule, we should r^ise 
some trouble§6nie questions. 

- Are the' leaders who are identified by reputation, status, 
or previous decision-making roles the actual leaders of 
the ^rea? 

- Should leaders be developed and trained within the 
neighborhood? 

- Are there so many leaders for the various roles that 
some of them may never be identified? 

- C3rj any one person or any single group truly represent 
a comfftj^iity? 

In hls^'t^'-k with a group of teen-age boys the author notgd that the 
true leader never asserted himself in public, never assumed the office of 
president, and never identified himself as the actual decision-Quaker. Some 
conwiunities are like that; the real leaders do not appear to be leading, 
but play a role behind the scenes. 

Saul AlinsRys founder of the People's Organization, points out that 
frequently, when a comnunity is being studied^ instead of searching out true, 
indigenous leadership, officials or agents look for persons similar to 
thenselves. "The organizers theifiselves feel much more at Home with these 
people, and find thetn more articulate and more able to talk in terms and 
values that fthey] are comfortable with."^ 

Rather than sifnply identifying status leaders or those who have held 
power for years, organizers following Alinsky seek to recruit and train hew 
leadership, The new leadership must come from the people thenselves, speak 
the local language, and know their neighbors. Alinsky says: 

The building^of a People's Organization can be done only 
by the people themselves. The only way that people can express 
thetnselves is through their leaders. By their leaders we mean 
those persons whom the local people define and look op to as 
leaders. Native or Indigenous leadership is of fuhdamental 
Importance in the attemot to build a People's Qrgahizatibh, 
for without the support and co-operative efforts of native 
leaders any such venture is doomed to failure in the very 
beginning. 

lB9 
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These Indigenous leaders are 1n a very true sense the 
real representatives of the people of the community. They 
have earned their position of leadership among their people 
and are accepted as leaders^ A People^s organization must 
be rooted in the people tfiemselvesi if a People's Organization 
were to be thought of as a tree^ the indigenous leaders would 
be the roots arid the people themselves the soil. To rest on 
the soil and be nourished by the soil, the tree must be sup- 
ported by its roots.* 

Another trbublesdme aspect of leadership is this question: Who re- 
presents a cqmnunity? In a broader serise, the question is: Can any person 
or group truly represent a conmunity? Because in a serise no orie eari re- 
present others* providing every eitizeri the opportunity to participate 
avoids endorsing leaders or the problem Of ideritifyirig those who coriceivably 
may represerit ari area or a sizeable number of the residents. At the very 
least if some citizens are to be "representatives," they should be elected 
by their peer? arid, riot selected by someone outside the group. 

For public officials, some of these points are bound to cause 
difficulties. Leaders may change from time to time or from issue to issue. 
Perhaps leadirs charige because of rieighborhood dissatisfactiori with previous 
leaders or because of the high trarisiericy iri urbari rieigfibbr hoods. So 
while officials certairily desire to designate or work with one or several 
representative citizens or with a representative group, this is seldom 
possible. No brie residerit may represent citizens on all isiues* and everi 
those who claim to represent may be spuriously making that claim. The 
officials must be accountable to all citizens. While they may frequeritly 
negotiate with the leaders, they sftbuld always be open to others, -to 
evblvirig leaders, and especially tb the indigeribus leaders. This is bne 
reasbn why elected comnunity bbards offer a partial solution-to the problem 
of "represe<itativeness." 

9. Suggest from the readings or from ybur experience several 
reasbns why leaders ideritified by the reputstional approach 
may not be the actual leaders bf a conmunity. 
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10. What is Alinslyr's position on coimiunlty leadership? 



U. 



Given the concept of "representativeness," is It possible for 
one person to represent a neighborhood? Why or why not? 



i 
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0. THE NEIGHBORHdOD ATLAS STUDY 

The Neighborhood Atlas study of Pittsburgh, described In the following 
article by Ahlbrandt and Cuhhingham, combines several of the ideas presented 
'ri this module by: 

• seeking to identify neighborhoods; 

• using map drawing sessions to get citizens' 

perceptions of their neighborhoods; 

• helping to structure "cbmrnunities" which would 

foster citizen participation; 

• using questionnaires to get citizens' 

attitudes toward their communities; 

• establishihg a structure and a process which 

will help public officials to becom* more 
accountable. 

the Atlas study helps us by providing several methods by which we 
can learn more about out neighborhoods or cbtimunities. It also suggests that 
each neighborhood is uhique, and public officials may have to treat areas 
Indlvidaally in order to be accountable. The survey suggests, too, that 
citizens feel considerable dissatisfaction with urban communities, and that 
gbverhmeht services can be improved i 
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PITT HELPS CITY MOVE TOWARD NEIGHBGRHOOD GOVERNMENT 

BY 

Roger 5. Ahlbrandt^ Jr. 

AND 

James V. CunniMgham 



I 



♦Reprinted W1tfi permission of the authors and of the publishers of 
Pitt-Supplanent In which this article originally appeared. 
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^.^^..'^"^i^''^^^^ Pittsburgh] has been helping the City of Pittsburgh move 
iritb a new era of nelghborhobd government. 

What began a few years ago as an unheralded Pitt-aided research prdjeet 
for the Pittsburgh Neighborhood Alliance has taken on major significance 
s^nce January, when a new voter-approved home-rule charter went into effect 
authorizing "coflwunity advisory boards" for the neighborhoods of Pittsburgh' 
With the charter providing that the first cormiunlty boards can be ilected 
In 1977, the city must soon be divided into community advisory board districts 
each district to contain one or more whole neighborhoods. Since the Pitt- 
aided research proj-ect is identifying the boundaries are basG^ on census tracts 
the project has become crucial to establishing the new boards, a fact given 
formal recognition by city government. 

While Pittsburgh's Department of City Planning has long published a map 
of the city's neighborhoods, the boundaries as based on census tracts and do 
and do not match most neighborhood boundaries as seen by their residents, 
eensus tracts in Pittsburgh are subdividions of v«rds, whose lines were 
drawn decades ago and are now obsolete. 

Known as the Pittsburgh Neighborhood Atlas, the research effort not only 
IS Identifying neighborhood boundaries, but also aims to develop a neighborhood 
information system which could be useful to volunteer neighborhood organizations 
the various departments of city government, and especially to the new com- 
munity boards. 

The story goes back to 1969 when thirty neighborhood organizations 
in Pittsburgh, sharing frustration in their dealings with city hall, fed- 
erated into the Pittsburgh Neighborhood Alliance, and began campaigns to 
draw attention to the needs of neighborhoods, influence city budget-making, 
and aid individual neighborhoods with their larger problems. 

the time Pete Flaherty had just been elected mayor in a campaign in 

wh^ch he had promised more attention to the neighborhoods. Neighborhood 
leaders who formed the Alliance felt it was an opportune moment to seek a 
new, more productive relationship with city hall. 

Faculty and field-work students from the Pitt School of Social Work 
aided neighborhood groups in organizing the new federation, and establishing 
its relations with city government. 
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Both benefits and conflicts flowed from the effort. As the hew 
alliance pursued the relationship, especially In Its attempts to Influen .e 
the making of the city's annual operating budget, neighborhood leaders 
became acutely aware of their weakness in negotiating. Part of the weak- 
ness flowed from the lack of legitimacy of the volunteer, informal or- 
garilzatibhs, and part from a lack of current, precise information about 
their own neighborhoods. 

Which heighbbrheods were losing, which gaining, population? What 
was happening to housing, employtnerit, and incomes? Was the number of shops 
and small service businesses growing or declining? What were the public 
service priorities of people? Which services in which neighborhoods were 
considered adequate, which inadequate? And so on. 

To ranedy this information weakness, staff from Pitt's Office of Urban 
and Community Services, together with faculty from the University Center 
for Urban Research and the School of Social Work, aided leaders Of the 
Pittsburgh Neighborhood Alliance in designing an Information system for 
the neighborhoods, based largely on concepts originated by thi Institute 
of Neighborhood studies in Washington, D.C. From the beginning the pro- 
ject benefited from the advice of the institute and its director, Milton 
Kotler, Who is nationally known for his seminal book, Ne4ghbgf^hood Government , 
published in 1969. 

A committee of lOth ward residents came together to help guide the ' 
prodict, and to give it local support. A Isrge sample of households was 
visited, with lOth ward residents and Pitt students serving as interviewers. 
Householders were asked to identify their neighborhood and its boundaries 
as they saw them, they were asked for their views on a wide range of 
public services, and for information about themsilves. 

At the same time, ibth ward neighborhood leaders came together to 
assess their neighborhoods' boundaries, and to draw maps from the perceptions. 

The results of the lOth ward project convinced those Involved that a 
city-wide effort was feasible, the pilot projict Was the testing ground for 
the questionnaire (818 Interviews were conducted) and the techniques used 
to determine neighborhood boundaries. Questions which did riot produce useful 
information were deleted or altered in some manner prior to insertion in the 
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final qaestionnaire for the city project; Three techniques were used to 
identify neighborhood bcandaries in the 10th ware? iwo proved useful and were 
retained for the larger effort. These two were the aroup map-drawing sessions 
t^y neighborhood leaders, and questions asked in the individual interviews. 

In addition to refining the research techniques, the 10th ward project 
made a signifi.:;nt contribution to the development of the information system 
which would eventually evolve into the Neighborhood Atlas. One neighborhood, 
Garfield, was selected for detailed analysis. Information from the survey 
was supplemented by hard, quantifiable data gathered from other sources in 
order to construct a comprehensive picture of the condition of the neighborhood. 

Residential real estate transaction prices were used to depict the 
over-all direction of neighborhood chahgi^ the theory being that housing 
prices capture the quality of the neighborhood environment as well as 
attritjtes of the structure itselft and* therefore, an analysis of trends 
in market prices would provide ^n insight into. the direction of neighborhood 
change. (For instance* diclinihg prices relative to other locations would 
signal neighborhood decline.) Qther indicators which were used to monitor 
aspects of neighborhood change included the number of mortgage loans {ad- 
justed for the number of real estate transactions), real estate tax delinquency, 
building permits, and the number of welfare cases. 

The analysis of the Garfield data convinced the researchers and the 
citizens who were involved that the information system could produce useful 
results, useful in the sense of not only showing the direction in which the 
neighborhood was moving but also suggesting courses of remedial action. 

For instance* in Garfield a pessimistic picture was portrayed. Res- 
idential real estate transactions* deflated by the Cohsumer Price index, 
showed a net decrease during the period studied; mortgages were on the decline; 
tax delinquency was increasing; and welfare cases were on the rise. These 
indicators riveal a neighborhood which has continued to decline despite 
$5-million in renewal funds invested in the neighborhood by government 
since 1969. 

In order to develop a strategy to counteract decline* more specific 
data was nicessary, and this was available from the household survey. 
Garfield residents were more dissatisfied with their ntighrA-^rhood than 
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residents of the other 10th ward neighborhood^. Fifty- four per t^nt of 
the respondents felt their neighborhood w9s unsafe i and 62 per cent were 
dissatisfied with recreational services. The survey data therefore piripbihted 
some of the major causes of resident unhappiness, and do so in a manner which 
is useful to city officials and citizen organizations. This type of ah in- 
formation system should be Invaluable to the community advisory boards 
when they are created. 

In order to experiment with the form for a neighborhood information 
system, the Garfield data were packaged in a 16-page booklet, the cover of 
which shows a map of the city depicting Garfield's general location. The 
Graphic Arts Department of Pitt's Gdmmuhioations Center made a significant 
cohtribatioh to the project by helping to design, lay out, and assemble 
the Garfield Mini-Atlas- This sample atlas is being circulated among potential 
users to elicit comments. 

As the Neighborhood Atlr;s project was being designed and tested, other 
opportunity came the way of the Pittsburgh Neighborhood Alliance. Ah 
election for a charter conmission was held in the city in 1972- Several 
citizehis active in neighborhood affairs, including Gabor Kish, president 
of the Alliance, son election to the commission, 

f)Ve hew charter commissioh hired Professor James Cunningham of the 
School of Social Work as its director, and began an exhaustive study of 
Pi tt:sburgh's city government, aided by considerable involvement of citizens 
and organizations from throughout the city. So the year 1972 saw charter 
reform and Atlas research steaming along oh parallel tracks. 

Charter cormilssion members found that a chief complaint of Pittsburgh 
people was a lack of access to city goverriment. For more than a century 
prior to 19U the neighborhoods had had representatives in select and common 
councils, Dur'ng i911 the State legislature abolished the two large councils 
and replaced them with a single, 9-member, at-large council. Neighborhood 
representation in eity goverwent ended. 

A major finding of the charter coninission was that "Mechanisms need 
to be provided to ensure citizens the means to communicate with city govern- 
ment, and to participate in Its processes.'* 
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The commissi dn, after many public hearings and long discussion and 
debate, decided to retain the small at-large cbtihcil as a policy-making 
body with city-wide view, btit to authorize community advisory boards to 
be the voices of citizens and neighborhoods. 

"•"^^s ^'^s one cf the most controversial provisions in the proposed 
charter offered to Pittsburgh voters at the November 1974 election. Blacks 
said the boards did not offer iridugh power to the neighborhoods. The police 
union said the boards dffered too much. Maydr Flahirty criticized the 
provision for advisory boards, but sat out the referendum. The voters said 
"yes," 51,484 to 43,146. 

During 1974 the charter commission became interested enough in the 10th 
ward pilot effort to provide some funding. The commission also inserted a 
requirement in the charter that districts for the new community advisory 
boards be drawn with consideration for "areas of the city recognized as 
neighborhoods because of historical, geographic, or other factors." The 
charter commission report also directed that "no traditional neighborhoods 
should be split in drawing district lines." 

At that time, Pittsburghers in the neighborhoods and city government 
knew of no proven* acceptable method for delineating the boundaries of an 
urban neighborhood. Hence* the boundary determination experimentation in 
the 10th Ward became of crucial importance. 

As the map-drawing and citizen-perception method employed in the lOth 
ward proved workable, the Pittsburgh Neighborhood Alliance moved to expand 
the Atlas project city-wide— again with aid from University of Pittsburgh 
faculty, staff, and students. 

Strong encouragement came also from city government. On May 5* 1975, 
city council, by a 9-0 vote, authorized a $25*000 city contract with the 
Atlas project to aid it in producing boundaries for all the neighborhoods of 
the city. 

With the 10th ward project fully milked fdr ideas and directidn by 
mid-1975, planning for the city-wide effort was accelerated and completid 
by year's end. Execution of the city-wide Atlas effort began in January 
1976 with volunteers and staff beginning a long tramp across the city* ^ 
holding map-drawing sessions every week with leaders in one or more neighbor- 
hoods. 

Q XII. 3. 46 
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An overhead pfojectdr was used to orient citizens to heighbdrhbod 
maps arid the art: of map-drawing. Most participatants caught on quickly 
and by June, 1976. 40 sessions had been held and a thousand revealing 
citizen-drawn maps collected. 

Map-drawing sessions mainly draw neighborhood activists. So, at the 
same time the sessions were Beirig held, a massive mail survey was undertaken 
to gain the perceptions and attitudes of a large cross section of that vast 
majority of residents who never go to meetings. 

Prior to undertaking the city-wide mailing, the questionnaire was pre- 

>_ _ — 

tested to determine if the shortened survey instrument with changes inserted 
would produce useful results, and also to obtain the response rate (a 5 per 
cent sample was heeded; therefore, the number required to be sent out depended 
upon the expected rate of response), three hundred questionnaires were 
mailed in the pretest, and approximately one- third were returned in a usable 
form. 

The city-wide effort was designed to survey a sample of registered 
voters. To obtain names and addresr > a contract was entered into with 
Allegheny County's Bureau of Electior-. A 15 per cent sample of all regis- 
tered voters was drawn from each of the city's 423 voting districts. The 
initial mailing included 29,000 households, and a 5 per cent or better re- 
sponse rate was achieved in 316 districts. For the other 107 districts^ 
another 15 per cent sample was randomly selected, excluding those in the 
first sample, and a mailing of an additional 6,000 households was undertaken, 
the results are not yet available. However, if any district is still 
deficient, telephone interviews will be conducted. 

The magnitude of the mailing arid the subsequent handling of the re- 
turns necessitated well -developed procedures to efficiently catalog the 
results and key-punch the data for computer processing. Staff from Pitt's 
Urban Research Center worked closely with the Atlas staff to devise a 
workable system for expeditiously handling in excess of 9,000 returns. Most 
of the data ' been prepared for computer processing, and the preliminary 
analysis ^ ay. 

The .laire developed for the city-wide mailing, shortened 

considerably from the 10th ward pilot, consists of 17 questions, several 
having up to 12 parts. The questions concentrate upon neighborhood bound- 
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iflesi helghbornood problems (unsafe streets, stray dogs* vacant buildings, 
etc.), and resident satisfaction with public services (police, schools, 
parks and recreation, street maintenance, etc.). Respondents are also asked 
to conment on their reasons for dissatisfaction. In addition, socis-eeonomic 
and danograpfilc data are requested. 

The information will be combined with data provided by Pittsburgh's 
Department of City Planning to form a mini -atlas for each neighborhood, and 
for each cpnmunity advisory board when formalized. The data will include 
residential real estate transactions, the number cf conventional mortgages 
loans, information on population and income provided by R.L. Polk and Com- 
pany, and the attltudinal data from the survey. 

^•^^'s information will facilitate an analysis of neighborhood problems 
and resident satisfaction across all of Pittsburgh's neighborhoods. Elected 
officials and professionals in various city departonents will have a concrete 
basis for assessing the quality of the services being delivered. Although 
quality is a subjective evaluation on the part of city residents, there is 
no reason to believe that citizens' perceptions should not constitute a 
valid proxy for variations in the actual quality of services provided. 

The availability of these data marks the first time that quality In- * 
dicatofsfor analyzing public service delivery have been available, and 
it Is at least a starting point for attempting to assess where neighborhood 
needs are the greatest. This information should be a useful input into the 
formulation of the city's operating, capital improvement, and cormunity 
development budgets. 

The Neighborhood Atlas will also be helpful to the elected coinnunlty 
advisory boards, as well as to voluntary neighborhood organizations. The 
Atlas will identify neighborhood problems and will enable priorities to be 
established for each neighborhood oh the basis of fact, iiot bias or emotion. 
Representatives of a neighborhood will thus be armed with hard data and will 
be in a stronger position to articulate their demands for improved service 
delivery to the appropriate city departments and elected officials. 

The Information system 'may help to Introduce more relational Ity into 
t^ej^ty's budgeted V process. A neighborhood will be able to argue its 
case by pointing to its rcia. ooship to the rest of the city. Likewise, 
governmental officials will be in a more secure position to turn down the 
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requests of neighborhoods whkh have outperfornied th5 rest of the city. Tc 
the extent that these results occur, resources will be allocated to 
neighborhoods daiiohstrating the greatest heedi 

While the 40 map-drawing se^5i6h5 rSainly have produced data about 
neighborhood boundaries, th^^y 3lSD have serv^ as inforrnation, discussion* 
and questioh-and-ahswer sessions on the irrwihent cowiunity advisory boards. 
The boards are complex in desigh, ahd the chance to ihfonn a thousand 
neishborhbbd activists about their Intricacies ha> not been wasted. Questions, 
doubts, and consrients were plentiful at the sessions, and well-ihfonried 
persons were oh hand to answer. 

The most-frequently-asked questions concerned the powers of the 
boards, ..id their relation to maybri council, and other parts of city 
government. Iniliial powers of the new con^nunity advisory boards will be 
limited to: 

■ reviewing and advising council and the rnayor oh proposed 

zoning changes in the community district; 

■ reviewing and advising council and mayor on the social 

and physical plans for the district; 

1 reviewing and advisihS council and the mayor on the 
distribution of city services to the district; 

ii meeting annually with the mayor and council to discuss 
problems, needs, and public affairs of the district; 

■ mandating a meeting vyithin two weeks w^^ the approp^icite 

head of a major administrative unit of the city to 
discu.ss a specific district problem. 

Council may, by ordinance, give additidnal powers and duties to the 
boardr: Powers may also be added by initiative and referenduni. An example 
of a ^^tential additional power would be a veto over zoning proposals. 

Future powers granted likely will depend upon the strength, com- 
petence, and intiative of the new boards, as well as oh the size of the 
cohstitueheies they build. If the boards are weak and ineffective, they 
will remain advisory, and perhaps even fade away. If the boards are ag- 
gressive and productive, the public 1S likely to support additional powers. 
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the boards will be h legitimate part of city gbvarhmeht, and their 
m^bers will be pablic offic s, although they will not be paid. Board 
manb^rs will be elected at regular mur.cipal elections along with council 
members. 

This move by Pittsburgh to a preliminary form of neighborhood 
government is part of a national movement. More than twenty cities* 
including Portland, Ore.* New York City, Birmihghaan Ala., Indianapolis, 
Ind., Newton, Mass., Dayton, Ohio, and Washingtc^i* O.J., have taken some 
steps toward establishing a formal role for neighborhood groups in local 
government. 

Washington's -'advisory neighborhood corwiisrions" were elected for the 
first time in February 1976, and are now going through birth pains, arguing 
whether citizens who are not cornmission members are to be allowed to speak 
at regular weekly meetings. Washington has 30 boards, and each is to have 
a substantial grant of tax funds to spend for he ighborhdod purposes, a 
power ^t given to Pittsburgh's boards, at least not yet. 

,bhal recdgriitidh of a need for vigorous urban neighborhoods— -in- 
clud 3 lir Ir exercise of governmental powers--has come from such respected 
bodies as the £c: .ittee for Eccnc^ic Development, mad3 up of leading 
corporate executives and educators* the American Institute of Architects, 
and the federal government's own Advisory Conmission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, these organizations see the neighborhood as a principal sr-urce 
of citizen loyalty and citizen effort, two essential elements for main- 
taining and improvir<g cities. The movement for neighborhood government comes 
at a time of continued population decline for most cities, and is viewed 
as a possible psychological aid to slowing the decline. (Althbug??, of course, 
not all students of cities view population reduction as a bad thing.) 

Population decline has been particularly acute in Pittsburgh* where 
there has been a net loss of 206,009 persons since 1950. The city's coming 
community advisory boards may be a new stimulus for reirivigoration of the 
city's residential areas. 

In addition to approving boundary lines for the new board districts, 
Pittsburgh's city council must write and pass a complex ordinance setting 
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up the drgahlzatlbh and procedures for tfie boards^ Here the council 
will have more aid from the University of Pittsburgh/Pittsburgh Neigh- 
bbrhbbd Alliance cbmblnatloh^ doh Robison, a ma sterns student in the 
Graduate School of Public and International Affairs, who also serves as 
vlce-presideht of the All lance. Is writing a model ordinance as his thesis. 

Of great consequence to the boards will be the attitude of Pittsburgh's 
next mayor. Pete Flaherty has announced he will not saefc re-election 
In 1977. The first boards will biS sworn In the same day as the new mayor. 
If there are aggressive boards and a mayor who supports the notion of 
neighborhood participation in city government^ It could mean a significant 
and probably constructive change In the my things are run in Pittsburgh. 
However, If the hew mayor ignores the boards or dpposer: decentralization 
of power, there could be great civic conflict and perhaps accelerated 
dec! ine. 

Meantime, Pitt people and neighborhood folk work enthusiastically, 
building the framework for v<hat they hope will ?)e an effe-ctive and 
constructive exercise of government powers by neighborhood people. As 
Dean Duvid Epperson of the School of Sociil Work has :3ld, "Our students 
and faculty have both learned and cohtfibuted much in this joint effort. 
It Is only to be hoped their cohtributldhs will have lasting effect in 
helping make Pittsburgh a city infused with vigorous civic life, proud 
of Its neighborhood democracy and justice." 



Dr. Ahlbrandt is an asad&Late professor and Dr. Cunningham a pvofeseor in 
the School of Social Work. Eaah SBTvea on the board of the Pittsburgh 
Neighborhood Atlas-, and Dr. Ahlbrandt is currently chairperson of the 
boca^. 




SOME SURVEY RESPONSES 

table 1 
NEiaHBCi»Hbbb CHANGE 



(^1 |A4af l/^fc . 

Do you think this naighborhpod is 
getting better or getting worse? 

a. Getting much wonifr 

b. Qettlrig a_l[Hle wpfM 

c. Staying thejanie 

d. Getting a iittle better 

e. Getting much better 

f. Don't know 

In general this Is a pretty _ 
good neighborhood. Do you 
a. Strongly agree 
b. 
0. 
d. 

9. 



%^ o^ Total Resgonaes 
Gaffiiid Momingslde 



Disagree 

Strongly disagree 
Dori'l know 



3. Jjf^you had your choice wodd 
yoD continue living in this 
neigh bo rtiood? 

a. No 

b. Yes 





5% 


53 


36 


9 


32 


12 


20 


9 


4 




100% 


4% 


13% 


65 


81 


24 


4 


4 


.1 


—5 


1 


100% 


100% 


35% 


15% 


65 


85 



^urce: 10th Ward Household Survey, 1974. 

rabie 2 
QUAUTY OF LIFE 



100% 



100% 



2. 



Quflstlbn 

1. Would ybu consider this 
a safe neighborhood? 
d« No 
t). Yea 

c. Don't know 

the^ following iiiJIstnf pr bbjeni& 
yiuatljt asaoclated with various 
urban communities. Ptepe rate 
tttejrpblems as they apply to your 
nelghbortfoodoh a scale from 0 to S 
(0 sr not problem; 9 =: a very 
serious biroblem)« 



i« Unsafe streets 

b. Poor housing 

c. yandal[sm 
4. Drug abuse 
e- 8st8 

I Burglary br property 

g. Poor police-community relations 

h, i^j^k of recreation facilities 
L Alcoholism . 

Source: 10th Ward Household Sun/ey, 1974. 



^ of^l'otai-Resporis— 




16% 
80 

100% 





Ratinp 


5^ 


1.8 


3.3 


0.7 


5.2 


3;2 


4.7 


2.7 


1.6 


i;6 


5.1 


3.1 


3.S 


1.< 


4,8 


: ij 


4.5 
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Each of the following statements describes a ciainmuntty in terms 
Of one of the tneainings described in part A of this Hodale (i.e;. 
social, political, bysiness^ perception) for- identifying and de- 
scribing your comnunity. Choose the basis for defining corrmunity 
which best matches e5Ch of the following statanents. 

a. The Pittsburgh neighborhood atlas program emphasized which 
meaning? _ 

b. Ward 15, Mew Haven. 



c. The East Liberty Shopping district. 

d. All of our activities and interests take place within the 
Norths ide area. 

e. this area includes many Central Europeans their social 
cluUs are all iiere. -_ 

f . Citizens of SHadyside consider their community to be bounded 
by Baum Boulevard and Craig Street. 



What are the powers of the ^ (.\,b9tiunity Advisory Boards to be 
formed in Pittsburgh? 



What other information did the Neighborhood Atlas project seek to 
obtain from its surveys? 
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Banti-BoJK.°i97i.1J!l|!l|.^''-^' O^^^^^^er's Manual . New York 

Politics "^flllrl^n "Reputation and Resburees In Coninunlty 

Pontics, American Jou rnal of SBclology . September, 1966, p. 30. 

Chlc^o Pass,']l)rp^ ^^^^°^ '''''''''' 
4. Ibid ., p. 87. 
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ASSIGNMENT 



The following questions should be answered as completely eis possible on 
separate paper. Two copies of your responses should be msiled to th6 
instructor. One copy will be returned to you with the instructor's 
comments and the other will be retained as part of your course record. 

aormuru^y bz6i MmtLiits you/i cormanVCy. 

B. Vz6x:/Ubz yoWL om comixyUty {ont you Zive In, wo/ife ok 
knoiA) quitz weZt) in toAm oi im dantruiorU : 

/. Leade/ulup 

and ont oi thz noiZoujlng : 
2. RtsidzniA (o>l) 
Housing [oA] 

CluUuaoI iMtUuUom [ok] 
Vhy^icM Mpzc^ [ok] 

[Urttu^ iZ obvZoaa, in^ you obtained uotm iyiiomu^on. ) 

c. Wh^.MtioAjmt^^ -^di tkz abqvz dUmzmivm do you 

4tllt hted io obJbai,h? Sinaz 4.ne/cz aijj^^ addi;^ inioAmaXion 
to fee obtiUnzd abottt a conmunity, thz puApo6z o^ ^dUs poAt oi the 
(U^igmeM i6 ioK you to coiti-t3€^_«rfuLC fcinrf iniorjncUXon cdbout a 
totmju^ avoMabtz-'-inigAmaiion thai mwi be 

obtalnzd by mzan6 oi^. ^a/wzy^, zpz<Uat ^tadiz^^ iM.ZA\rim6, et? ^ 
ThU quz^tioh, thz^zioAz, KzhJUg Kzjq^^ you. p^zpm^ ctn 

outlinz io/t a KZAzjotJixih pmpozat ok ptcjzcX t/iat you muM tikz 
to undzAtdkz t^ you had tkz nzcz^^oAy az6owicz6. tMe tke^ ^oLtou^ng 
thAzz 6tzp6 to hzif) you ^.t^ciuAe youA JwttLnz. 

?. tc6t bAcziZy tkz 6pzciiic iniomaZLon item yoa 
^ti±l nzzd. 

2. EKptcUn why you nzzd tkU in^omaZioh 

• 3. Suggz^t ^z mzthod loA mzthodh] by ujkick you tjooutd 
6y4tzmaZicatty obtain thU information. 
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1. Books on raetf^;icf3 c^" conmunity study [see the note on the bottoni of 
page 4.7] : 

a. Arensberg* eorirad^g. "the Conniunity Study Method. " Ani^-iea n 
dourha] of gociolof^- (Septeinber 1954): pp. 109'124."' 



b. Golcord, ddantva C. Yoyp gaiffmjnity. Revised ed.. New York . 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. 

c. New! in, Joseph, gt^al.. Orgariizijig. and Cdndugtlhq Coimiunity 
Sopyeyg^. Fort CoTTins, Color-adbT Corrmunity Resonree Beveiopmeht , 
Cooperative Extension Service. Colorado State University; 1976. 

d. U,S. Department of Conwefce^ Bureau of the Census; Censasiiggta 
for Comnufr i ty Act jgn . Washington i D.C. Government Pr-tnting 
Office, August, 1975. 

e. Warren, Roland L., Studying Your. Cpimiun i t y. New York: Free 
Press, 1965. 

g. Young, Pauline. Sc.ientjf ie Soeial Surveys and Resear^ . Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ.: PreHTice Hall , "1966'. ' ' 

h. Warreni Donald I^i and Warren, Rachel le B. , TheJJiahto^lvPAj 
Organizer 's GtiidetJogk. Notre Dame: University of Notre "T''^ 
Press i forthcoming. 

2. Warrens Roland L., "A ComnmBity Model." In, Readin gs in Cortrouni t y 
Organizatio n Prai:tic:6^ pp. 20-27. Edited by Ralph M. Kramer 

and Harry Sprechtl Tnglewood Cliffs, Nd.: Prentice Hall, 1975. 

3. Books bh community leaders and power structure studies: 

a. Agger, Robert j^^aV. T 6e Ru 1 ers^^d th_e^:gul ed . New York, Wiley, 
1964. 

b. Bahfleld, Edward^ and Wilson, dames Q. City Politics. Cambridge; 
Harvard University Press, 1965. 

c. Dahl, Robert. Mfe,4oyerB:S^? New Haven, Yale University Press. 
1961. 

d. Hunter, Floyd. Co^fl^ity P^_\^r st^^^ Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1968. 

e. Polsby, Nelson. |::oimwity .Power and Pol itical Theory. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1963. 

f. Presthus, Robert. Men at the top: A Stjjdy in Community Power. 
New York, Oxford University Press* 1964^ 
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m TERMS And concepts 

^ CGnynunicatiori 
^ Informatiori 

# Media 

# Data 

^ Feedback 

# SeMer 
^ Message 
^ Receiver 

^ 

introduction 

TKis Module relates the concept of accountability to coirmunication. 
The public official who is trying to be accountable will keep citizens 
Informed about plans and proposals, decisions, and progress in achieving 
goals. The official will use variousconinunication devises: radio, 
television, published reports, and letters. 

two-way coimiunicatioh is necessary for accountability, (his means 
that the official not only sends messages to the public but* in rtturhi 
receives their messages. When citizens do make suggestions, criticisms, 
or requests, the accr-untable official must respond quickly and appropriately. 
Feedback is an essential par: of the process. 

Several means of cormiunication a:^e discussed: newsletters and similar 
publications, newspapers and television, telephones, and letters. Not 
only officials but citizens and their groups can utilize these means, so 
the suggestions are generally valid for citizens too. It should not be 
forgotten that citizens must cdmnuriicate their ideas promptly and accurately 
to the officials. In a tin:** when the public tends to mistrust and resist 
advertising and public relations efforts, both groups must take precautions 
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to ensure that the messages sent ar^ genuine and that the messages are 
received Without distortion. Several examples of effective conSunication 
are presented. A final section discusses the accountability of the niedia 
Because of their impact on municipal policy-making, the press, radio 
and television services must provide an adequate and unbiased supply 'of 
news arid information to the public. 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

When you have completed the readings and assignment for this module, 
ywi should be able to: 

1. Differentiate between one-way and two-way eoninunl cation. 

2. Gcf^pare thf' usefulness of various coninuhlcatlon methods In 
er>.'- iing ^o^:Hc accountability. 

3. RecoRinend cormunlcation methods useful 1n responding to citizen- 
Initiated communication, 

4. Propose some solutions to the problCT of communicati^^^^^^ 
diverse groups, such as racial, ethnic, and other minority 
groups. 

5. Explain the relationship between accountability and the use of 
comnunicatlon skills, 

6. Demonstrate the use of letter writing as one means of effectively 
and accountably cdninuril eating with citltens. 
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OVERVIEW 



Ot)oectives 


Tasks 


Resources 


Evaluation 


I. Differentiate be- 
tween one- way and 
two-^way communica- 
tion. 


Study Questions 
1, 2 


Module Reading: 
A 

• 


Self 


2. Compare the useful - 
nessof various com- 
munication methods 
in achieving public 
accountability. 


Study Questions 
3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10 


Module Readings: 
A, B, C 


Self 


3, Recpmtiend methods 
useful In respooding 
to citizen-initiated 
cofwiunlcatloii. 


Study Questions 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10 


Module Reading: 
B 


Self 


4. Propose some solUr 
tlons to the prdbJem 
of cdwnuni eating 
with diverse groups i 
such as raciaU 
ethnic, and other mi- 
hdrity groups. 


Study Questions 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
U, 12, 13 


Module Readings: 
A, Bi C 


Self 


5. Explain the rela- 
tionship between ac- 
countability and 
the use of communi- 
cation skills. 


Study Questions 
14, 15, 16 


Module Reading 
D 


Self 


6. Demonstrate the use 
of letter writing as 
one means of effect- 
ively and accountably 
coimtuni eating with 
citizens- 


Module Assignment 


Module Reading 

and your 
own experience 


Ihstructdr 
Feedback 
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A, THE IMPORTANCE OF EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 

Most of us have played the game of "Gossip." Players sit in a circle; 
one menber starts a simple message around the circle; each participant 
repeats to a neighbor on one side exactly what he/she thinks was said by 
the neighbor on the other side. The end results are often hilarious. What 
started as "Mary has on a pretty dress" may end tip as "His honor is in great 
distress." 

In real life failures of communication may be serious. Citizens 
leave a public meeting believing the officials have promised to build a 
new road. What the officials said (or meant to say) v^s "As soon as we 
can find the money we will certainly consider building a new road." But 
the officials have carefully hedged any promise. First, no resources are 
presently available for any roads, and, second, the proposed new road will 
be one of several that will be considered. When failure of communication, 
such as in either of these examples, occurs, mistrust and disillusionment 
may develop, probably on both sides. 

Comnunication is directly related to public accountability. The public 
official who is accountable uses a variety of comnunication methods to keep 
citizens informed and to give then the opportunity to participate. Some of 
these means which are routinely utilized include: 

- Reports to the electorate during political campaigns; 

- Annual reports and others required by law; 

- Reports to citizens (additional reports not necessarily required); 

- Open meetings; 

- Newspaper reports. 

There are many other opportunities for officials to demonstrate their 
concern for accountability. In this module we will focus mainly on these 
cociinunication vehicles: newsletters, radio and television, telephohes^ and 
cbrrespdndence. In subsequent modules, we will discuss group meetings^ 
face-to-face contacts, and public assemblies. 

Some public officials think of cbrmurii eating only on a couple of 
occasions: (1) when funds are being requested for a program or project; 
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and (2) when a pfoaect has been cornpleted and a favorable respdhse may be 
anticipated. 



Cownunication for accountability means comnunicating at other times 
iri the deeislon-malcing process and for other reasons. Four phases in pro* 
gram planning a^nd implementation are suggested when communication 
is especially important: 



1. The problem phase: What are the problens citizens 
report? What upsets them? How do they judge the 
existing level of services and programs? What do 
they want? 

2. The pi anning_ phase: What goal s and objectives can 
we agree upon?_ What levels of services do citizens 
desire? What policies are desirable? What issues 

* do these raise? 

3. The decision phase: What role do citizens have in 
deciding? How are citizens, wishes determined? What 
are the alternatives which are discussed? What are 
the benefits and the costs of the alternatives? 

4. The evaluation phase:. Was the program successful? 
Did it solve problems? What is_citizen reaction to 
the program? Did it meet goals? 



Effective communication at each of these stages at least gives citizens 
the opportunity to participate. They are informed of the various aspects of 
the decisions which must be made. THey are kept informed of progress toward 
a decision. Without such information they can hardly participate meaningfully- 
The official who does hot cornnunicate is blocking any meaningful participa- 
tion and carihot be considered "accountable." But what is communication? 
And more important, what is effective cdrmiuhicatloh? 

Communication is often pictured as a process including three elonehts: 



Certainly If any of these elements is missing there can be no cbmmanlcation. 

However > one more element should be added: the respdhse or feedback 
(sometimes referred to as the feedback loop or closing the circle). So our 
diagram would look like this: 



SENDER 



■|>>MESSAGE 



£>RECEIVER 



SENDER 



> MESSAGE 



> RECEIVER 
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No« the sender has some evidence that the massage has gotten through. The 
receiver, at^least, h4S indicited that the rnessage has been delivered. The 
receiver's responss to the sender may also indicate that the message was 
understood and even what will be done about the message. As ham r-^iio 
operators say after copying down a transmission^ "message received"* citizen 
band users state "10-4*' which means "O.k,, I understand.'* 

The public official is often in the role of sender. The official 
intends to communicate to the citizens what the goverrineht expects to do. 
The mayor announces the opening of a new complaint center. The news is 
sent but by press release* newspaper accounts » Word of mouths inter- 
departmental memos, $nd ^ television interview. From the City Hall point- 
of- view, the message has been sent. 

But what was the message? We have seen how messages can get dis- 
torted. Furthermore i in a day when citizens tend to place little con- 
fidence in government » the message may appear to be sdmethihg other than 
a straight-forward ahnduhcement. 

Few adults today will consider an arihdunc^ent as "truth.*' In the 
preceding example, officials intended to communicate a "message" which 
Should transmit the information that a complaint center has opened. Some 
citizens may see the anhouneement as part of a political campaign for the 
mayor's re-election. Others may see is as a public relations, ginwick or 
as prbpaganda.* Because they distrust advertising^ more of the public may 
feel that "the mayor is blowing his/her own horn-'' Others may see the 
ahhbunceweht only as a "trial balloon"; that is, the administration is 
testing the climate of public opinion and will subsequently decide whether 
or hot to open the center. In bur example we assume that response Is 
desired and ant1cipated--response that will be measured by visits to the 
center. But we recognise that citizens may receive the announcement with 
a variety of meanings that will not all be measured by such visits. 

Another way of looking at a message is to analyze the content. Is 
the message simply a collection of words ^ or facts; or is there 



♦Propaganda is defined as: "doctrines* ideas, arguments or allegations 
spread by deliberate effort through any medium of communication in order to 
further Increase one's cause or to damage an opposing cause. '^ ( Webste^'^ 
Third New Internat:l QriaT_7pij:ti^ 
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information in the message? Often what is intended to be infonnation, or a 
meaningful presentation, turns but to be just ••data." For the uninitiated, 
stocic market quotations are only "data/' But the stockholder receives 
information from such a listing of stock prices, A buying or selling 
reaction to changes in price closes the feedback loop and clearly 
indicates that the message got through. 

The receivers, obviously, vary also. Was the message relevant? Were 
they in a position to hear? Was the choice of media for the ahhbuncement 
geared to the correct constituency? For example, a message of interest 
to Black voters should probably appear in the Black-published newspaper, 
not the more generally circulated metropolitan daily. Unless the intended 
receiver gets the message, eomnuni cation has not occurred 

Effective conmunication requires that the sender get affirmation 
that the message got through, there are many ways of testing this. 
Letters and telephones calls, personal contacts^ some specific response 
which is requested, or the number of pebpile who show up to attend the 
opening may indicate some measure of reception. The city may conduct a 
sample survey to ascertain how many heard the message and how many may 
attend the opening. A less positive response may be that in the next 
election the mayor is turned out of office! 

This total process of conmum' cation may be labelled "two-way corrmunica- 
tibri. " Ah interaction wherein two people send messages arid respond meani rig- 
fully is two-way communication. If only one person talks and there is 
no response, presumably only "brie-way commuriicatidri" is occuririg. Two-way 
coimiunication may be evident in a debate between two politicians, whereas 
a speech from a podium may be only brie-way cbmmuriicatibn. The wise public 
official will seek to maintain two-way communication even if the results 
may be painful at times. 

A special obstacle tb two-way communicatibris is apparent when officials 
have different educational arid/or cultural backgrourids from that of their 
constituents. Sometimes communities are composed of a variety of racial, 
ethriic, or bther cultural groups. A college iri the cdimiUriity may bririg 
many youth to the scene who seem to speak a different language. How do 
public officials get their messages accurately through to the citizens 
when interpretations of words can differ marke^^^. 
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Feedback 1s espeeiilly Important when people have different back- 
grounds. Sometimes the message may have to be translated into another 
language; in New YorR eity and Miami ^ Official messages must be conveyed 
in Spanish as well as English, the cfficjal should take pa-ins to see that 
any messages dispatched are in as simple English as can be written. 
Messages should be reviewed by several persons to make sure they say what 
is intended. Finally, the solution may be to retain sdmeone from the 
particular group in question to carry the message personally and to translate 
the message and its intent to the people with different baclcgrounds. Even 
this process should be tested by feedback: Are folks responding to the 
message? Is the message getting through accurately? 



STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. Draw* for your own use, a diagram of the conrounication process, 
showing the four necessary elements or ingredients. Then, using 
the format and arrangement of the diagram, describe a case from 
real life to illustrate the full comnunication process. 
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2. indicate, by examples, the difference between two-way cammunlcaition 
and one-way conwuni cation. 



3. Differentiate in your own words among: propaganda, public re- 
lations, advertising, and political campaign rhetoric? 



4. Suggest several ways in which politicians may Judge whether 
their messages are "getting through'' and whether they are 
getting response. 
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5. What means are suggested as ways in which officials can 

cbfrnitmicate with groups who have different educational, ethnic, 
racial, or other backgrounds? 



L J 

B. METHODS OF COMMUNICATION^ 

There are many means df conriuni eating with the public of which several 
are discussed here: newsletters and similar publications; media, especially 
newspapers, radio* arid television; the tel|phone; and letters. These 
are emphasized because they are the most used and they reach large numbers 
of people. Other means not covered may include: posters* dramatic events • 
irifontiation centers, coffeehouses, films, conSunity bulletin boards, arid 
pamphlets. 

These skills of conriurii cation are also useful for citizens and citizen 
groups. It is vital that citizeris communicate their needs, their ideas, 
and their cofnnents to public officials. While public assemblies are often 
viewed as the primary vehicle for ascertaining public views, in reality 
much more communication occurs informally via telephbrie calls, letters, 
personal contacts, or the media. Citizens who anticipate feedback from 
officials must take pains to be sure their messages get through accurately 
and in time for appropriate action. 

1. Outreach publications 

Agencies, muriicipal ities^ arid all kinds of organizations use a variety 
of newsletters* magaziniSi and other publications to become known to the 
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public, Newsletters are favoriate mechanisms for communicating with the 
coSnuriity in that they are generally low cost, emphasize local hews* are 
flexible, and take a community-service , approach. The limitations which 
their users must face are that newsletters frequently require a lot of 
work for little response, they must compete with many other newsletters, 
and they are not always read. 



When using newsletters, the following suggestions, which have been 
abstracted f rcy^v the Organizer's Manual s should be kept in mihd.l 

9 Newsletters help in the organizing of groups or 
communities; they may range from single sheets 
to neighborhood newsletters. 

Regularity of publication is important. 

News gathering is important, but "exhortations or 
long excursions into theory" will turn the reader 
off. 

Check >';^ur news carefully; try to be sure it is 
correct. 



'Teonle are news"--use names, report marriages, 
re.irements , social events. 

Freer announcements of local events help reader- 
ship; also they may broaden the community base. 

Select an appropriate name, design a permanent 
heading; and stick with them. 

Emphasize neatness and clarity; a shoddy job may 
do more harm than good. 

Distribution should be handled by cdmmUhity 
people themselves; newsletters miay be given 
but at homes, shops, Tdctbries, or other 
cbnmunity lbcatibhs._ Sometimes churches 
will distribute newsletters with their 
weekly bulletins. 

Also note the following two pages from a publication of the Southern 
Conference Educational Fund (SCEF) for a constituency with limited back- 
ground on municipal affairs. 

The two pages from SCEF probably **coiTmiuhicate'' well because of simple 
language and the pictures; that is* the message gets through to us. Note, 
however, that, unless asked for, there is no feedback. Some ways of measuring 
response are: attendance at an advertised meeting; letters written in re- 
jDdrise to articles; or requests for "freebies" offered in the newsletter, 
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wa nmss-Jk GOOD ge»»tiirt^gg !tg^3gAPEg ? 



Use as ttaiiy naaea as yog oan aauaeze in> People 

lore to see their own names In print • SpalX them rl j^ht . 

ik good pa^e should have at least 20 names on it^ Soma-^ 
times 7ou_ can list all the people who attended a meetin0« 
Or who voted for 8omethin s% O r who aiened a petition^ 




There are many ways of setting more names Into your 
paper. This will help yott sell the paper— and get mott^ 
. yeoyl^ to re^ thiy hiiy it/ -z~z-~ 



2* Print stories about thingsmoat people have already 
heard about ^ People like to read about famtllar things • 

:5o Write ab6ut_church servtces.^.club meett^ 
aocidehts^ » »people moving Into or out of yotir community, 
births and deaths^ i .exciting an^-^nny things that happen 
to Iboal residents. 




Som«ttm«s the yeath»g la news— particularly wheti 
it's "bad. 

^ ^gs-sjlp e olonn a^ are big fayorltea. if you can find 
a Sosslpy person to write them« People love to read 
about jyhgJLa •vialtlgg wfao^ and who^got ehgaged to wftg. 
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3* Most iteft like to read about sports ^ Since yours 
Is a coisaunlty paper r you can give-more space to the local 
high school team thazLa larger pi 



SPQH 





Print quotea from players on the teain. You can 
fcecbme Icnown as the only paper that really coirers the 
gportfl-acene^ 



^. Provide useful informatldni such as gardening andl 
eooldaft hints. Free^ classified ^s^will a3.s6_be popular. 



yBEFUL 




Reprtnted with pem-fscion front Southfrn Conference Educational Fund. 



5i _TS«M tfhottii plenty of ^<bLte agas*, in your newd. 

<\ n tm r ns . Breij c up yotir wtorles with 



1 




UfcYpUT ^ _ 

|>ut diffeyqni; itorica m laokaa' i aUgh aa we have 
in this tsooKlet, It jnakea your paper easier to read. 



lit let^oujf paper loos li&e a page of a book (see 
SEE HOUNTilXK TSm^ On the &ext-to-the«laat page of thla 

boo^etiA^ 



6. BbS^t editorialize too much. One short editorial m 
aaoh laatta is enough. But aaka ^t 




If four paper Ifl goln^ to be a fighting paper^ talk 
about gf^Qblefg that bother your readers ^ Write strongly . 
And baC%Up yetiT pOflttlon iHrth f itcts^ 



7i _ Raiijr newspapers print fcetters %q The Editor . SoKetlmes 
you" can get a. ItVely discussion going among your readers 
through this colunr.. 

Some newspapers print coupons which will save their 
readers* money at^the advertiser's store. 

•^'^I'L ^rtt Miiwj 

Xou can also- hold contests, such a^ short essay 
contest on "What eur eonaaunltj Heeds Most." Jhen 70U can 




8. Whan Siting news stories ^ ans«rer these six (|usstions: 

WHAT F-^ 3m Jac^don family home was naBhed 

WWW ^ X^^*<g ? Monday^ The hotaae was located 

near the atrtp-»mine on Big Mountain. 
The faalijr is safe* tnit all be^ 
ouginga were iost« 

••We^Te lired there for 15 years 
aekson dald^ ^hut since they, 
tarted outtlxig up the hill, t 
ooda hare gotten bad« ^ 
A CoQipany apoKegmen 
said it was sctTf 



WMY? 
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2; Newspapers 

A municipality does not have to publish its own newsletter if an 
appropriate newspaper is circulated in the cdmmuhlty. Such a journal 
should cover local news, provide adequate coverage of official happenings, 
and be read by a substantial number of residents of the cdrnmunity. More- 
over, such a newspaper may be an ideal vehicle in which to raise an issue, 
present a viewpoint, or start a conmunity discussion on a controversial 
proposal. Officials or citizens may initiate discussion of issues. 

Many persons^ officials as well as citizens* are wary of approaching 
newspaper editors because they feel that their news is not important 
enough. Sometimes they do hot know whom to call to get a story written 
or how to prepare a press release. It is important to keep in mind that 
newspapers exist to serve their cdrmuriities* therefore* the activities of 
local individuals and community groups represent the news that papers 
are interested in printing. Without neWs of the community there would be 
no newspaper. 

Such features as letters to the editor, the editorial pages (and the 
"guest*' editorial), arid the local news section of most newspapers exist 
principally to report the views and activities of the community. Although 
these features are widely read, many of us do not take advantage of these 
opportunities for access. 

Many communities have started their own special interest newspaper 
to reach particular segments of the population with news, information and 
entertairmient features. In many communities there are thriving cdmmuriity 
newspapers which concentrate on issues of interest to a particular neighbor- 
hood, ethnic group, political party, age or religious group. Gommtinity news- 
papers often carry freewheeling articles, editorials and exposes of cor- 
ruption and misleading business practices that a large newspaper Would be 
hesitant to print. Sdme df these small papers are operated entirely by 
donated labor, expertise and materials; others have been able to attract 
enough local advertising td pay fdr staff salaries and printing costs. ^ 

It is important td know how td prepare your news to get it into the 
newspaper; this takes effort and some skill. Material sloppily prepared 
or In the wrong form may be discarded. Care shduld be taken td ensure 
that reporters using a press release cannot misinterpret the information* 
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the best method for learning how to prepare press releases for a particular 
coiSnariity newspaper is to ask the editor what fbrni is preferable^ when it 
would be apprdpriate to submit i terns ^ and what kind of news is desired* 

Some officials have good relations with the media and a "good press.*' 
Other officials are continually battling investigative reporters • Remember i 
most reporters are interested in getting rieWsj if they are aided in their 
task, they will normally be appreciative. If, on the other hand, they are 
prevented from finding '^ut what is going on in City flelli they will probe. 
Recent disclosures of the Pentagon Papers and other classified reports 
have tended to encodrage the search for public information by media per- 
sonnel, and their rights to do so have been upheld by the courts. 

Official Si or their associates in charge of public relations, may 
want to suggest human interest stories, schedule open meetings and en- 
courage their coverage by reporters, and find other ways of keeping public 
actions in the news- Carefully written, informative reports are another 
useful source of information for the media. 

3. Television 

Television is the most persuasive arid iriflueritial communications 
medium ever invented. Over 97% of American homes contain at least one 
TV set, and our sets are turned on an average of 6 hours arid 14 minutes 
a day. More than 60% of Americans claim that television is their principal 
source of news and infomiatiori. 

Few comnunities take full advantage of the tremendous opportunities 
to communicate with their citizeris offered by local television stations. 
Local TV station managers are becoming increasingly aware of their respon- 
sibilities to serve the various rieeds of their communities, and many local 
stations around the country actively seek conmunity involvement in their 
news and public affairs programming ^ public service announcements and free 
speech messages. 

Many local television stations have recently increased their 
news programs from 30 minutes to ari hour arid, as a result * have added 
depth to their news coverage and discussions of local problems arid issi^es 
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that can contribute greatly to open comniun'icatidns among the citizens 
of a cdmmanity. Individual coiiwunity membersi public officials, and 
eitizihs groups should make every effort to discuss loea? issues and 
problems -with TV- station news arid public affairs directors. Most of 
these executives will welcoine their suggestions of possible program 
ideas, and will often call on th^n for background ihfontiation on in- 
terviews if they dicide to produce a program based on their ideas. 

In addition* individual citi^ehs or officials can have a strong 
impact on their local television stations by taking advantage of 
opportunities for editorial replies, by approaching station managers 
with requests for assistance in taping and airing public service an- 
nouncements to make the comnunity aware of a service or program, or 
by reqUisting air time to state personal opinions oh local issues in 
free speech messages which many stations Have recently incorporated 
into their prograirinihg schedules.^ 

Television requires a constant inflow of new infonnation. Like the 
hewspapir reporters, television personnel are constantly seeking ajD- 
pealihg stories. Televisidri, however, fs more limited in both scope and 
depth. Fewer stories can be covered, and seldom in much detail. Again 
the astute official or the concerned citizen will find opportunities to 
get television coverage. In- addition to a press release announcing the 
opening of a complaint center, the inaydr will want to have a public open- 
ing with activities that will be ini^erestlng to television viewers. 

Feedback from television requires some inhdvatlve techniques. Besides 
the standard method of simply eduhtihg viewers at any one time, the most 
creative is a carefully prepared television show followed in hdrtles or 
cortmunity places by group discussions and then by responses to the proposals, 
This method has been followed by the New York Regional Planning Association 
for several years. In a program called "Choices for 76," the Rigional 
Plahhihg Association organized thousands of Mew Yorkers to meet in small 
groUpSi watch its prepared T.V. show, discuss issues, and then voti oh the 
kinds of future for the New York Region that they preferred. A new kind 
of Town Meeting, Using television, is practiced. 
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A. Telephone 

Wbst of us are familiar with the telephone and believe we know how 
to use it. Still many officials see the telephone as mainly ah instrument 
which brings complaints and* consequently, more work. How many public 
officials later call back the citizen who complained, informing him/her 
that the municipality has taken care of the problem, explaining what was 
done, and thanking the caller? 

the telephone cannot replace face-to-face contacts, meetings, and 
public hearings, but it can be of great service to public officials. 
Telephone calls can inform citizens of meetings, encourage their presence, 
or get their ideas. Surveys by telephone can elicit attitudes of citizens, 
and people always seen willing to give their opinions. A state legislator 
conducted a telephone poll one evening, using high school callers, and 
not, one of the 36S persons contacted refused to discuss issues! 

The telephone can be used to set up conference calls so participants 
at different locations do not have to travel to a meeting but can still 
discuss and have two-way conmbnieatibn. Sametimes the official who cannot 
attend a meeting can place a call which can be amplified, state a position, 
and even discuss the problem with those present. FOr large gatherings, 
a speech can be delivered over the telephone and the speaker's image 
projected like closed-circuit TV; but note, this is not two-way cottitiuni cation. 

Whenever the telephone is used, it is advisable to keep careful 
records of the conversation, the telephone may bring complaints which 
should be carefully recorded. It can also bring good news to citizens 
or others. Public officials should use the telephone to demonstrate their 
accountability to their constituents. Constituents can use the telephone 
to keep in constant conmonication with the Officials who represent them. 

Telephone companies have traditionally offered training services 
to customers on such topics as: how to show courtesy while talking on 
the telephone; selling techniques; and using the telephone for surveys. 
You can cheek with your local telephone company to ascertain what kinds 
of training is available to you and your community. 
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5; CaBle Television 

Recent advances in cable television now make it possible to provide 
dozehs of community access channels in many communities which can be made 
available to individuals and community groups for freewheeling discussions 
and debates on community Issues, broadcasts of local sports and cultural 
events, or information and educatidh programs about health, nutrition, job 
opportunities and recreation events. But cable television has not lived 
up to its potential in most communities^ and citizens face many obstacles 
that stand in the way of their access to cable channels. However, cbrmiunity 
cable groups have been started all over the country^ and many dppdrturii ties 
exist for implementing cable channels devoted to public use and participation 

Cable television is a natural for connunity involvement and participatio 
If a cable TV outlet is operating in your area^ you should make every effort 
to take advantage of cable's vast opportunities available to inform, educate 
and ehtertairi members of your community. ^ 

6. Radio 

Although television is by far our most effective commuhicatidns medium, 
radio is more versatile, can meet a broader range of special interest needs 
and is easily adaptable to a variety of program formats. In some cases^ 
radio is the only source of news and information for certain segments of a 
contntihity 's population. Elderly people on fixed incomes cannot afford a 
television set, and rely on their radios for information about health 
services, nutrition and opportunities to meet and socialize with other 
people, the blind canhdt make use of newspapers, magazihes dr televisioni 
and often rely on radio for all their news and entertainment. 

Many radio stations regularly broadcast information about cultural 
events i medical sereenihg or education programs ^ recreation events or 
community services on their "corSnunity calendar" programs, too many local 
commuhi ty groups do hot take advantage of this excellent way to publicize 
their programs, and are disappdinted when the people they most want to assist 
or entertain do hot seek their help or attend their events.^ 

1. tetters 

tetter writing is ah art; some believe it is a "lost art." tike the 
use of the telephone, the writing of a warm, friendly informative letter can 
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aid in cownoni eating wUfi citizens. If a flow of letters in both 
directions ensues* this brings about two-way communication. 

Qhe excellent way to Use letters arid dembristrate accountability is 
to answer personally the complaints of citizens. When a cbmplairit has 
been satisfactorily handled", a personal letter should detail that fact. 
Or, if the^e are reasons why the situation is unresolved, these reasons 
can be explained to the complai riant. 

Personal letters can be sent to citizens iri an area informirig them 
of forthconiing programs (new bookmobile service, health clinic, or visit 
by an official), tetters can irifbnri citizens about decisidris to be made 
affecting the area. Or "blanket mailings" can be used to elicit responses 
in regard to some proposal. The letter may be ari irivitatibn to a particular 
event* sticH as the operiing of a community planning office or service center. 

Uetter writing generally requires the writers to put themselves into 
the place of the receiver. What does the receiver warit to hear? Ger- 
tairily not all about the sender. Good letters often start with a state- 
ment directly referring to the recipient: 

"You will certainly be pleased to know. . 

have been selected as . . 



"Tour home is one of the most attractive in your area and 
therefore ..." 

Perhaps worst of all is the letter which has too many "Ts". For 
example, '%^n\ going to be in your neighborhood, and I_ would like to show 
you my product so that may wiri a prize . . ." 

Examine letters you receive. Which ones are well-written and why? 
bo they encourage you to do what the writer wants? 

Why are other letters poorly received? Why do many letters go right 
in to the wastebasket? 
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6. List in tabular fonn the advantages of local newsletters fof 
co(mnunicating» in one column; and the limitations of newsletters 
in an other column. (Indicate whether you are responding from the 
point of view of a citizen or a public official.) 



Describe at least one program in which a television program was 
used and then feedback obtained. 



8. List, in tabular form, the advantages and uses of a telephonei in 
one column and i:he disadvantages in ahdtfier column. (Indicate ^ 
whether you are responding from the point of view of an official 
or a citizen.) 
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9. List several groups of citirens wlio rnigiit learn of community 
events via radio in preference to other forms of contntlhication. 



10. In writing letters to constituents, what important rule should be 
followed? Why? 
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C. CASE STUDIES: EXAMPLES OF INNOVATION IN COMMUNICATION 



Th^ follounng aas^^^ atudiea ere from a Chdllengle/Me^^ 
paper J '^Ccmmm^ theMeinfaah 
BiQehteraruLl A(£nini8ii*diidn with ifie su^ort of . the 
Sepc^-^eni of Sousirig JS^ah ^^elopnehi. The ez'^iftpV^B 
3i^gesi_ay^ieiy of im^diiv^ w^e in which vcaAou^ media 
forms hat)e been ua^ for two-way aorrmmicatioh and to inform 
oiiizenB. 



TO FBR7BER UNDEKSTANDING 



The trahsxnlssibn of ixifdrination to our citissens is one of the 
most iiapbrtaiit fuhctiohs of communications. In TuXs^r Oklahoma r 
residents are able to learn about important decisions affecting 
them by simply tuning Television Channel 2A, the Government Access 
Channel. Channel 24 is a local cable television system which 
focuses on the activities of local and state gbvernmeht^ For 
example # the station announces the dates of the Regular meetings 
of the city commissioners well in advance to ehcbUra^e public at-* 
tendance, taterr Channel 24 videotapes the proceedings and broad-* 
casts them several times for those unable to attend. Hany citizens 
are, for the first time, tuned in to the activities of city 
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gdvarniaeht. Channel 24 repreaentfi an example of coxmnunicationfi 

hardware fulfilling a valuable rol^ in a coimnunityi 

Since 1973, 40,000 fajnili^s in eastern Tennessee and sbtith-- 

west Virginia have been part of an intriguing experiment to 

strengthen the relationship between themselves and what they sea 

on television. Broadside television, located in Johnson City> 

Tennessee, is a n6n--pr6fit corporation which uses videotape to 

produce coimnuhity-'based prograiu^ing tailored to the heeds and 

interests of area residents^ '!fhe main focus of Broadside's efforts 

is coximiunity- and pr6l)lem-*di:iented cbtnmuhicatibhs. Videotape f^fo^ 

graxtmiing dealing with stripmihinf, land use, zoning hearings, and 

food cb-bps, issues of local concern, are brought into homes via 

the many cable television ^tation^ in this mountainous region. 

' Videotaping figures prominently in another cofninunicationa 

example: Project Accountability in Washington, b.C. Public hous^ 

ing tenants in the An^cofitia neighborhood in the District of 

Columbia had no clear-cut access to city officials responsible for 

the delivery of municipal ^ervice^ to their area. As a result, 

trash was not collected, housing codes were not enforced, and 

faulty appliances were not replaced. In 1971 the Federal Court 

charged the city government with '^flagrant discrimination" in the 

distribution of municipal serviced. To remedy this situation, the 

Federal City College in 1972 initiated Project Accountability under 

a grant frcxn the U.S. Office of Education. Project Accountability 

is a videotape project to establish a meang of communication be^ 

tween citizens with housing complaints and public housing officials 
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The process involves the videotaping of interviews with tenants # 
ihcluairig shots of the situation which gives rise to the complaints 
The tapes are then shown to the housing managers , and their reac- 
tions are taped to be shown at a tenants meeting. The process 
captures an urgency and reality which officials / often bogged down 
in memoramda, regulations , and procedures, cannot ignore* The col- 
lected videotapes became the basis for a 90-minute Emmy award win- 
ning Public Broadcasting television special entitled "Housing in 
Anacostia, Fact^ Failure^ and Future. The videotaping process 
has served to catalyze cdmmuhity interest in housing and directly 
involved large numbers of Anacostia residents in a continuing dia- 
logue to improve living conditions. A similar approach could be 
used in many of our communities with public housing problems. 

The television camera is, of course, not the oxily communica- 
tions channel which can help to further our understanding. In 
Louisville, Kentucky, the computer functions as a powerful com- 
munications tool in the Htunan Services Coordination Alliance. A 
number of local public and private human services agencies came 
together in 1972 to form a cbnsortitim known as the Human Services 
Coordinatibh Alliance, Inc. (HSCA) . Using a computer, the HSCA 
developed ah intake, screening and referral network which is de- 
sighed to improve a client's chances of receiving the right kind 
of help. The efforts of all the agencies in the cohsbrtlum, once 
independent, are how centralized through better internal communi- 
cation and coordination. During the first year of operation the 
system handled more than 10,000 referral transactions. The 
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effectiveness and efficiency of the many hmnan services offered 
has been greatly enhanced by the addition of a conuntihicatiohs 
chatnnei linking the agencies. 

The Model Cities Coininuhicatiohs Center, ^hCi is a hbh^pfbfit 
organization located in Minneapolis^ Minnesota, which relies on a 
variety of communications tools to educate and inform the 39^000 
residents of a 45b-block renewal area in the inner city. The Fed- 
eral Model Cities effort brought many social service agencies to 
Minneapolis, but the center is the crucial communication link be- 
tween these agencies and the citizens, k biweekly newspaper. The 
Southside Newspaper, is mailed to every resident of the community* 
Surveys indicate that 96% of the population regularly read the 
newspaper, which so successfully kept the community together that 
in a recent election its editorials helped bring but three times 
the usual number of voters. Training in the use bf videbtape^ 
graphic arts^ public relations/ and newswritihg are provided tb 
interested citizens via special classes run by the center. The 
Coitununications Center Staff recently developed a complete televi- 
sion system for Horn Towers^ a residence for the elderly. Residents 
are featured in on-location video interviews. Last year a talent 
show featuring the Horn Towers 5rama Club was broadcast. The Com- 
munications Center tries to be just what the name implies: a cen- 
ter fbr cbmmuhicatihg vital information to inner city residents 
about their community. 

The Group Against Smog and Pollution (GASP-)^ is a group of 
concerned citizens who live and work in the Pittsburgh-Allegheny 
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Covxity area* They have been particularly effective in using trr - 
ditional^-and some not so traditional — forms of public relations i 
GASP uses a variety of media to conduct extensive public informa- 
tion and public education campaigns to focus upon tbe problem and 
the solutions of tfteir coiranunity's air pollution problem, QhS9 
has produced (and circulates) under Federal grants^ two films on 
citizen action. €ASP has made the media an effective arm of their 
activity. 

COMMUNICATIONS TO INCREASE KNOWLEDGE 

Sometimes we ail make the mistake of defining commutxications 
too narrovly* There are many forms of connnunication which center 
oh the collection and dissemination of information about the larger 
world around us. for instance, the Northwest Environmental Cbm- 
muhicatioh Network (ECO-Net) was created to inform citizens from 
Oregon to Hontaha of ehvirbnmehtal/ehergy problems and possible 
alternatives. Cospohsored by Portland State University and the 
Oregon Huaeum of Science and industry, ECO'^Net supported a aeries 
of well-^received symposia at Expo *74 in Spokane, in additic:3n, a 
monthly newsletter of energy news for the Northwest, called RAIN, 
is produced. SCb^Net has trained hundreds of citizens in the use 
of videotape to coimnunicate and document their concerns. Edb^Net 
could serve as a model for the use of communications tools to 
address ehvirbhmehtal problems in many communities. 

Even satellites can be a communications tool as in the Remote 
Sensing Program in Fairbanks, Alaska. Using the Earth Resources 
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Technology Sateiiit^ <ERTS) , Alaska has been able to gather infor- 
mation on itfl many inaccessible regions* Such information , when 
cdnimuhicated to comer cial Itamber and mining interests, allows the 
land's potential to be fully realized in an environmentally sound 
manner* 

COmiTOICATIQjj FO SPECIAIi GROUPS 

Certain groups in bur cbmmuhities may rely upon, and benefit 
more from, cc5wmunicatiohs services than others* in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, the Radio Talking Book Network provides a total broadcast 
service for the blind. Volunteers read local newspapers daily and 
record books r magazines and other literature for broadcast on the 
subcarrier beam of two local PM radio stations (a subcarrier beam 
is a small section of the total "wide*' transmission beam used by a 
radio station) • This **piggy back" system enables the Radio Talking 
Book Network to use the powerful signal and wide range of a com- 
mercial station at relatively little expense. Broadcasting IS 
hours a day, 7 days a week, the Network serves the informative and 
recreation needs of blind people through the Oklahoma City area. 
Radio for the blind and physically handicapped is a relatively new 
concept. The first such station went oh the air in Minnesota in 

Today there are more than 20 such stations around the coun- 
try and the Oklahoma station shows that such a community effort, 
when staffed by volunteers, can be a relatively inexpensive way to 
help meet the heeds of the handicapped in our society* 
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Language remains a communications barrier to many people in 
biir coitimunities. Aii over-reliance on a native language can iso- 
late certain groups from the larger scene of bur communities. Ih 
Santa Rosa, California, a large Mexican-American population was, 
until recently, without access to a coxmnunicatibns raediuin. To 
address this problem, radio station KBBF was founded • KBBF broad- 
casts in both Spanish and English in ah effort to, in the words of 
its owner/operator, *h6t only educate ehicahos, but to educate the 
Engiish-spealcihg coiranuhity to Chicahb culture^" Health and nutri- 
tion information, sports and hews, employment information, English 
lessons, music and entertainment reach an estimated audience of 
200,000 daily. 

Better communications between blacks and whites is the goal 
of station WLBT-TV in Jackson, Mississippi i The history of WLBT 
began with a successful civil rights suit in 1964 to remove the 
licehse from its original operators. The civil rights group which 
brought the suit was hot awarded the license; it was giveh to a 
jacksbh-based citizehs group, Commuhicatiohs Improvemeht, Inc. 
They have instituted sweeping chahges which have reversed the pre- 
viously discriminatory stance of the station. Station emplbymeht 
is heavily black and the net profit is donated to hbh-prdfit orga- 
nizations active in broadcasting. Programming is designed to 
serve the needs of both blacks and whites and to encourage the 
lessening of racial tension and bigotry, WtBT-TV is a fine exam- 
ple of equality in programming and station employment, and has 
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done a great deal to improve interracial communications in the 
Hisslselppl area. 

COmroNICATIORS : PERSON--TO--PERSOR 

As our population has grown , particularly in otxr urban areas, 
our society has chemged rapidly. Communication on a person-to- 
person level has bec^e increasingly difficult, despite the many 
new technologies designed to make communication easier. This 
phehbmehdh has given rise to a host of "hotline'' -type services in 
bur communities which attempt to bring people closer together and, 
when needed^ offer help and guidance. Operation Bridge, in Las 
Vegas^ Nevada^ is typical of this service. Although it is pri- 
marily a drug-couhselihg center^ Operation Bridge's volunteer staff 
maiz^taihs a 24-hour hotline crisis intervention service. Callers 
are given reassurance ahd^ when necessary > help is dispatched in the 
fom of a doctor, ah ambulance, clergy, or cbuhselors. Operatibh 
Bridge is a good example of people helping pebple, aided by one-to- 
one communication. Such services are operating in dozens of our 
communities right now. 

ECHO, which stands for the Elderly Contact and Help Organiza- 
tion, is a volunteer hotline service located in Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
ECHO provides a sympathetic listener on one end of the telephone 
line to the many Ibhely elderly people in Idaho Fails. In addi- 
tion^ daily telephone cbhtact is maintained to assure the prompt 
detection of any problems these people may have. ECHO has given 
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the senior citizens of Idaho Palls a coimittnications cfiannei which 
has raised their spirits and, in some cases, saved their lives. 

The Division of Cancer Control and Rehabilitation of the 
National Cancer Institute operates an expanding network of cancer 
hotlines located in 18 cc^prehensive regional cancer treatment 
centers across the country. By calling a toll-free huxober/ a per- 
son can receive information and advice as well as referral services 
for treatment if that is indicated. These hotlines are called the 
Cancer Information Service and eventually the entire country will 
be part of the network so that all citizens can receive life-saving 
cancer information. 

Often the availability of someone to talk to can aid in the 
solution of problems. Several organizations provide such assis- 
tance / where one-to-one coimflunication can take place. FRIENDS in 
Fargo, North Dakota/ matches people who have— experienced difficult 
life situations— divorce / death, iiiness--*-with those who are-ixpef- 
iehcihg similar situations. Make Today Count, an orgahizatibh 
founded by a terminally ill cancer patient, brings together other 
such patients to share their mutual problems. The organization's 
philosophy is that life must hot stop when: cancer strikes and that 
hope is the strongest weapon. 
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11, What creat-lve methods were suggested for use of televliloh by 
this tnodule? Sumniarlze three or four case studies. 



12. 



What reasons are implied for the training program lD.>^se^of v 
tale and other cofttnunication skills for inner city M nneapoli 
residents by the Model Cities Coiwunication Center, inc.? 



13. 



List some general principles in the use of commanieation skiUs 
by officials or citizens that are suggested by these ease studi 
One might be: 

a. Use of both traditional and non-'tfad-itioyial meana. 
b. 

0. 

d. 



es. 



f. 
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D. AeeDUMTABItlTY 0F THE MEDIA 

The fwr^ thai mtlea iRe^resa, the rddidt the aareen 
and the foT'-apread riKigazine rules the a^^ whether we 

tike it or not, we muat lecam to aaoept it. 

Judge Lecomed Hand 

As the infomnatibri arid eommtirii cations techriblogies have rapidly 
developed and expanded, we as citizens have become increasingly deperident 
upon the cdmriohi cations media for neWs^ irifdntiation, education, entertainment, 
arid assistarice with personal and community problems. For some segments of 
our popalatiori, the only communication is by means of telephone, radio, or 
television. 

A vast array of new communications tools has made it possible for us to 
interact with each other instantly by telegram, television, telephone, tape 
recorders, instant copy machines (even ones which can copy a piece of iri- 
formation in one library arid transmit it simultaneously to another library 
in a distant part of the country), radio, satellites, and computers. Still, 
traditional means of commuriicatidri ranairi valid arid usiful and must not be 
ignored: newspajaers^ magaziriesi newsletters, correspondence and iri-person 
communication. But some of these forms of commuriieations have undergone 
sigriificant trarisfbrmatiohs; riews is now collected, printed, and delivered 
to all parts of the country (or world) almost instaritly. 

the responsibility of the media becomes crucial to our lives and to the 
conduct of our desnbcratic gbvernmerit. dust as public participation in the 
making and implementirig bf laws has expanded qreatly, so too has bur need for 
accurate and readily available infonnatiori. If citizens or thiif repre- 
seritatives are to make informed decisions, they must be able to rely on 
the media for trustworthy and timely infbrmatibri. 

this reliance on the media raises a host of questions about the use 
and abuse of the power to coritrbl the flow arid cbriterit of information. Of 
course, the necessity to edit the vast amount of irifbrmation for presen- 
tation carries with it the possibility of uniritiritibnal distortion. But 
we also havi had experience with intentional distortion. The term "media 
man-fpulation" was coiried to describe the skillful use of communications to 
further special interests. 222 
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The conmuni cations media have a responsibility to the public and they 
must be accountable. This is particularly difficult where a few large 
corporations have a virtual monopdly pdsitidhi dwhing nationwide television 
and radio chains and newspapers. The coinmunications media in some communities 
are entirely dominated by one owner* leaving open the possibility of one- 
sided coverage of news and public affairs. 

Violence on television, and its impact on our children and our society 
is an issue which has been hotly debated for years. There are strong feelings 
on both sides of this issue in every conmunity. 

The performance of the broadcast media in producing responsive local 
programmirig has been questioned in many eommunities. Local broadcast media 
are charged to serve the public interest and if they do not, their right to 
continue broadcasting can be revoked.^ 

In recent years the Federal Goirinuni cations Gomnission (FCC), which is 
charged with regulating radio, televisidhi and cable television services* has 
become increasingly sensitive to local complaints. CorrSunities can now 
exercise considerable cohtrdl over some of the loc^l media through the FGG. 

Nd Similar vehicle exists for controlling or censoring newspapers* 
magazines, or some other forms of media output. Generally, it is believed 
that competition is the best vehicle for ensuring accountability. Still, 
as more and more cities are reduced to only one daily newspaper, dr as the 
bwner;s of the press also control the television and radio stations, these 
monopolistic tendencies frighten some dbservers. The respdnsibili ties df 
the media must be continually monitored by local public officials and by 
concerned citizens to ensure an ample, unbiased supply of news and infor- 
mation. 

The impact of the media on a city*s policy-making process has been 
shown to occur in at least fdur majdr ways: 

- The media operates a cdtnmuriicatibn channel (or channels) 
which circulates informatibh about city government and 
jjblitics tb all parts of the city's population; 

- The media plays a major role in shaping city's "public 
action agenda'*, or the issues of concern; 

- The media exerts short-run influence on attitudes toward 
the content of decisions and the outcome of elections; 
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- The media helps to create the Idnj'temi popular iiriage 
held about certain key aspects of city governments and 
polities. 8 

For citizens to participate eohstructiveiy in the public decision- 
making processes, they need two kinds of inforwatioh. first, citizens 
heed general information about the way in which goverrmental decisions are 
made and how urban policies and programs seek to cope with public needs 
and problems. Second, citizens need specific information about current 
policy issues^ what officials are considering or doing about the issues, 
and, in times of election, what candidates stand for. Too often the first 
kind of information is riot generally known to citizens nor does the media 
see its responsibility to provide such background inforrnation. The second 
kirid of information is more frequently broadcast by the media, but it is 
subject to biases, too few details, or being ignored in favor of more star- 
tling news! 

Without the accouritabil ity of the media as suggested here (and we 
speak primarily of the media's responsibility in reporting news) , public 
accountability is limited in two ways. First, the activities of public 
officials are not represented clearly, coniprehensively, or with a balance 
which allows citizens to assess the role of the officials properly. Second, 
the voters are hot informed about important issues confronting them and, 
thereforei cannot participate as effectively or constructively in public 
decision-making processes as they potentially might, the media, in other 
words, should provide citizens the opportunity to learn, judge, and then 
act. 

14. Why is the responsibility of the media more crucial today than 
one hundred years ago? 
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15. What examples can you cite from the readings or from your own 
experience of misuse of the media? 



16. What are the four ways in which the media influences a city's 
policy-making process? Give one example of each. 



E. CONGLUSION 

This module has suggested that comnunication requires a two-way pro- 
cess. Information in the form of a message is relayed from the sender to 
the receiver; then there must be response or feedback to danohstrate that 
the message got through. Several means of communication were suggested. 
Creative use of these and Other methods can help the comnunication process 
of public officials or of private citizens. 

in this final word, we would like to stress that accountability On 
the part of public officials requires response to citizen messages. By 
whatever means they choose* the officials must indicate to the citizen 
that the message was received. Such response can be by: 
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- pef^sonal letters 

- telephone calls 

- personal contacts 

- actions taken as result of the message (but normally 

this fact must still be communicated) 

- form letters or newsletters. 

Stress Is placed on official response because failure to respond may 
result In at least two undesirable decisions on the citizen's part. Some 
citizens try once or a few times to cbiTinuhlcate to public officials; re- 
ceiving no response or an unsatisfactory answer* they withdraw from further 
participation vowing never again to *'st1ck their necks out." The other 
response Is to try a more aggressive or conflict approach. "If they won't 
answer bur letters, we'll give them a message they can't ignore." So some 
citizens adopt disruptive techniques (protests * demdhstrations, strikes* 
sit-ins, etc.) and demand response. The following quotation supports this 
position: 

Disrupters Bave dlsebvered thatthe right of free 
expression is meaningless If that expression can 
be ignored by authorities with superior power. . . 
If expression Is to be effective as well as free, 
people must have th^ power to participate In 
decision-making . . . Detiahds for participation 
must be met before demands for control develop.^ 
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1. file 0. M. gollectlve, the Opqa^jier'4 4teBua1 (New York: Bantam 
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government publication: The American Revdlutlon Bicentennial Adminis- 
tration, eopun^catlgfls, ft Challenge/Respdhse Paper (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing (Jf flee » September 1976). 
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ASSIGNMENT 

The following project should completed bri separate paper, two copies 
of your response should be rtialled to the Instructor. One copy will be 
returned to you with the Instructor's cornments and the other will be 
retained as part of your course record. 

a* WA^e, ij^(?m tfie pe^6pecji5<ue oi a total ptibJUcL oiii(UaZ, 
CL Ztttt^ to aZt cUic^en* >Ln ^oulk c^omayuX^ who oaz 
aiitat^ byf a poAtccMA^ ox dtcAAloh. Be 4cxA.e 

J^Q indioMt Ma (/C^uti^ ^ t^hat oii^ictaZ Kot^ and 
ke4pOM<blJUty^^^^ bjoi , ahd u^hout hz ok 

might do to htip alttztn^. In you/i ^eC€e/t explain 
i/ohy thz d(^ci&iah madt aji >6&e p*d/ec^ cmde)U4fe^ 
(jofmt tkz e.iitcts my fee^ ard whdt .bzhe.i<t6 to tht 
c±tiz^ loA, to thz ^otminity <U tahQt] my ^\;eiitiJuUZs 

Tkm, uAAjtz a Iziie^ to oUicJM typical oi one 
jjoh^ch might bz -tfte K^pon^z o\ ah JUtatz oltizm oa oJ 
an a/Lotxi^ cttt^exts ' gKoup._ Tfte IcttiA ^houid g/cv;e 4awe 
^ptanatAjjn 04 to u«^y ^e^p^£ipo-6e^ p^d/ec£ 6a dz<U6<on 
mgativ^ aiizQtJ^ tfiz oAJtizpi^ oJt JftziJt conrnMcty. 
lA nzga;ti\Jz Kzspomz is dzs-iA^ji h&tz 6ecft£«e ihz 
oiiicJMt rmzt ^^ten dzj^mi thz ieecs^n. ) 

a. fimtty, miiz a tjipctm to amwzk tkz citcz^^s 
t^XtZA [ok tkz Z^rA oi_a xUtizzru' i^Aoapj , 
/Saggz^t Btz oj^cowitabiJU^ oiiic<M, ki^ 

OK hzK ciom^n9_ ^z ci^itom hz qk 4hz p^mi^z^ to . 
takz. AmuszA ihz caMz^ oKgmzjnjU ^qaa/izJty; do 

not nzzzisoAjULy Kzpizfit i^om ^z OKiglml dz- 

CjUA.on. Vc not pKonuLsz moKz ^tfcon can bz iztbxq/izd. 
StiJtZ, thz oUijUaZ mntA to feeep thz goodmM o^ 
cJZLzin^ md shoaid tuy to modiiy thz nzgati^z 
a^pzcti 0^ t^z pJ^Oizot oK dzaUion. 

NOTE: this project can be based on a real experience, or you can 
be very creative and imaginative. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This module discusses the need for face-to-face contacts In an 1nj- 
persbhal world of large organizations. Face-tb-face contacts are defined 
as personal relations between two, three or four Individuals and without 
the use of a eonmuhlcatldhS device (radio, television, newsletter) and 
without a formal structure (serrabh, speech, drama). 

public officials can danonstrate their acebuntabil ity by arranging 
face-to-face contacts with thier constituencies. Probably no other pro- 
cess Is so effective as a direct meeting by bfflclals bf people in their 
hoines, at their workplaces, on the streets* in churches, labor halls, or 
other sites. Face-to-face contacts are also impbrtaht for citizens' groups, 
so several means of keeping in personal touch with neighbors are reviewed. 

Several ideas on "canvassing" give specific advice on meeting people 
in a variety bf ways. While written from a particular political position* 
the advice should be generally useful. The term "canvassing," which Is 
used In the excerpt included in this module, is seen as one fruitful form 
of face-tb-face contacts; canvassing can be used by officials or by citizens. 
Most successful politicians depend heavily on face-tq-face contacts. One 
major campaigner was said to have been able to call 50,000 persons by name. 

When time br other cdhStraints make it difficult or impossible for an 
official or a citizens' group to make personal contacts, they may want to 
utilize a professional ly-trained community organizer. The advantages and 
disadvantages of this approach are discussed. 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES 



After studying this module* you should be able to: 
1, Explain the importance of empathetic listening, 

2- Identify the Implications of face-to-face contact for com-- 
munlcatlon of differences arnong groups (e.g., different ethnic, 
occupation* sexual groups). 

3- State the effects of personal communications. 

4. Suninarize the various methods of relating to citizens on a 
personal * face-to-face basis Including their advantages and 
disadvantages « 

5. Explain the advantages arid limitations to citizens' groups and. 
public officials in using eommuriity organizers. 

6. Explain the relationship between faee-tb-face contacts by public 
officials and accountability based on ah iriterview with a public 
official. 
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QVERVIEW 



Object ives 




Resources 


Evaluation 


1. Explain the Import 
tance of empathetic 
listening. 
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I. 5 


nodule Reading: 
A 


Self 


2. Identify the Impli- 
cations of face-to- 
face contacts for 
i!^i!)ninLi hi cation of 
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groups (e.g* , 
different ethnic, 
economic, occupa- 
* tlonal , sexual 
groups). 
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advantages and 
disadvantages. 
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Module Reading: 
D 
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A. THE NEED FOR FACE-TQ-FAeE eONTAeTS 

the most effective politicians—that is, the ones who get elected and 
re-elected— are generally the candidates who have made the most personal 
Contacts. They have met people face-to-face: in their homes, at their 
work places, oh the streets, or in pablic gatherings where they still can 
speak personally. 

By face-to-faCe is miant individual personal contact between an official 
and one or more constituents— where comnanicatidn is direct and unfiltered, 
where questions can be asked by either party* and where the participants 
can be said to "know" each other, at least knowing each other*s name and 
interests. We exclude meetings with more than four persons* or contacts l^y 
television* radio* newsletters, and so on. Also, face-to-face implies more 
of a personal relationship than contact via a speech, sermon* or other formal 
presentation. Faci-td-face contacts may occur in many places--those suggested 
above, or in supermarkets, clubs, homes* or other settings. The largist 
number of persons present would fjrobably be four* although at a "coffee-klatch" 
or similar home gathering there might meet five or six persons. Face-to- 
face contacts are a valuable exercise of two-way cormiunication between the 
official and constituents. 

the wise politicians, once elected* maintain face-to-faci contacts 
so they can have a "feel" for the constituency, they know that letters, 
speeches. Campaign literature and other means do not provide for the two-way 
communication that is vital. Public officeholders, elected or employed, can 
use the same process to know more about the citizens they serve. To be 
accountable means to be available, listening, learning, and responsive. 

Of course, officials are too often overburdened with responsibilities, 
busy from dawn to dusk. It seems hard to find time to meet the citizens. 
If talking to individual members of the public is viewed as crucial to one's 
job, however, time will be found to leave the office and talk to people. 

Ah example comes to mind of a young, newly-hired employee in Pittsburgh 
who was charged with setting up neighborhood festivals. Shi was told to learn 
of conmunity needs by means of a questionnaire. She realized that a questionnaire 
was too impersonal and that she should talk to citizens individually and in 
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small groups. There was virtually no time, but she "made time." tntimately, 
the personal contacts saved time; she learned the personalities and concerns 
of almost fifty neighborhoods. And the city had many days and evenings of 
Bicentennial festivals, successful enough to be planned for a subsequent 
year. 

Why this concern for meeting directly with people? The primary purpose 
in meeting folks face-to-face is to get to know them arid to be able to 
understand their problems, interests ^ ideas* concerns, goals. The first 
rule for a public speaker is "Know Your Audience." A similar first rule 
for officials should be: "Know Your People." 

Another reason is the opposite side of that maxim: the citizens get to 
know the public officials. No longer is service being rendered by a 
faceless bureaucrat. The citizens can say: "Hr, Jones is in charge of our 
water supply"; or, "Hiss Smith handles my real estate matters." 

A third justification is the possibility of resolving difficulties and 
misunderstandings early and informally. Sometimes serious problems are 
discovered at an early stage and can be eliminated by discussion or 
negotiation without any formal complaint or litigation. 

Another reason for talking personally is to get ideas and uncover attitudes 
on issues. People are always pleased to be asked for their .opinions. In 
several recent telephone polls conducted under the supervision of the author, 
virtually no one refused to answer questions on issues. Talking face-to-face 
and being asked for advice and opinions can be very flattering. 

An example of the value of face-to-face contacts may be drawn from a 
recent city election. The winner was a long-time political figure who for 
years attended parties, wakes^ bingo games* little league contests, and all 
manner of such events. People knew him by his first name, and he knew many 
of than personally. While his perfdrrhance as a municipal official could 
warrant election to a higher position, his many contacts with voters cer- 
tainly helped him win. The other two major candidates were aloof and 
had a much shorter history of face-to-face relationships. It was generally 
concluded that major candidate's extensive and personal familiarity with the 
community was responsible for his decisive victory. 

Face- to- face contacts are another means of offering accountability to 
citizens. The personality, the record, the cbmmitmehts, the concerns of the 
public official are directly exposed to the scrutiny af^citizens. Questioning 
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and answering can take place. The official Indicates "respbhslveneiss arid 
responsibility to cbristltuents when meeting with thati face-to-face. 

A way of distirigulshirig face-td-faee contacts from other fbrfiis of 
communication Is to describe this form as providing "instant feedback.*' The 
official receives Immediate indications of support, distrust, differences 
of bpiriiori, or iriterest. No other form Of relationship provides inwediate 
response, and some forms (such as questionnaires) may take weeks or months 
before the attitudes of coristituints may be known. (And there is always a 
question concerning those persons who did not complete the questiohhaire; 
that is, were they differint in some way from those who did respond?) 

Preparation : Officials should know something about the people they plan 
to meet. Is this an ethnic community? Are folks mostly members of one 
religious group? What is the economic level and the educational level? What 
are some of the issues Which might be raised? 

Officials should have cltarly in mind what they want to know, why they 
are visiting, what they are willing to promise ^ and what they are supposed 
to do. They must be Wary of promising more than they can deliver, and they 
should be relatively confident of their mission. 

Approach : Listening to people with empathy is considered one of the 
best ways of getting acquainted. Be prepared to listen carefully. What is 
the person telling you? IS the message getting across? If not, why not? 
Are differences in economic or educational achiev^ehts hindering comtiuni cation? 
Are racial or ethnic differences Confusing the meaning? 

The objective is not to argue or even to put i'orward the ''official 
position." Most often, especially in first eoritaets, the objective should 
be simply to listen. If you do not agree, state: "I see your position" or 
"Yis, you do have a point there." An unwillingness to listen may turn off 
the speakers; or they may try to stati what they think the official wants to 
hear- "Oh yes, we like this neighborhood. No, there are no difficulties 
with city services." 

Ca&e Example 

The President of the United States, .aimmy Carter, . 
recognizes the need for face-tb-face ebntacts despite the 
number of people involved^_ In his governorship of iSedrgia, 
Carter visited various parts of his state to talk to voters, 
had a monthly "visitor's day" when any brie .who wanted to 
see or talk to him could meet him in^a^^ffice, and had 
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frequent radio "talk-iiack" shows. Recognizing that it 
Sdulcl be difficult in; a country as large. as the United 
States* Garter stated during his campaign: "Anything..! 
can devise that would maintain a feeling of open access 
to me by the Anieridan people^-I would try it." 

Some of the proposed means of meeting citizens on a face-to-face basis 
proposed a People Committee appointed by Garter, are the fdl lowing: 

- Cross-country trips, including town meeting discussions 
with citizens or local officials. Two of these have taJ<en 
place, one in Clinton, Massachusetts, and the other in West 
Virginia. Staying in private homes is a part of this people 
plan. 

- Radio call-in shows. Again, President Carter has used radio 
and television for direct contacts with people. Many citizens 
were amazed when Carter spent two hours responding to the 
telephone and answering questions spontaneously. 

- A White House luncheon program, especially to invite 
Americans with innovative ideas to lunch with the President. 
The objective of these small luncheons would be to expose 
President Carter to creative Ideas not likely to reach him 
through his staff, the cabinet, or those who normally have 
access to the President. 

- Invitations to randomly selected Citizens to meet with 
Carter and his family, perhaps for dinner. Real 
discussions with adequate time would be encouraged. 

- White house mini-conference with specialists invited for 
one day. Each conference would cover one nmited topic; 
participants would normally be less-knoWn experts from 
all over the country. 

- telephone calls to private citizens. After his television/ 
radio call-in. Carter per sqna 1^1 y called back some citizens 
to report on progress on their problans. In other cases 

he would call a group of people, at random; or call those 
who have registered significant achievements or who have 
suffered unusual hardships. 

- Federal Information Centers— an existing program with 37 
gbvernment-run information centers scattered around the 
couritryi with toll-free lines to other cities. Such in- 
formation centers should allow person-to-persbn contacts 
in the office, as well as personal contact via the 
telephone. 1 
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if the President of tfie United States can render an accounting to 
the citizens of this country by using face-to-face contacts, can local 
majors* council representatives, or mahicipal officials do less? 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 



1. Define the terms "face-to-face contacts" and "listening." 



2. What benefits can an official gain from face-to-face contacts with 
citizens? 



3. ebmpare and contrast the terms: "face-to-face contacts" and "two- 
way communication." 
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4, ebmpare the advantages of face-to-face contacts with a survey using 
questionnaires* 



5. Why is "listening" so important and what is "empathetic listening"? 



B. FACE-TO-FACE eONTAeTS BY eiTIZENS 

Citizens, too, use face-td-faee eohtacts individually and in groups. 
Public bpiriidris are fornied l>y men and women meeting each other, talking 
over their concerns, and sometimes agreeing on a cause of action. Citizens' 
groups, too, must continually reach out to their publics, to the citizens 
whom they represent. The most effective means of accomplishing this is 
through personal contacts. There are many ways in which conmunity groups 
can contact their constituents, and these ways are, in general, similar 
to those a public official would use: 
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- contacts In stipermairkets. restaurants ^ 51hg6 g^es, and 
other places where people my be found; 

- parties, teas, coffee-jclatches; 

- public assemblies (but with the emphasis clearly on primary 
or face^tO'face relations); 

- iiioblle vans providing information, allowing complaints but, 
most of all, having a person available for personal contacts; 

- house-to-house surveySi asking for opinions and Information; 
* contacts in the streets. 

Despite the fact that a citizen group is neighborhood -based and people 
live nearby, the group must take care to keep in touch. Residents rarely 
walk into a storefront office until they feel comfortable or are so 
agitated that they enter to protest some issue. The good cbrauuhity 
leader will visit people in houses, greet them on the streets, and contact 
them at gatherings. 

Walking around the neighborhood is an extrouely effective mode of 
keeping in touch with people and problems. The coftmunity leader or organ- 
izer who WalkSi rather than uses a car, not only saves gasoline but makes 
face-to-face contacts which would otherwise be less likely. Sometimes a 
fifteen minute stroll from home to office actually takes an. hour. One 
meets a friend, learns of Illness in a neighbors feme, plans a coninittee 
nieetihg with a fellow manber, notices a chanfe of ?on1ng sign, chats with 
Wsinessman, and greets children. playing on the sidewalk. After such a 
v«1k, one may urge a cleanup eamplighi importune the city for more trees, 
protest the proposed zoning change, patronize a hew store bwner^ or arrange 
neighborhood help for the family with a serious illness. All Of these con- 
tacts or problans would have been unlikely if One drove to the office. 
Needless to say, the public official who walks could accomplish many of the 
same purposes. 

The author Is reminded of a well -meaning minister who had a church 
iri a crowded city neighborhood. He put a sign on his church doors: "Welcome. 
Counseling hours: 2-5 p.m." After several years* the clergMflan departed, 
lamenting that hb one had ever visited him for help (except a few asking 
for money). He observed: "it is strange; whenever I walked down the street 
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to get it^y-car, people stopped and talked. I did some counseling on the 
street. Many people knew me from the brief walks I took* but hd one 
ever eaitie into my office." this seems a lesson to all of us interested 
in communities: get out and walk, talkj listen. 

Another way of making contact is through organized visits to homes; 
Ministers, doctors, and school teachers, used to go directly to the homes 
to become acquainted with parishioners, patients, or pupils families. 
Today it is a rare occasion to have a visit from such professionals. 
Salespersons, sociologists, and some politicians do go house-to-house; the 
process is called canvassing, and might be useful for citizens groups or 
officials. 

GanVassing is usually done by pairs of people, perhaps a man and a 
woman, one of whom should be experienced. This pair proceeds from house 
to house {or apartment to apartment), knocking on doors dust as is done by 
many politicians. The purpose of canvassing is to provide an opportunity 
for the residents to express their own concerns and opinions. 

Listening to people remains the key. Gare and patience must be 
exercised to allow people to state what is on their minds in their bm 
words. If, however, the individuals with whom you are sjaeaking are Just 
not interested or possibly hostile, don't try to force the discussion; you 
would make better use of your time by moving on to another resident. 

there are many reasons for canvassing. Salespersons, religious 
proselytizers, pollsters, census takers, politicians, and bill collectors 
all use the technique of canvassing to establish face-to-face contacts with 
citizens, albeit for differing reasons. Citizens Who canvass their 
conriunities also have their reasons, which may partially include those 
of the groups just listed. Among the reasons for canvassing which are 
frequently cited are: 

- to learn facts from the community; 

- to become aware of attitudes; 

- to create personal relationships; 

- to explain proposed projects; 
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- to encourage citizens toadopt a position on an 
issue similar to the official stance; 

- to invite citizens to public meetings; 

Ganvassihgi which involves face-to-face contacts, also requires sflme 
special preparations which should include: 

- being well-informed about the tbpic(s) that will be 
discussed; 

- conducting pre-canvassing planning and rble-playirig 
sessions; 

- organizing peoples' names and addresses; 

- collecting information on the target neighborhoods, 
e.g., ethnic and religious backgrounds; 

- obtaining guidance and criticisms from a friendly 
resident of the neighborhood; 

- planning for an appropriate appearance (grooming 
and dress). 2 

The authors of The Organizer's Manual define canvassing as "the 
organization of systematic ohe-to-ohe discussions With people in and around 
their homes or jobs, "3 Canvassing, then, can be considered an impbrtaht 
method of establishing face-to-face contacts. 

Caie Example, 

_ A -wej1^organtzed-commanity-:gro 

of ascertaining community concerns and interests. The 
first method is relatively simple, When citizens are 
ihterjested or concerned about an issue they respond to 
meetings, public hearingSi and demonstrations. Recently 
the organization has held public meetings on crime in 
the neighborhoods; on absentee landlords; and on public 
transportation proposals. All meetings have been well - 
attended by residents. The organization knows that 
citizens are concerned about those issues. 

The other method of ascertaining citizen concern 
has recently been tested. Officers of the group agreed 
to visit representative sample Of homes in the area* 
to talk fice-tq-face with citizens* and to ferret^out 
their ideas, interests, and concerns^ The objective 
here was to listen to citizens, to help them air their 
gripes, to express satisfaction or discontint with city 
services and other programs, and to elicit ideas on how 
the citizen group can helj5 the citizens. After the 
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many face-tb-face_vis1tSi the results will be analyzed 
by the off jeers, and presumably cfiecRed by attendance 
at public meetings. 

Is there a general interest in this problem? How 
much are citizens willins to conwil; themselves to 
helping solve the problem? Will residents attend 
hearings?, . •take part in meetings with gffici . . 
do research on the Issue?. • .or demonstrate their con- 
cern publicly? Beginning with face -to-f ace contacts and 
the listening process, the group discovers problems ^ 
concerns, fears or likes, then tests thes^ in public 
meetings, and pursues those that are espoused by a 
sizable number of citizens. - — • 

Here is a report from one resident who v«s 
interviewed: 

1 "Jane F,> ah officer of our neighferhood group* 
telephoned and set up an appbintmeht. My wife and I 
could both be hOTie at 5 PH so we agreed to meet then. 

"dahe was at the door promptly and explained 
that she was visiting several homes primarily to 
listento our feelings abbutthe neighborhood* 
We were pleased to talk to her and tell her what we 
felt needed correcting. 
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"We talked about the problem of crime in the 
area. I suggested we avoid talking t^^ 
burglaries and robberies because some citizens might 
get the impression the_ crime rate was really high 
and the neighborhood dangerous. My wife and I think 
the neighborhood is relatively quite safe, and police 
records support this view. 

-^Then- we tal ked about the proposed bus way for 
bur area and its impact on the residential streets. 
All of us agreed this was a major threat to our 
quiet* single-family home neighborhood and that our 
organization must try to prevent the disruption and 
disturbances caused by many buses using pur_ 
residential streets. It appears, also^ thatbus 
service for riders from our area will be diminished 
even if more buses cOTie through the area. 

"He had a good conversation for more than one 
hour^ Ms F. did not take notes and I y«ndered 
if she could remember all the ideas we gave her. 
Furthermore, there were times when she did more 
talklngand seemed to be telling us her Ideas 
rather than soliciting our _prbbl€ms. Altogether 
it was a worthwhile visit because we did have the 
chance to get some ideas expressed and to find 
our ideas were similar to others* I hope the 
organization continues to talk directly with many 
of Its members and constituents. It's a good way 
of finding but what we think.*' 6 

^ = = ^^^^^ 
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6. Explain why face-to-face contacts are as necessary for citizens' 
groups as for officials. 



7. Describe the advantages of walking around a neighborhood rather 
than using a car. 



Is "canvassing" a valid means of meeting people face-to-face? Why 
or why not? 
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9. Describe some of the preparation necessary before canvassing. 



10. What reasons can be given for a public official to "canvass"? 



U Discuss the two ways used by one citizen group T^^^yyf^study 
fo ascertain the interests and concerns of its constituents. 
IS either mSre Effective than the other or should both be used? 
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12. Criticize thi case study of Jani F. and the couple: I.e., what 
mistakes do you think Hs F. made? What did she ^iccorapllsh? 
Altogether, was she successful in ascertaining Issues and con- 
cerns? Why do you think so? How vould you Improve the process? 




C. THE EFFECTS OF FACE-TO-FACE CONTACTS 

Attitudes tov«rd government^as well as to ^her large institutions, 
seem to be unfavorable today. Much of this negative attitude s|ps from 
the Impersonality of the organizations which affect us. We can hardly 
have good personal redatiSnsfiips with corporations, mitropol 1 tan-wide, 
govrerrsnents, huge universitiess or even large volunteer rnovanents^ Our 
warmest memories attach to personal relationships With one or a f^ 
individuals. If one friendly teller epitomizes a bank, or a cooperative 
teachir is identified with the university, or a helpful public official 
represents city goverhraeht , bur views toward that institution are more 
favorable. This is part of the reason for encouraging face-to-face 

contacts on a planned, regular basis. 

-_ _ _ _ - _ - _ _ - - - .f- ' - • 

Here Is one example of how personal contacts changed attitudes. A 

local organization, quite activi and successful, is part of a national 

organization. While the local organization is iri"tnany ways dependent upon 

the national group for its existence, local volunteer leaders felt con- 

siderabli resentment of "national." They felt that the national office 

was demanding too much, was unaware of local needs, and was dictating 

unwise policies. Then, the national board of directors came to town for 

a quarterly meeting. The local officers and members observed the meeting 
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arid shared ah evening itieal and later a p1cn1c with the board of directors, 
ther^ was plenty . of time for face-to-face contacts and for discdssion. By 
the ^hd of the weekend attitudes had changed, the national organization 
was seen as a group of honest, concerned individuals. Much more trust 
developed among the two groups. Reasons for decisions were made clearer, 
Face^to-face relatiohships had changed attitudes from suspicion to trust 
and understanding, if not friendship. 

Some organizations and agencies have planned for citizens without their 
participation and especially without the face-to-face contacts advocated 
in this module. The results can be devastating. This has been true 
especially in the areas of environment arid highway building. As Alan 
Altshuler reported to a national conference: 

C i t T2€n - Pa rttc4pat4ofi 

If our system is less and less characterized by 

unrestrained capitalism, it is increasingly characterized 
by widespread private participation in public sector 
planning arid decisidri making. This may, indeed, be a ^ 
case of a_ publ ic-private equilibrium of power maintaining 

itself. The governmerit as a whole does more, but in- 

dividual officials are compelled to seek for broader and 
more informed consent thart 10 or 15 years ago. 

They are compelled to do sd^ moreover, in an atmosphere 
of severe citizen distrust for government, and with only 
minimal assistance from d/ngoing institutions able to 
cultivate and deliver political support. 

From the 193015 through the 1950' s, political 
scientists reported generally that private interestgroup 
participation in policy making was the norm. of the American 
system, but that the participants were mainly paid officials 
0"^ wel 1 -organized institutions- 

An important recent phenomenon, however, has been the 
growth in political significance of popular movements that 
do riot have major institutional bases. The two such 
movanents that have had the greatest impact on urban 
development pel i ' in recent years are the anti-highway 
movenent and the erivironmental movement. Both depend 
predominantly for their success on a smal1_core of 
voluntary and meagerly paid activists, supported by a far 
wider base of inactive but highly interested supporters. 
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These Jwements are most effective when opposing the 
expansion puns of public agencies and private business 
enterprises. Tfils is so even tfiough fflany of their leaders 
and members are extremely anxious to be constructive. The 
fact Is that the jnajor source of Sobillzihg energy for such 
mov^nents. almost Inevftablyi Is indignation. 

further, the stopping of a higfiwy or power plant is 
a clear cut objective that a broad constituency of ordinary 
c1tl:sens can feel part of. By contrast, persuading the 
Americati people to buy fewer cars, to ride transit or to 
consume less electricity Is more frustrating and esoteric 
worlc. the actual development of improved mass transit 
and nonpol luting sources of power, moreover, are long 
tena tasks for major institutions with great resources 
at their disposal . 

The astonishing accompli sUnent of these popular 

movements, however, is that they have enjoyed remarkable 
success 1h setting the recent agenda of American politics, 
in bringing about irapbrtant alterations in the processes 
of American planning and decision making* and In shaping 
the climate of public opinion within which urban planning 
now occurs. 

In at least two very important ways* the growth of 
participation has been an important conservative influence. 

established institutions participate in politics as 
much to serve their expansion needs as to avert threats. 
In the fields of land use and transportation, for example * 
business and labor interests typically press for increased 
construction activity and seek to head off regulatory actions 
that might hinder their freewheeling activities. 

The popular movements, on the other hand, tend to oppose 
any construction that is likely to have a significant 
disruptive impact, and to support ever more severe reg- 
ulation of priv e investment activity. The results of 
thslr efforts have been to slow down the rate of both 
public and private investment and to render highly 
disruptive or environmentally harmful projects virtually 
impossible to implement. 

A corollary is that their successes challenge 

development bureaucracies to figure out means of achieving 
their objectives without disrupting neighborhoods or harming 
the envirdnmeht. We are forced to ask such questions as _ 
the following: Row can urban mobility needs be met without 
the construction of hew expressways through developed areas 
and public open space reserves? How can our cities be Icept 
vital and renewed without large scale slum clearance? How . 
can our energy needs be met witHout fouling the air, stripping 
the countryiiide, exposing the populace to radioactivity and 
the risk of nuclear disaster, ahd^making the nation in- 
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the challenges posed by sach qdesttbns are healthy 

Indeed. __The more troabl Ing Issue Is whet her anyone can 
answer them or, rather, whether the standards of success 
in coping with these challenges are being set at reasonable 
levels. 

Regardless of one's nonnatlve evaluation, clear 
that the participatory movement has been a major con- 
servative influence In its resistance to disruptive 
development actlvityi and yet it hasbeen a major spur 
to Innovation in 1ts_ establishment of. new constraints 
upon successful development planning.* 

Reprinted with permission from the American Institute of Planners, 
Newsletter , December, 1974. 

There seems to be ho effective substitute for face-to-face relations 
with citizens. As organized groups of citizens increasingly help shape 
public programs, concerned public officials will make plans and take 
steps to meet with those citizens, to understand their positions, to 
establish relationships of trust, and to work toward mutually-acceptable 
plans. 



13. In your opiriidri could some of the "negative" fprceSi such as antl* 
highway movenents and environmental protests, have been resolved 
with more face-to-face contacts? 



D. USE OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZERS 

Public officials or citizen groups may choose to use professionally- 
trained community organizers to make face-to-face contacts for them. Public 
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officials may hot ^cve the time to visit all their constituents yet may 
mnt to keep In close contact. The author's congressman, for example, 
has a mobile van Which is located In various parts of the district on 
scheduled visits. Citizens can go to the van when it is iii their com- 
rouhity and talk to Well-informed arid friendly staffs complain, get 
information, or otherwise make contact. Other officials may feel they 
lack the outgoing, warm personality Which Would allow them to enjoy 
meeting people and chatting in one-to-one reUtionship. Here is 
another opportunity to enlist the services of a trained cdrnmuriity or- 
ganizer. While first hand experiences with citizens are definitely 
preferable, some contacts (even vicariously) are better than none at all. 

Citizens" groups generally depend mainly oh volunteer effort. Still, 
especially in poorer neighborhoods, most adults work and the time for makin 
face-to-face contacts (outside clearly social relationships) is limited. 
In this situation the use of a coninuriity orgaj1^^er may be appropriate. 
Furthermore, a conmunity organizer can bring knowledge and skills which 
a neighborhood needs. 

Coramuhity organizers are trained mainly in schools of social work. 
Titles differ but one can learn organizing skills in courses or programs 
of community development, citizen participation* ccwntariity orgariiMtioh* 
or group Work. Many books and articles have been written on the subject. 
While some persons seon to have natural skills In meeting people and enlist 
ing their aid, the professional training has seemed desirable if not man- 
datory for those persons working in participation efforts. 

the trained community organizer knows* among other skills: 

- how to meet people in their homes, or elsewhere; 

- how to listen to people; 

- how to erilist support for a cause; 

- how to use various Ways of organizing groups; 

- how to select appropriate tactics and strategies for 
accomplishing group purposes; 

- how to implement various approaches to developing 
coalitions among concerned groups; 
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- how to plan snd run meetings; 

- how to helu citizens perfom these tasks; 

- how to keep good records .^f activities and to make 
frequent reports to sponsors and clients. 

The conWijn-ity organuer tnust be able to cairmunicate to the public 
official what has been learned so that, while the official has not actually 
visited citizens, the essence of their concerns, attitudes, and feelings 
can be understood. Similarly, the good organizer will transmit to citizens 
the idea that the official is aware of the constituents, interested in 
hearing their problems, and willing to do something about those problems 
which can be alleviated. 

There are risks in the use of professional organizers, the worst would 
be the possibility of manipulation by the organizer. Whose goals are to be 
pursued: the citizens' goals? . . . or the organizer's? Another risk is 
letting the paid staff do JfJbs that volunteers should do. Such e5tchange 
of functions can severely reduce the amount of citizen interest and effort 
in an organization. And whoever makes face-to-face contacts should report 
back completely and honestly to the citizens or to the responsible official. 

organizers can help officials, but they may also overshadow the 
official, make unauthorized conwitments* or create additional, wrk. Of 
course, the grgariizer may give the official a better reputation than 
deserved or rtiay destroy carefully (nurtured relationships. Comnunity or- 
ganizers, therefore, may have either constructive or destructive effects, 
depending, in part, on their own capabilities and motivations or on the 
motivatations and intentions of the persons— officials or citizens' 
groups— who hired them. 

A motto which a superb coiwunity organizer used to teach is appro- 
priate here: "The community worker should be on tap but not on topi" 
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14. When should professional organizers be used? And how? 



15. What are the advantages to an official of using a trained conmunity 
organizer? What are the risks? 
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ASSIGNMENT 



The following questions should be answered as eompletely as possible on 
separate paper. Two copies of your responses should be iriailed to the 
instructor. One copy will be returned to you with the instftictor's 
conwents and the other will be retained as part of your course record, 

AAMJigz io^ an app04M^znt mXh a pafctcc oHicuaZ ij/i ffom ouH 
^oimtj^Uty OK In ayvothoA comarUty u^ch you havz cj^n^ot^ 
40 ifatt you ain Hixvtji Athq^^ fyict-to-'loidZ (wnXi^ J^^^ 
a pabticL oi^XjUaZ. Bejjd^^ mcetHUig ^e^eci: a 

pakiZcjuJ^ you tooaCd likz to (ic6ca44. Be 6u/iz thz 

pfwJtcLtr dzoZ&ioh, dJt pn.ogiam Xs one ^ M^fUc/i thz oi^A.cMit 
feti 6dmt >Lt6jpQMib^U<Uy. Vu/Ung youA convzJUcvtion, not^ 
-t/te oiiicidZ^6^ attUude. tdiAWtd you, youA Jjizu on thz ptc- 
jtct, and. cJJbizeyU in QmeAaZ. 

FoA th>u d^6igm^^ wj^tcte a ducnjLptLon oi tkc dLUcw^sion 

- tfvi tjixi&ta^gn^^ o^^-tcia£ to meei tatifx yoti^ _ 

- thz KzJbxtlvz, com^o^ (a>t neAuatt4neA4) di ^/le oI^^a/jClI* 

- thz Xaionmoutijon thz oi^io^Wi J^houtzd tttctfi yoti. 

- any ioZJLovo-ap cjonXac^ that mAz pijxnnzd dJt ^uggz^tzd. 

On thz ba^AJi ' ika> zonvzn^a:tion, explaJn why you ^JouZd ok uvaZd, no^ 
judgz thz cl^'iUat to bz accoantabZz. 
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MGDOLE 7: MEETING CITIZENS IN GROUPS 



KEY TERMS AND CONGEPTS 

# CAC 

# Watchdog Conunlttee 
H Charette 

# People's Organization 



INTRODUCTION 

The last module emphasized the necessity for meeting citizens on a face-to 
face basis i either as Individuals or In small groups of two or three. Often 
officials face larger, more organized groups of eitizensi and* if previous 
c caets have been limited or negative* they confront a hostile group. 

This module discusses exariiples of groups which an official is likely 
to contact. They range from advisory groups, perhaps even formed by the 
official, to militant peoples' organizations whose purpose is to wrest power 
from officials. Each example of a group in this module can also be analyzed 
as we did earlier: by origin of group, objectives, strategy and tactics, 
and so on. 

In Part B, of this module, suggestions are given to assist public 
officials in meeting effectively with groups of citizens. Because this module 
focuses mostly on meeting informally With groups, the next module will analyze 
more formal, required public hearings, large public meetings, and public 
forums. 

In Part C suggestions are given to ttelp citizens in plaririirig and 
.carrying out their own meetings prior to or after njeeting with officials. 
Part D provides another case study of citizens helping to influence 
publ ic pol icy. 
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tEARNING QBJEGTIVES 

When you have completed the readings and assigntnents for this module, 
you should be able to: 

1. Identify and describe several types of citizens^ groups, ;«n- 
elading the relative amounts of citizen involvement in eacfi 
groupi 

a. Explain the guidelines which officials should follow when meet- 
ing with citizens and the ineans for them. 

3. Advise officials oh ways to attain maximum cowiunicatioh and 
cooperation when meeting with groups of citizens. 

4. Suggest some guidelines for citizens to follow when organizing 
groups of citizens to meet with officials. 

5. Prepare written communications to fellow citizens advising them 
of and preparing them to participate in a forthcoming meeting 
with a local official. 
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OVERVIEW 



Objectives 


Tasks 


Resources 


.Evaluation 


1. Identify and describe 
several types of 
citizens' groups ih- 
cladlng the relative 
amounts of citizen 
inyplvenient in each 
group. 


Study Questions 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5* 6 


Module Reading: 
A 


Self 


2. Explain the gilldelihes 
which officials^sfiould 
follow when meeting 
with citizensand the 
reasons f^or them. 


Study Questions 
7, 8, 9 


Module Reading: 
B 


Self 


3. Advise officials on 
ways to attain max imurr 
codiniJhication and 
cooperation when 
meeting groups of 
citizens. . 


Study Questions 
7. 8 


Module Reading: 
B 


Self 


4* Suggest some guide- 
lines for citizc^ns to 
follow when drgcniz- 
ing groups of 
r^^?7-^^5 "t^^ meet witie 

offici&ls. 


Study Questions 
10, 11, 12s 13, 14, 
]5, 16, 17 

1 

! 

■ 


Module Readings: 
C, D 


Self 


5. Prepare written cosk- 
munications tc fellow 
! citizens sdvi';. ing of 
and preparing t'lan to 
participate in a 
forthconiing misjetihg 
with a local official. 


Module Assignment 


Module Readings 
and your own 
Experience. 

[Review Module 5] 


Instructor 
Feedback 
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A. eiTIZEN GROUPS IN AMERICA 

^^fhere is scmeihing afoot in the 197 Qs. Scmetiinea 
ib^B called ^^dpulim, ^! aahetwiee ^'citizeh. actiohj eomer 
timeB a ^'mov^ent for ecormticj't^ftb^sJ^ you gall 

it, it ^8 a new potiticsy ancLit goee both broader and deeper 
among Americana than the movements of the sixties ever did. f 

Advertisement for Work ing Papers^ 

Citizens groups adopt all kinds of structures, postures, tactics, and 
sizes. A group may range in size from 2 or 3 interested citizens to major 
pressure groups, such as Common Cause or the Sierra Club. The group may be 
a highly-knit, ^ell-organized pressure group or a loose coalition of in- 
dividuals or units with relatively vague objectives. The group may be 
friendly to public officials or it may assume a confrontation stance. 
Objectives may. be clearly stated, or the real purpose of the group may be 
hidden. Frequently^ citizens may protest a particular action but may not 
be clear about what is desired in its place. Some organizations seek only 
a minor changes while others are looking toward control of decisions. Some 
groups have been formed mainly for advice and consul tation— perhaps for 
token participation— while others are planning-oriented with the desire to 
improve a community through major projects. Public officials should under- 
stand the various types of groups they contact arid what their objectives 
are. Officials should also formulate an approach to meeting each group. 
Six example^P groups are discussed in this section. 

1. Citizen Advisory Cprinittees [CAC's] 

Legislation establishing many public programs mandates some form of 
citizen involvement. Usually the weakest form of participation is suggested: 
ari advisory group which meets at the request of officials and is limited 
to giving suggestions and guidance. These are known as CAC's and developed 
under the Urban Renewal Program. Even such cdnmittees, erivisioried as token 
participation, can range from "rubber stamps" to potent forces for directing 
and altering programs. 

A recent Task Force on Citizen Participation within the Department of 
Health* Education, and Welfare reported that: 
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' there are apprdxlmately 90 major and diverse prbgrams 
in the Oepartnent whieh call for some form of citizen par- 
ticipation. By far the most frequently mandated form^of 
citizen participation is that of state artd^pr local Advisory 
Comnittees, or Sovernihg and/or Advisory Boards. Other 
forms of mandated citizen participation Include: the use^ 
of paraprofessionals; the use of honpaid or partial 1| paid 
volunteers; parent Inyolvement mechanisms; the use of the 
taraet population in the decisions of the local program; 
raqulrenents that state agencies take citizens' vie^s into 
ccnsidera^-i'on in developing policy and to document how that 
was Hsnei and required public hearings. _^ 

Trsfese mandates are a result of a combination of cpn- 
.reisianal direction, HEW regulatory deeision* or HEW pro- 
arara guidance. The overwhelming majorityof the citizen 
'jarticipation requireirsnts stf^ from the Department s reg- 
ulations or program guidances. 1 

The Task Force found that there were, in 1976, almost 4,000 citi2ens 
serving on 338 advisory committees. The Task Force itself recommends con- 
sideration of "new and creative uses of these citizen members of HEW citizen 
advisory eoiTinittees."2 At a public forum in Pittsburgh (December, 1976) 
citizens and officials urged (a) that more power be given to citizens and 
their advisory confflittees, (b) that the advisory contnittees be listened to 
mori frequently and carefully, and (c) that administrative procedures be 
altered to make it easier for citizens to have input into the policy fonning 
process. 

The Task Force continued its report: 

It is in the more recent years that the Congress and the 
Department have moved toward a broader approach to citizen 
participation; that is, a movement away from citizen 
councils and boards solely toward inclusion of taking^ 
citizens' views into account" in the policy development 
process. But it Is the rare statute, regulation, tr 
Droqram guidance memorandum that approaches citizen__ _ ^ 
participation in a creative, flexible, and decentralized 
manner. 3 

Officials should, at least, lister carefully to the advice given by such 
groups, try to keep the group as representative as possible, and» whenever 
possible, aflow decisions to be made by the advisory group itself. In another, 
more far-reaching step, officials, agencies, and boards can give citizens much 
more of a "say" by decentralizing some decisions. Citizen groups can be 
delegated powers to: 
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carry out certain functions or- prbgrarfis; 

review policy proposals and make recownendati oris to a board or 
ageijcy with power; i.e., the agency will not proceed If the 
cituen advisory cortmlttee vetoes the proposal; 

i direct and imp! ertient several programs as a "conrnunity corporatiori," 
again a decentralized citizen body; 

; Rave a veto power over the budget of an agency or a program; 
make grants oh behalf of an agency. 

Still, the official must recognize what citizens certainly do: namely, 
that the power to create an advisory coirwittee suggests the power to dis- 
solve it. eAC's remain creatures of the government. Whatever powers they 
have, even their focus and reason for existence may be based on the whim 
of an official. In terms of real citizen tnvolvanent, we vould place this 
type of group low oh any "ladder of participation." 

2; Independent Citizens Groups 

Groups formed by citizens almost aut 'ittatically are more independent 
arid generally more potent than organizations set up by public officials. 
Such independent groups may have fairly limited oba'ectives, such as "neighbor- 
hood preservation^" or short-range objectives, like "getting a traffic light 
at Crossbones Corner." Other groups may have much broader .goals, such as the 
League of Women Voters or a conservation group, eonmon Cause or Ralph Nader's 
Public Interest (Research Groups (PIRG's) have almost unlimited goals- We 
shall discuss primarily the more limited groups, i.e., groups limited to a 
neighborhood, municipality, or small area and focussed on one or a few as- 
pects of impr-ovemeht. When groups form there is almost always some feeling 
that public officials have failed to do all they can. Citizens unite to get 
the city to enforce building or zoning codes, to provide beti;er police 
protection, or to clean the streets. Already there exists some negativj 
feeling toward officials. Qrily infrequently is there a constructive 
attitude marked by such questions as^ "What can we do to improve our area?" 
or "What is our responsibility?" While public attitudes seem to be rapidly 
changing, most action groups assume that government (a) has responsibility 
to provide certain services and (b) has failed to provide adequate services. 
As protests over increased taxation mount, there is more recognition that 
gbverniiient cannot provide all services (at least not without more taxes 
and probably less citizen control). 
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An outstanding example of ah Independent citizens grbtipi familiar to 
the author* is Paweltdn Neighbors of West Philadelphia, Near the University 
of Pehhsylvania but quite independent from all nearby institutions arid from 
the city admiriistration as well* Poweltori Neighbors was formed to reestablish 
and maintain a decent neighborhood of old, large homes. The small group of 
homeowners who began the orgariization succeeded in getting a fair prdportion 
of homes rehabilitated. The group began to provide recreation activities 
for children in the area and then for adults; it formed a eooperative nursery 
and a cooperative food purchasing club; and it helped newcomers find homes 
or rehabilitate old units. 

As the group developed it recognized its need for improved city ser- 
vices and begari to muster the power to get more city aid. The group asked 
for and jot better street cleaning, stricter code enforcement, arid more 
trequerit police patrols. Finally, the group requested a new school. De- 
spite the fact that the area was too small to meet city-wide staridards, 
a new neighborhood school was constructed which has helped to keep the 
neighborhood viable, 

3. Watchdog Gommittees 

A special form of the independent citizens' group is the Watchdog Com- 
mittee* Taxpayers organizatioris are often considered the epitome of the 
Watchdog Gonmiittee. Conservation clubs* sportsmen's groups, the League of 
Women Voters^ and other associations keep an eye ori legislatiori or ad- 
ministration of particular concern to their members. Usually the focus 
of these commT^tees is a single purpose. 

Recently, Jack Anderson, the nationally-syndicated columriist, sug- 
gested a "citizens corrmittee to crack down on congressmen who cheat, 
Iri place of the Ethics Committees of the House of Representatives arid the 
Senate* Anderson proposed that a citizens tribunal be given the powers to 
set new ethical standards, investigate abuses* and punish elected officials 
who violate the law. The citizens comnittee should be made up of six 
members: two appoirited by the President, two by Congress, and two by the 
Investigative Reporters Association. The committee would be independent, 
powerful, and hopefully free from the temptations facing members of Congress- 
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SdCh citizens' watchdog committees gain powe^ tFirbdgh their careful 
research, their use of media and good publicity, and, eventually, through 
respect of the public for their findings. Note, however, that power is 
earned, hot delegated. The force of numbers also helps; when a group en- 
lists the support of many thousands of citizens, it can counterbalance the 
power of government or big business. 

4. Workshops arid Semiriars 

Workshops and seminars differ from community groups in their purpose 
and their membership. They tend to be largely single-purpose groups, focused 
on an issue such as relocation, bikeways, or conservation. The constituency, 
then, is also likely to be carefully selected (or self -selected) to repre- 
sent those who already have such interests. These may be formed by officials, 
by citizens, or by a coalition of both. 

While workshops and similar groups may be temporary and are often 
formed to provide public officials with specific information, such groups 
offer other possibilities: 

a. a two-way process of communication; 

b. a valid "sounding board" for possible plans or projects; 

c a decision -making role as far as citizens are concerned 
(recognizing that subsequent official approvals are re- 
quired by law); 

d. a device for insuring that citizens participate in all » 
phases of the deliberative process; 

e. a means of developing riew ideas. 

Public Officials who utilize such means of organizing citizens really 
make a commitanent in advance to utilize their ideas. It is not a required 
"advisory" eonmittee, nor is it a self-fo:med action group. Officials 
suggest by their invitation that they will carefully study and most likely 
use the recommendations the group. They will also anticipate that members 
of such groups will attend public hearings, present informed testimony, and 
support their own proposals with good evidence. 
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5. Charettes 

A new device for involving citizens and one which has atmcted con- 
siderable attention is the "charette." A long process of preparation must 
go on beforehand. When decisions need to be made, all interested citizens, 
qualified professional experts, and public officials gather foi- a long 
continuous session aimed at one purpose: to arrive at a consensus. Some- 
times a charette may continue over a weekend: fbrty-eight hours non-stop! 

An exaifiple from the author's experience illustrates the process. After 
years of discussion in a north Washington, D.C., residential area, a decision 
needed to be made on the type of elementary school to be constructed. The 
citizens had halted one proposal although they did want a new school. One 
weekend parents, teachers* students, architects, municipal officials, and 
school personnel a11 met to determine the kind of school to be built. Much 
hdtnework had been done. When ideas were suggested, architects translated 
them into plans. These were then criticized, modified* or accepted and added 
to other plans. By the time the weekend was over, some exhausted people had 
reached general agreement on a school which subsequently was constructed. 
And the citizens are pleased with the results! 

Note, however, that the Charette is the last step in a long process. 
The policies and decisions need to be clearly delineated in order to be 
accepted. The process is not a fact-finding session but a ined i^vcing session 
where values and ideas are reconciled. In case of great difficulties in 
reaching agreement, a comnunity could try such a method. U involves as 
many citizens as are interested as well as responsible officials. The pro- 
cess provides instant feedback, and it should result In a consensus if that 
is possible at all. Failure to reach a consensus may indicate that some 
basic misconceptions exist. 

A slight modification of this process is used by many architects today, 
the talented architects and planners of Urban Design Associates of Pittsburgh, 
for example, sit down and talk with all parties interested in a school or 
other public building before a single sketch is drawn. Children, teachers, 
and others are encouraged to draw up their impressions of what a school , 
for exainple, should be like, what is good* and what they dislike. The 
architect/discussion leaders can then sketch out ideas until there is con- 
sensus. When racial tension kept other schools in Pontiac, Michigan, closed 
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a few years ago, the eitizen-desigfisd Human Resource Center was open and 
serving a multi-racial group of students rigftt in the heart of the city. 
The process does work and gets citizens committed. 

6. People's Organizations 

Broadly-focused coirriunity organizations have developed in many cities, 
aided by the Industrial Arias Foundation (lAF) under the leadership of the 
late Saul Alinsky. These are labelled "Peoples' Organizations" by the 
founder because the emphasis iS oh Silf -development by the citizens. An 
organizer is never sent unless a representative and responsible group of 
citizens and/or officials requist such help. Some of the best known of 
thise Organizations are: The Woodlawn Organization, Chicaigo; FIGHT of 
Rochester, N.Y.; the United Farmworkers Organization based in California 
and guided by CeSar Chavez; and the original Back-of -the- Yards Movement. 

People's Organizations focus more on issues than oh service: What 
concerns do people have? W'^at city services ari being denied them? How 
can they unite to fight crime Or absentee landlords? Such issues often lead 
to power struggles and conflict. One of the aims of the lAF has been the 
development of power for the citizens. "Since the building of a People's 
Organization is the building of a viable power group, it becomes a threat 
and intrusion to the existing power arrangements. "5 

People In these organizations are encouraged to learn about their 
cortmunity, about the power structure and the way decisions are made^ about 
issues and policies affecting the community, and about how other citizens 
view the issues and the conmunity. The aim is "popular education." Another 
concept emerging from the educational process is the search for "native 
leadership." Officers of People's Organizations are always local citizens. 
Many times they are middle-class or blue-collar workirs without previous 
leadership experience. Currently the author is associated with a People's 
Organization whose president is new to leadership, is trained as a boiler- 
maker, and is currently unemployed. 

The role of the professional organizer is essential in a People's 
Organization. The organizer is available to help but is never out front. 
The organizer may help discover issues, instruct in research methods, create 
situations in which people can discuss issues, and encourage leadership de- 
:velopment. Following the advice of Saul Alinsky, the "organizer helps people 
develop faith in thanselves, their i'ellow citizens, and the future. 
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STUDY QUEST leNS 

Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of CAC's to public offi 
cials and to citizens desiring some change. 



2. Describe some of the characteristics of an independent citizens 
group. 



3. Hew does a Watchdog Conmittee differ from an Independent citizens 
group focused on neighborhood maintenance? 
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4. Under what conditions can a charette be used? 



5. Wfiat purposes can workshops and seminars serve for officials?. 
for- citizens? 



6 How do people' organizations differ from independent citizens 
groups? Would ,>eoples' organizations be likely to achieve more 
power than indeijendent citizens groups? 
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B. ACCOUNTABLE OFFICIALS .^f- ' ^^XH ClTi^EN (3R0UPS 

Given the wide variety of citizen groups, their diverse fjositiohsi 
and citizen's frequent hostility tr or mistrust of public officials, it is 
ho wonder that meeting with citize.i jroups is often disliked by officials. 
But handled with the proper preparation and planning, such meetings can 
prove beneficial to both citizens arid public officials. 

An iriterested group of citizens can provide an official with informa- 
tion obtainable nowhere else. This is especially true of attitudes: 
What are the citizens thiriking? What are their concerns? Would they like 
a new road* a swinitjing pool, or lower taxes? 

The official can help citizens become aware of problens faced by the 
municipality and difficulties of which they are unaware. If the. official 
IS successful, the citizens may lend their support to help win particular 
issues, or, at least, they may become less hostile. Meeting with citizens 
can be good public relations for officials. Better relationships and in- 
dividual acquaintances can assist the official in this arid future problems. 

Gertairily there are costs as well as benefits to meeting with citizens. 
The official may create more hostility rather than calm the voters. The 
press may emphasize the confrontational nature of the meeting* finding con- 
flict where none exists. Such meetings take their toll of time, energy, and 
goodwill. Frequently, there are technical or cost considerations which 
prevent the officiain=T^om'd6ing what citizeris desire. Subordinates may 
resent an official spending time with citizens and, worse, perhaps making 
commitments to them. 

When officials meet with citizeris in groups, they can use the following 
suggestions that may help make the meeting mean ir.gful and constructive for 
all participants and avoid destructive efforts arid effects. 

1. Officials should not wait until issues arise or conflict is 
inevitable to meet with citizens. Officials should attempt 
to establish cordial relationships with citizen groups early. 

2. het the media know what you are doing and why. Make it clear 
that you, as ah official * are meeting with citizens by choice. 
Seek to emphasize the positive aspects of the r::aeting, and 
avoid any resemblance of conflict. Hopefully, make this a 
joint irifdrmatidri release to demonstrate that officials are 
not seeking to grab the credit for the meeting- 
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3. Establish the setting of the meet1ng_so 1t_will clearljf 
be a meeting of equals. Avoid raised platfonns- lecterns » 
or head tables^ Speak directly to citizens. Uovr't use 
Robert' siRgj^Bs unless there is a very large croup present. 
Avoid titles, 

4. if possible, meet with gro leaders to set up a mutually 
agreeable agenda and/or format for the meeting as well as 
ground rules for the conduct of the meeting. 

5. Attenipt_to keep the meeting on a dialogue basis. Avoid 
prepared speeches or a hearing type of format. 

6. Don't speak over the heads of the audience by using technical 
terms or jargon. Follow the maxim: "Never underestimate the 
intelligence of citizens but don't overestimate the knowledge 
of people." 

7. Answer questions openly and as fairly as possible. 

8. In case of opposing views, show how you arrived at the par- 
ticular decision by reviewing your facts (and other sup- 
porting information or groups) and your reasbnihg. 

9. Use ehdogh facts to sujsport your position but never try 
to drown the citizens w'th an overabundance of data. 

10. Recognize that everyone wants an opportunity to express 
a veiwpbint and that some may use thee meeting to let off 
steam. 

11. Help_ the citizens who are present to understand the limits 
to government_provision of 

share_government facilities and services among all sections 
of the community. State the official's willingness to work 
cooperatively to attain the goals of the group. 

12. If the meetingseems to te moyingtpward hostility or worse, 
violence, attempt to adjourn the meeting^ but don't let 
this seen as your attempt to avoid listening to all 
sides of an issue. 

13. If the meeting has moved toward a consensus, seek to have 
this expressed, perhaps in the form of a motion. For 
example, 

Wz, iwzjfiZy-'iA.vii oiXizzyu and tht myoJt oi 
Cakdatt, havi d^ajL66zd tht locj^vUon oi tkz nzw 
exp^z64>my and havt dacXddd: (a)--- (fa)--- 
(cj— etc. 

14. Consider the time and place of the next meeting. Indicate 
continued willingness to meet with citizens. 
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15. Arrange for a supiar^ of the meeting to bejnade available 
for those who attended and for Interested others who were 
not able to attend. 

16- Be sure that responsibilities are assigned and accepted 
so that all activity does not cease before the next 
meeting. 

17. Agree on an evaluative session in which officials and 
citizens can discuss what the meeting accomplished. 

No one wants to wast time in meetings. Citizens want to feel 
heeded and important; they want to believe their opinions are heard 
and utilized. The officials can help give a sense of credibility by pre- 
senting real issues to be decided: "We need ybtir opinion on this---" 
or "You can help us decide whether to select option A or option B." Some 
meetings with citizens turn out to be unfruitful because officials present 
facts but never make it clear to citizens just how their participation can 
be helpful. Both citizens and officials benefit when It is clear what 
problems exists what policy options are available* and how citizen input 
will be utilized. It should also be made clear how much latitude the 
officials will give to citizen opinions* and at what point other con- 
siderations* such as ':osts, technical restrictions, federal regulations, 
or other competing interests take precedence over citizen views. 

Meetings with citizen groups should be informal and informative with 
emphasis on two-way communication. We see them as on one end of a par- 
ticipation process continuum with inore formal public hearings on the other 
and with public forums (or meetings) in between. [In the next module, we 
will discuss public assemblies* informal public meetings, forums, and 
formal public hearirigs-] 
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7. Wher should officials seek to meet with citUehs? 



8. Sunwarlze the suggestions about meeting with citizens into a 
few brief statements. 



9. What characteristics and values should officials express when 
meeting with citizens? 
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C. eniZENS MEET TO PtAN AKH AGT 

Most citizen or veluntee^- groups fortii spontaneously or as a result of 
the Interests and efforts of one or a few leaders. Only a minority of 
cltuens' groups are fortn^d by public action or through the stimulus of 
a public official. In fact, there seems to be considerable feeling among 
volunteer leaders that a clti^ehs* group cannot achieve its ends if it is 
sponsored or co-opted by ^ governmental agency. 

When citizens meet they have many of the challenges oi' any organi- 
sation whether it be governmental, business, religious, or other. What 
are the purposes or objectives of the organization? How are these objectives 
to be attained? What structure should the organization adopt? Should 
there be paid staff or an all volunteer effort? What are the resources 
ana how should these be eJcpended? Should by-laws be prepafed and adopted, 
or should the organization try to meet informally with little in the way 
of rules, procedures, or fontialitles decided upon in advance? Will the 
organization continue only until its announced objectives are achieved, or 
will it adopt new goals and continue indefintely? 

A conwunity person who has an idea and v«nts to influence some public 
policy usually must recruit other citizens who will support the concept. 
The first step normally will be face-to-face contacts, as discussed in 
Rodule 6. However, sometimes a form letter or a series of telephone calls 
can invite citizens to a meeting. The next step, generally, is the call Ing 
of a meeting. This may be the crucial test of the idea. If enough 
response has been generated citizens will attend; if not, the originator 
win have to begin again. 

let us assume the citizens r^ve met and agreed upon the idea, objec- 
tives, and the organizational form. They have al^o consulted the appro- 
priate official and are not satisfied. The next stop will be to decide 
upon some form of action. This may be as simple as sending a letter to 
an official requesting arrang^ent of, for example, placement of a stop 
siqn at an intersection, a meeting with the citizens, or improvement of a 
n.iyn..,nood playground. It is considered an excellent organizing prin- 
ciple that the first project selected should have a high probability for 
success, eitizens may lose enthusiasm for an organization which suffers ^ 
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pfbdect. the author did participate in one such struggle in which a 
hewly-forraed neighborhood group inadvertently gOt involved in a major 
jjeWer struggle. The issue revolved around the opening of a nightclub 
at the edge of the area, and shortly involved many public officials* a 
large bank, and an alleged "rackets" group. When the Mayor of the city 
took the Side of the citizens, the neighborhood was relieved of the 
principal burden of maintaining the struggle. The citizens' group has 
continued and taken on more problens. Failure in that first struggle 
could have eliminated that organization in its early days. 

Citizens generally want to work closely With public officials, co- 
operating with than whenever possible. So, after deciding upon a 
particular cause, the group may establish contact with the appropriate 
official or officials. This may be done in several ways: 

- a telephone call to ah Official; 

- a call or visit to the official complaint center or ombudsman; 

- a letter to a department head; 

- personal contacts with an official by the members; 

- use of ah intermediary: a political official, a prominent 
business person, a civic leader, or others* 

- a personal invitation to the official to meet with the citizens. 

Citizens' groups, themselves, must be carefu] to practice democratic 
processes in the meetings and actions. Those who make decisions should be 
representative of the entire coninuhity as far as possible. Certainly all 
neighbors who are potentially concerned should be invited to meet. Ir 
elections are held or decisions made, care should be taken to ensure that 
no one feels "railroaded." Very Often citizen groups meet and make 
decisions with the feeling that the group truly represents community 
values and attitudes only to discover that a substantial proportion of 
citizens do hot support the decisions. Public officials frequently question 
the representativeness of such groups. Another issue which may splinter 
associations is the choice Of strategies and tactics. There are always 
those Who agree with the aims of the organization but who prefer not to 
take "drastic" actions. Others believe that failure to pursue a contro- 
versial tactic really means doing nothing. 
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When ^tihg with offlcialsj either on an informal manner or in a 
public gathering, c tizens should: 

- have a clear idea of what they vant and how the official can 
make at possible; 

- maintain an aura of friendship and cooperation whenever possible; 

- provide evidence of the scrai^gth of the group and the unanimity 
of the group J If posslbio; 

- meet beforeKand to agree upon objectives, tactics, and desired 
goal s; 

- meet afterward to ' isrriefi" to evaluate the meeting, to decide what 
was accomplished, ano to plan follow-up steps; 

- summarize the accomplishments of the meeting and any decisions 
agreed upon in a letter to tfie official and to other concerned 
citizens. 

Citizens' meetings do not have to be formal Or organized according to 
Roberts' Rules of Order . In fact, one of the main purpp-ses of citUans 
meetings is to get as many people participating as possible, to winnow 
out the ideas and suggestions of people, and to reach consensus. To do 
thiSi there a* ^ many variations of meetings. A few are: 

- Brainstcntiing: informal sessions where everyone present is 
encouraged to provide ideas. 

- Nominal Group Techniques: similar to braihstormina but with 
each person first asked to write out ideas and tn&n one person 
at a time contribute one idea until all suggestions have been 
recorded on a blackboard. This encourages the less aggressive 
members especially since no criticism of any idea is allowed 
until all ideas are out. 

- Cotimittees and Task Forces: assigning limited responsibilities 
to small groups so more indepth analysis of a problem or solution 
is possible; recommendations are presented to the whole group 
for decisions. 

- Delphi Technique: use of written responses at least prior to 
group discussions or in place of group meetings. 

- Social Gatherings: may be used to promote an idea, ihtrbduce 
an official, organize a group^ agree upon an action, etc; often 
called "coffees" or "teas"; block parties* or wine and cheese events. 
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10. List the steps which a concerned citizen might take to enlist the 
aid of neighbors in changing a public policy. 



11. How might the concerned citizen, together with -ien'. " , riH ;e con- 
tact with a public official? Can you add any ifrcns? 



12. What important principle must citizen groups follow in their 
organizing, meeting, and acting? Why is this important? 
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13. Explain the importance of pre-meetir.g planning and of debriefing 
after a meeting. 



14. Consider the types of meetings which citizen groups might hold. 
Identify one experience you have had with each of the more common 
approaches. 



b. CASE STUDY: PLANNING TRE BIKEWAY 

The Pittsburgh Bikeway 

Several bicycling groups eheburage the use of bicycles in 
Pittsburgh, but little has been accomplished by publ ic action to 
plan and develop bi leeways, make the streets safer for bicycles, 
provide secure parking areas for bikes, or educate drivers_on 
the rights of cyclists. After some correspondence i an official 
from the Department of Parks and Recreation suggested a meeting 
of officials and members of one bicycling club. After a delay 
of about six weeks, one volunteer agreed to contact all the cy- 
cling groups and arrange a meeting with officials. 
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Many telephone calls were made to seleet adate, : Some 
discussion of Issues took place during these calls. When a 
date was agreed upon» it was less then 48 hoars in the future; 
A teliphone call to the responsible official was disheartening: 
all of the staff members were occupied that §ay with a long- 
standing ebnriitmentjbut he would call back in one hour. The 
call was riturned. Not only would the Parks and Recreation 
official meet at the proposed time, but he would have other 
officials (from Public Works) present. 

Again, more telephone calls. This time the citizen 
cyclists agreed to meet one hOur before the official meeting. 
At that time ah agenda of important items vas agreed upon. 
Those cyclists present agreed that a 15-niile bikevay was 
urgent; cofTmat-ihg-5y-bieyeles was of next iftiportance. Al- 
together a list of eleven items was suggested for discussion 
and arranged in order '^^ priority. The group al so agreed to 
seek at least one firni -ommitmeht from the officials. 

The p^eeting between cyclists and officials was held as 
scheduled after some slight delay in arranging a room. The 
alanosphere was friendly and open. Almost immediately the 
official informed the group that plans were completed for the 
IS^nile recreational bikeway, based largely upon proposals 
previously rrsc'!^; by the bicyclists' representative. After 
some quest i-in^wf } took place, the cyclists exprtioed 
appreciate. *' r the progress made in planning the bikeway. 

Additional items on the cyclists' agenda . . -e tiien dis- 
cussed. The commuting by bicycle concept proved to be the 
most difficult. The city officials seemed interested, but 
they pointed out all of the difficulties, including the faci: 
that few persons entering downtown Pittsburgh use bicycles, 
existing facilities in parking garages are unused, and there se 
to be dangers in cyclists challenging Pittsburgh streets and dr 

After more than an hour, the cyclists had covered the 
agenda topics, had agreed to contact another influential 
agency, and planned to meet again with the responsible official 

In a debriefing session following the meeting, the 
cyclists reached consensus that: 

- the city officials had been accountable to citizens 
in their sharing of information and in using basically 
the same plans which emanated from the group themselves; 



- it was essential that all five groups continue to com- 
municate and take action together rather than work 
separatel y; 

- a firm comnitiieht had been made to the first priority 
concern and the willingness to meet again shortly was 
expressed; 
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• botfi citizens and officials shared the concepts 
of cornmotlhg-by-bicyele* but both had to face the 
tough qaestion: Row do you get the job done? 

- the meeting with the officials was informative and 
probably instrumental in encouraging progress; but 
it was only a first step. 



15. From information presented in this Hbdbi.s and^from your owrs ex- 
periencet why is it desirable for bicyclists (as well as other 
concerned citizens) to form coalitions? 



16. What evidence iri the case study suggests that the guidelines _for 
official -citizens meetings were followed? Were there guidelines 
that were not followed? 



17. In ymr own v,ords. explain the advantages of a preliminary citizens 
meeting before and a debriefing session after a meeting with 
officials. 
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1. Task Force on Citizen Participation* IDepartinent of Healtb* 
Education, and Welfare, Federal Register, November 10, 1976, p. 49774. 



2. Ibid. . p. 

3. Ibid., p. 49774. 

4. Jack Anderson, '^Citizens Corranittee to Crack Down on Congressmen 
Who Ch<?at," Pjradg. November 21, 1976, pp. 4-5. 

5. Saul AlinsKy, Revei 11 e for Radi<;a 1 s , Vintage Books, 1969, p. 132. 
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ASSIGNMENT 

Pv^ project assignee b^glow should be completed using some of the concepts 
arc! guidelines presented In this module and Module 5. Two copies of your 
>>* -ponse should be mailed to the Instructor . One copy will be returned to 
you With consents and the other will be returned as part of your course 
record. 

PKZfXiAz a 4 page neuwtetteA. AJfi ihz j^qm tfiat d commity ohgan- 
^LzcOion 0^ cAZizzm' axition gAoap nusht j^Btizh. The, h€mle.^^(>A 
4ikoijLtd pytz6^jvt JbzvwaZ 6zpa^vaXz 6to/UQZ Anctaiing: 

- thz agznda ioA tkz nzxX, mzoZing ifte oAgcinZzdtian; 

- thz mxtu io/t condiJLcXing thz next mzztlng; 

- detcLct* oLi^ocjut thz pAjo^zcJt iA)hLah mZt bz dUcvu&zzd at 
thz mtzXAjng; 

" comznJU AZQaAjdLbig fazcfeg^und owe ^eve^ttC 
oillcAJjJU voho oAz ixpzctzd to attznd thz next meetoig. 

Thz nzuiiZztteA should dmorutMtz: 

- youA uMz/uta^Yui^g concept pJtzs^r.it^'sL In tkc& modutz; 

- dppkcpkiatz Zanguagz ioA tkz citizdn:. -ou OAZ attmpting 
to kzdch; 

- pAtn(Uptz6 0^ a^^g cotmayUcxitijon ikAJUU (ReiJe^ to UdduZz 5). 

NOTE: This assignment seeks to unite the concepts of Module 7^ Meeting 
Citizens in Groups, with methods and skills learned in Module 5, 
Comrnuni eating for Accountability. 

If this Module is being used alone, or if for good reason the 
student cannot util ize the newsletter format, submit the four 
stories in usual report form. 
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MODULE 8: PUBLiC ASSEMBLIES 



KEY TERMS AND CONCEPTS 



W Public Assemblies 
9 Public Hearings 
# Public Meetings 
■ Public Forums 



INTRODUCTION 



Th^j most visible form of citizen participation and accountability is 
undoufe; dly the public hearing. In the conduct of the hearing* officials 
are exi^csed to public scrutiny; their attitudes toward people and programs 
and tixlr behavior are all observable. Responsiveness to constituencies 
will be apparent. But there are other less formal gatherings than public 
hearings in which the officials' attitudes and behaviors are observable* 

In this module^ we will discuss three types of large public assemblies 
of which the public hearing is just one. While they differ in purpose 
and formality, the principles for planning^ organizing^ conducting ^ and 
following-up will be similar. Note also that much of the advice written 
in Module 7 (Meeting Citizens in Groups), while particularly aimed at small 
groups, is generally applicable to larger groups. 

The three types of large public assemblies discussed in this module 

are: 

^# Public Hearings 

# Public Meetings 

0 Public Forums or Conferences. 

Each will be discussed briefly to distinguish the dii'ferences among 
them. The rest of the module will present material generally applicable to 
each type. 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

After completion of this module a person should be able to: 

1. Identify types of public assemblies. 

2. Explain the purposes that public assemblies serve. 

3. Summarize the procedures for planning* organizinus :.:iduct1ng, 
and folowing-up public assembliesi 

4. State five means by which a public official can involve 
citizens more effectively in public assemblies. 

5- £xplain the rel^rtfSnship between holding public assemblies 
and accountability. 
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OVERVIEW 



PUBbIC ASSQ-fBLIES 



Dbjectives 


Tasks 


Resources 


Evaluation 


1. Identify types of 
public assemblies. 


Study Question 1 


Module Reading: A 


Self 


2. Explain the purposes 

that public 

assemblies serve. 


Study Question 2 


Module Reading: B 


Self 


3. Summarize the prp-__ 
cedures for planning, 
nHBsiii >i na cnn— 

ducting* anrd 
following-up public 
assernblies. 


Study Questions 
3, 4, 5> 6, 7 

Module Assignment 
(Parts 1,2,3,4,5,6) 


Module Reading: C 

Module Readings and 
your experience 


Self 

Ihstrtjctdr 
Feedback 


4. Stat| five means by 
which a_ public 
official can involve 
citizens more ef- 
fectively in public 
assemblies. 


Study Question 8 


Module Reading: D 


' Self 


5. Explain the relation- 
ship between holding 
public assemblies 
and accountability. 


Module Assignment 
(Part 7) 


Module Readings 
and 

Your Experience 


ihstructbr 
Feedback 
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A, THREE TYPES OF PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES 

1. Public heanings are a form of public assembly distinguished by 
legal requirements and structure. Public hearings are usually required 
by law— probably by the particular legislation which authorizes a program. 
They are highly structured and formal in conduct; they have established rules 
regarding testimony and generally result in an official, reviewable record. 
Because of these structures, a minimum number of hearings is scheduled ^ 
generally only one prior to implementation of a project, but perhaps two or 
three if required by law. Gommunicatioh tends to be one-way with little 
opportunity for dialogue or feedback. The impact of citizen participation 
cah only be determined by subsequent official actions. 

A well-known, example of the required public hearing was that typically 
scheduled in urban renewal areas. After all planning was done and many 
decisions were made (even after money was conwitted to the project by the 
Federal government) ^ one public hearing was held. Once in a great while a 
strong, vocal citizens group could hold up or ''veto" the project. Frequently 
the leaders of the commuhity had already relocated. Ndrmally^ then, the 
hearing was held before City Council, and no choice was left to anyone other 
than to approve the project. 

Officials and legislators have learned from this experience^ and how 
more than one hearing is often required by law. Hearings may be held earlier, 
and citizens are often well prepared for the hearing. _Even better ^ the citizens 
have worked cooperatively with the agency and generally support the proposals. 
The Corps of Engineers, for example, requires three public hearings at 
three "check points" in the project planning process: 1) one or ittdre 
intitial public meetings to discuss problems and heeds; 2) a meeting to 
discuss alternatives and to formulate a prdgrartt; 3) a final hearing to 
allow input into a final report. The Corps calls these "meetings*' 
but they are required and have tended to be rather formal ^ thus they really 
fit our categorization of hearings. Sometimes these additional hearings 
or meetings may be mandated by law and at other times by administrative 
regulation. 

Another hearing mandated by law is that held in cities prior to 
distribution of Conmunity Development block grants. Such hearings have tended 
to be perfunctory, and citizens have little reason to expect change because 
of their input. In Pittsburgh^ the author atte«lad..one such hearing. Although 
O XII. 8.4 "^^^ 
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addlience participation was high, there was no feedback from the panel (the 
City PUririirig Comnissioh) and little subsequent response in terms of 
changes in plan. City Councils often hold "hearings" at which citizens 
may present their views. It is indeed rare when a citizen can establish 
dialogue with one or more members of the Gbuhcil. 

2. Public meetings are less forma-l , unrequired, and may be more resporisiva 
to citizen input. Because they are less formal they encourage dialogue and 
feedback. Questions can be asked and answers provided without the restraints 
of a legal cross-examination. Meetings can be held at different times for 
varying purposes dnd, therefore, may be scheduled frequently. Public meetings 
should be held during several of the phases of a program: 1)' problem discussion 
2) goal formulation; 3) alternatives planning; 4) decision-making (this 
could be a legal public hearing); 5) implainentation; ^nd 6) evaluation. 
Certainly the more informal participation engendered in a public meeting, 
as contrasted with a public hearing^ fits all phases of the planning process 
and gives citizens the opportunity to present their views and receive reaction 
from officials. 

Meetings may be called by either an official agency or by citizens. 
Very often the meeting will be scheduled to discuss a problem or citizen 
concern before a Specific project is proposed. Consequently, the whole 
tenor of the meeting can be more informal arid rnore likely to be directed 
by the citizens. Some public meetings may be called and chaired by an 
agency; others may be called by citizens who can then plan the agenda 
and chair the meeting. 

Several meetings in one city have been held recently to discuss crime 
in the rieighborhoods. Most of these meetings have been planned by citizens, 
and officials have been invited. Attempts are made to work out, jointly, 
solutions to problems such as burglaries, muggings, or car thefts. In one 
iristanee citizeris and officials agreed upon a citizen group which would aid 
the police in monitoring a high crime area. In another similar meeting, 
citizens tended to confront the police arid antagonisms arose, it is quite 
apparent from observation of these meetings that officials are being judged 
for their accountability; and, accountability is more readily apparent iri 
public meetings than in public hearings. 
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3. Public forums or conferenc es are public assemblies scheduled 
primarily for the exchange of information between citizens and officials. 
An official agency may plan a forUm to present it:, ideas on a project for 
a community, or it may jointly sponsor a public conference with a citizens* 
group to hear citizen reactions to ongoing programs in the area. The 
atmosphere should be informal with two-way cownuni cation stressed. While 
some citizens may be prepared for the discussions in a forinn or conference as a 
result. of previous workshops or small group meetings which they attended, others 
in attendance may be new to the ideas being presented and, therefore, must 
be provided with information before they can make a significant contribution. 

Forums differ from public hearings and meetings in that their primary 
focus is oh information. Ah example of a "forum*' is another meeting on crime 
held in a city neighborhood, this fdrum included a panel composed of a 
police official, a judge, a probation officer, and a prison executive. Each 
was asked to give opinions as to the causes of crime and possible solutions. 
Citizens asked questions and expected responses from officials; at the same 
forum the dWcials Were able to question citizens. Two-way corrtnuhi cation is a 
a prerequisite for f drums arid cdnfererices. 

In summary, we may say that assemblies are held, primarily, for the 
following reasons: (See Figure 8-1) 

9 Public Hearings - to comply with legal requirements 

% Public Meetings - to receive citizen input 

9 Public Forums and Conference - to exchange iriformatioh 

Other purposes assemblies may accomplish will be discussed in Section B 
(Purposes and Timing for Public Assemblies). 
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PieUfiiE 8-1 

Types of Pablic Assemblies W-ith Some Associated Gharacteri sties 



Type Of Public 
Assembly 


Sponsor or 
Gdnvenbr 


Primary Reason 
for Holding 
the Assembly 


Type of 
Coirtnuni cation 
Likely 


Degree of 
Citizen Parti- 
eipatidh Likely 


Public hearing 


Official agency 
or government 


To meet legal 
requirements 


One-way 


Limited 


Public meeting 


Either govern- 
ment or citi- 
zens 


To obtain 
citizen input 


Either one- 
way or two- 
way 


May be any- 
where from 
low to high 


Public forum 


Qfficials or 
citizens 


To exchange 
information 


two-way 


Probably high 
degree of 
partieipatidh 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 



1. Three_types of public assembly have been described in the pre- 
ceding section. 

a. Write a one paragraph "sanmary" of a "pablic hearing" as a 
newspaper might do,_ Include in yoar summary eriqaah ihfbrr 
mation to showi the reason for holding the hearing, the 
amount of citizen participation^ the type of communication 
observed, and the convenor of the meeting. (See Figure 8-1) 

b. Do the same for a "public meeting" and for a ^'public forucn". 
NOTE: The meetings may be real or hypothetical. 



B. PURPOSES AND TIMING FOR PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES 

Public hearings i meetings ^ and forums and conferences may be held for 
a variety of purposes. Even mandated public hearings may serve purposes 
beyond complying with the legal requirement. BriefTy, some of the purposes 
may be grouped into the following categores: 

• L^ega4 - referring mainly tp_the_ formal public hearing, _ 
al though s increasingly, legislation mandates morecitizen 
participation than Just one hearing. The requirements _ say 
little about the effects of a hearing, the objective of 
holding it* or the impact on legislation, but they do 
require that a fdrmal ^ well -advertised public hearing be 
held before subsequent action can be authorized. 

• Educational - presenting facts ^ proposal s* plansi or other 
information, mainly from an official agency to the public. 

• Fact-finding - learning facts^ perceptions * proposals from 
the citizens. This is especially important in discovering 
problems. 

V Ascertaining attitudes Of citizens - like fact-finding, 

learning from citizens what they think of programs, problems, 
officials, implementation of projects, etc. 



0 Strategy- dev^lopgierit - working with citizens to agree on a 
strategy_for cooperation, for carrying out programs, or for 
other matters. A current example would be neigHborheod groups 
working with policy officials to develop a joint effort against 
crime in the area. 
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• StSiiJ^MsB. - Dccssionally meetings are_plannecl (but mpre_ 
likely just happen) to let citizens. vent their_ feelings, of anger, 
frustration^ and disappointnent in front of public officials. Hope- 
fully the display '*clears_the lir" and the groups can then; 
work together. Public officials should not be unduly alarmed 
at '-noisy public meetings'"; friicjUently they are necessary when 
citizens cannot understand the^long delays or the mistakes of 
bureaucracy! 

• So un ding Board public assemblies can be valuable to officials 
for testing ideas and trying outpropdsed programs or changes in 
policy on^a grbUp of citizens; The purpose generally should 
b€i made clear beforehand. This is something like a "sneak 
preview" of a mbvie--testing it with a public audience before 
it is shown generally. 

• Strategic ^ sometimes meetings are deliberately stagedtb 
counter two competitive groups or to work out cooperation 
between two or more neighborhoods. 

The timing of meetings depends, to some extent, on the purpose. A 
meeting called to discuss problems and issues obviously must come prior to 
a discussion of alternative programs. A final official hearing can only be 
held after considerable planning and discussion, but public hearings can 
also be held at various times in a planning process to corroborate decisions 
and progress - 

The major emphasis here is that public assemblies should not be scheduled 
"by the book*' or in a rigid, predetermined fashion. Meetings should be frequent 
and should be called as needed by either citizens or officials when the meeting 
Is considered necessary or highly desirable. 

Timing is very important and frequently is the worst-planned element 
in public meetings. Some meetings are held so early that citizens are hot 
adequately notified of the proposal or informed of its consequences; very 
few citizens attend and those who do may be overwhelmed. More meetings 
(probably a goodly number of official public hearings) are held too late. 
Decisions have already been arranged # cdmmitments made, and work may even 
have started. Citizens may attend but find their voices too late and too 
limited to change decisions. If several public meetings are scheduled during 
the continuing phases of planning and if one of these is "official," 
citizen participation is encouraged and developed. A well-planned, appropriately 
timed public hearing "fits" into a total public involvement operation. Without 
stich a continuing operation the one official public hearing should be carefully 
scheduled to reach the largest possible number of informed, concerned citizens. 

Er|c 
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It is recognized* however* that public hearihgis and other forms of 
assembly are costly to the government. Some of the costs are: 

time of Officials spent planning meetings or attending meetings; 

- efforts spent on communications for inviting citizens; 

direct costs of travel, food, material visual aids^ 
etc. ; 

unwillingness of citizens to attend too many assemblies causing 
attendance to decline. 

In addition i public officials often are very much concerned about the outcome 
of meetings, which causes their tensions to rise before meetings. 

Benefits from frequent assemblies can also be cited: 

better coiranuni cation with citizens; 

step-by-step agreement on projects; 

reduced danger of final veto or opposition by citizens; 

establishment of good working relationships between officials 
and citizens ; 

heading off major disagreements early. 

An excellent way of meeting with citizens yet avoiding large public 
assemblies is gathering citizens into smaller groups* especially on the basis 
of their interests, and meeting with them as suggested in Module 7. It is 
strongly urged that many meetings with small groups be held before larger 
assemblies are scheduled. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 

Each of the following brief case studies implies a purpose for 
holding a public assembly; match one of the purposes with the 
appropriate case study. 

Purposes 

Legal; Educational; Fact-finding; Attittide-f inding; Strategy 
development; Sounding Board; Ventilation; Strategic. 
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Ease Studies 

a. the mayor of a c1ty_wants to discover whether citizens are 
more concerned about crime or a pbsslblefaise 1h taxes, 
For what purpose might an assembly be called? 



b. New regulatldris have emanated from Washington D-C. , .requiring 
a change In garbage and trash collection locally. This will 
require citizens to change their habits of.thrdwlng all trash* 
garbage^ bottles, etc. In one container. The purpose for a 
meeting would Be: _-- 

c. Three coiTfnuni ties each want the proposed new elementary school 
located within their boundaries. The^school superintendent 
has_ah ''jdeal Iqcatioh" central to all three areas. The 

superintendent might call a meeting for 

purposes. 

d. Neighborhood X has become very much upset about burglaries 
within its residential area. The Mayor and the Police 
Commissioner decide to hold an assembly with the main 
purpose being: — - 

e. The Public Works Department has a new approach to rebuilding 
city streets. It will cost less in dollars but could cause 
incdnvehience to citizens. A meeting might be used for: 



f. After months of planning, a neighbdrhdod rehabil i tatlon; plan 
has been worked out with residents and agency staff. The 

Board now must schedule a to meet 

requirements before the agency can proceed further. 

g. The proposed new community boards have not been approved yet ^ 
The Mayor, City Gouncilmehi and citizens have differing Ideas 
as to the number of cdmrnunity boards. A coalition of citizens 

decides te_call an assembly for the purpose of ; 

the aim probably is to - 

h. Before the coalition of citizens (see g_above) called its 
assembly, it had convened a series of meetings in neighbor- 
hoods to ascertain what the residents perceived as boundaries. 
The purpose of these meetings could be called: 
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C. A RECIPE FOR PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES 

Successful and harmonious public assemblies do not just happen. Th^re | 
are ways of conducting public meetings so that desired outcomes are realizeds 
citizens are satisfied* and the aecotintability of public officials is demonstrated. 
This section presents a recipe for such assemtJlies. 

The ingredients in our proposed recipe ar^: 1) preplanning, 2) organizing, 
3) condactihg, and 4) following-up the meeting. Preplanning refers to the 
preparation done prior to the arihouncemeht of the assembly. Organizing is 
the stage of planning between the announcement and the convening of the 
meeting. Conducting, as the name implies, represents the procedures and ground 
rules which are used to "run" the assembly. Follow-up starts irrtnediately at 
the close of the assembly, although some elements, such as a surSnary resolutioni. 
may begin at the conclusion of the meeting. 

The recipe calls for a process of citizen participation beginning either 
in the preplanning stage or at least in the organizing stage. In a way* 
participation is arialagous to the yeast in a bread recipe: without the 
yeast bread is flat and uninteresting. Assemblies without participation are = 
the same. ^ 

1. Preplanning . In this phase of preparation before a meeting is publicly 
announced, officials may want to make decisions themselves without citizen 
perticipatibh. In meetings called and sponsored by a public agency, those 
officials may choose to take the steps proposed below before informing citizens. 
Oh the other hand, there is nothing to preclude citizen involvement from the 
beginning of the process^ in fact, if citizens are already participating in 
policy formation with officials, they probably will be aware of this 
preplanning activity and will relate to it easily. And if citizens organize 
to sponsor a public assembly, they may do some preplanning before involving 
officials. 

The preplanning stage should include at leatst the following four steps: 
a) identifying needs of officials and the community; b) deciding the 
purpose or purposes of the assembly and specific objectives to be attained; 
c) determining the scope and content of the assembly; and d) selecting 
strategies for achieving the objectives: = 

. m 

a. The corrtiiunity snould be carefully studied to ascertain needs and how ^ 
these fit with agency concerns and resources. The needs of officials and their 
reasons for calling citizens together should be discussed. The relative importance 
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of an assembly and Its relevance to the heeds of citizens and officials should 
be considered. 

b. After It has been agreed to convene a meeting^ the purpose (or 
purposes) should be clearly spelled out, and specific objectives should be 
accepted for the meeting. Such objectives should not be broad alms (**we 
want this urban renewal project approved") but should try to be more 
specific ("This meeting should: 1, Inform citizens about the current state 
of planning; 2. ascertain their attitudes on the amount of clearance pro- 
posed; 3. establish a wbrfcihg corrinittee to permit continuing corrinuhicatidn 
between the planners and the community leaders"). 

c. While the purpose of the meeting may help determine its scope and 
content, the preplahners may decide that there is too much content for one 
public assembly or that the scope of the repqris should be curtailed. 
66hstraihts such as a two-hour maximum for the meeting, a limit on the number 
of "experts" who can testify, and a heavy demand by citizens to speak 

may all suggest a fairly limited scope of subject matter in one meeting and 
the need to plan more assemblies. 

d. The last element in preplanning is the selection of strategies. 
For example, 

' Should there be one meeting or a series of meetings? 

' Should these meetings be in one central location or in several 
locations? 

- i;hb must be involved in order that citizen participation is seen 

as adequate and meaningful? 

- What will be the agenda for the meeting? ... Hdw_niuch time 

will be allotted to citizens? . . . How much time will be 
alloted to officials? 

" What methods can be used to achieve the selected objectives? 

• Are there special groundrules which should be proposed for;;. ^ - - - 
the assembly? 

- How can audio-visual aids and other communications mechanisms 

be used to aid in achieving the objectives? 



- How will this meeting relate to subsequent meetings and to other 
participation activities? 

Clearly the preplanners will be concerned with other matters of strategy 
depending upon the local situation^ the specific heeds, and other factors. 
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2- Orqahlzlhg , By tfi^ time an assembly is arinbtiriced, citizens should 
be playing a role in the planning process* A majdr purpose in planning public 
assemblies (with the possible exception of public hearings) is to involve 
citizens. They can be of help in orgahizihg the meetings in helping to 
decide many questions, and in providing information relevant to the rneeting. 

To improve citizen involvement, the proposed meeting should be scheduled 
far enough in advance to allow sufficient time for joint citizen-official 
cobperatibh. Time must also be allowed to enable citizens to becorne prepared; 
they must learn of the meeting, read preparatory material that is distributed, 
organize any testimony or presentations * and invite their friends- 

In addition to scheduling the date of the meeting^ an appropriate time 
should be arranged, especially one which will be convenient for those citizens 
expected to attend. If most citizens work during the day, then arrange the 
meeting in the evening. If many people are free in the morning, perhaps 
that would be a desirable time. Maybe two meetings should be held to meet the 
heeds of all groups. Because this meeting may be one of a sequence of 
meetings, citizens should review the sequence and purposes of the series. 

Citizens can help to select a neutral setting for the meeting. The 
location should be convenient fo^ the citizens who are expected to participate,. 
The setting should be pleasant, the right size, appropriate for the type 
of meeting, and suitable for the use of visual aids. 

A planned public relations effort should be mounted to ensure that news 
of the meeting is widely disseminated, using a variety, of corrmuhications 
methods and media. Announcements can be made via newsletters, newspapers i 
radio, television, and community bulletin boards. In addition specific in- 
vitations may be directed to individuals and groups having special interests 
in the proposed meeting by means of personal letters or telephone calls* The 
anhbdhcemehts and invitation should clearly state the puj^pose of the meeting 
so that the citizens can decide what kind of contributibh they are able to 
make and can prepare to make it. When the public relations effort has 
ended, no citizen should be able to say that news of the meeting did not get 
to all interested persons. 
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Citizens should help select a mbderatdr or chairperson for the meeting; 
The moderator should be neutral » impartial* and capable of steering the 
meeting toward resolution. Ah official may be the choice of the organizing 
conmittee, but confidence in citizens can be expressed by selecting sdmedhe 
who is not an offieiaU 

3. Conducting the meeting , the atmosphere of the meeting has a significant 
impact on the participants. Attention should be paid to such details as the 
lighting, the smooth operation of any audio-visual equipment, and the distribution 
of printed materials. The setting should be utilized to its best advantage. 
Avoid, if possible, chairs set up in straight lines. Oh the other hand* the 
setting should suggest the scope of planning and organizing done in preparation. 
Distracting influences* like large windows or pictures, should be covered 
or arranged behind the audience. 

The moderator should judge the audience carefully, determining who is 
present* what issues or concerns may be brought up^ how to address the group, 
and how to involve as many attendees as pdssib^le in the deliberations. 

The organizers should have made plans dbtairiihg the names (and 
addresses, probably) of those attending. As they enter, or later, the attendees 

should be asked to record their presence arid, perhaps, their concerns. Name tags 
for all present may be decided upon, but in^as^arge meeting this may be 
useless. It is helpful td citizens* hdwever, ^f all officials have name 
tags including both name and position. 
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Early in the meeting an impression of impartiality should be established. 
The moderator may want to establish rules for cohductihg the meeting; on the 
other hand, tdd much time spent dn discussing procedures can alienate those 
present. Also, too much adherence to parliamentary procedures and 
restrictive rules may actually appear td citizens as ah effort td prevent their 
participation. 

Besides an impartial atmosphere, the moderator and others present should 
try to induce a friendly feeling. Officials should be open and encouraging 
1n chatting with citizens. While too much joviality and lightness may be 
inappropriate, and may even undercut the serious intent of the meeting, some 
humdr and ihfdrmality will be appreciated. 

Early in the meeting some information should be presented td be certain 
that both officials and citizens share a common base of knowledge. This may 
be a summary of progress td date with sdme citizen cdmmehtary, ah audid-visual 
presentation, or handouts outlining proposals. The purpose of the meeting 
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arid an batlirie of the issues to be decided should be clearly expresised. 

Care should 5e talceri to record the deliberations of the meeting. This 
can be accomplished by taperecording, television-recording, verbatim re- 
cording by a court stenographer, or riote-taRing by one or several designated 
staff persons. Mandatory public hearings may r^quir^e an official record; all 
meetings should have an accurate—if abbreviated— record of proeedings. 
However i it may be considered tod costly and of no great value to have 
recordings of all meetings, especially if these have to be meticulously transcribed. 

Attention should be called to the recording of the meeting. Most citizens 
expect to have their words recorded and utilized. If officials simply sit 
passively arid if rid drie seems td be listening or recording^ citizens may thirik 
their input is being disregarded. A few people may be reluctant to have 
televisibri cameras or dther obtrusive devices present^ therefore, the less 
disruptive devices are the best, and a court stenographer along with tape 
recorders seems the best solution for both accuracy arid lack of interference, 
the moderator should state exactly how the input of citizens will be used 
subsequent to the meeting. 

Some feedback arid evaluatibri mecfiariisms should be used duririg the meeting to 
prepare for fdlldw-up activities. Cards can be distributed for questions or 
comments; thpse who may be reluctant to speak out iri public. may make a valuable 
Written contri*&crttdri. Each person may be asked td evaluate the meeting: 
Was it worthwhile attending? What was learned? Was participatibri encouraged? 
Would you be interested iri further infdrmatidri?. . . participation dn a wdrk- 
shop or continuing small group?. . . personal discussibri with an official? 

Hopefully the meeting can arrive at some consensus or agreement on issues. 
If possible, a resblutibri may be adopted expressing the sense df the meeting. 
Such a resdlutidri may give sanctidn td officials to proceed with plans, or 
it may suggest delay until after further study arid public deliberation. 

Examples of such resolutions are: 

# The forty citizens bf WHO neighborhood arid three county 
supervisors agreed, after discussion, that the repaving 
df Bee Bdulevard wil 1 be_ in next years' capital budget, 
i.e., in the 1978 capital budget. 

# Thirty members of the AA Conservatiori grdup^ the county 
cdmmissi oners, and State Park officials reached nb 
agreement as to the disposition of the lOOacre 
Buzzard Swamp Natural Area, but they did agree_that 

no activity of any kind will be allowed for the next 
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12 itidnths. Activities prehibited ihclude drainlhg 
or daftming the. swamp i .roadbuil ding, construction 
of any kind, hifcfhgj ftshjng, fiuntirig, and 5ird- 
watching 1 Ne motorized vefiicles will 5e allowed to 
use the area, eotirity police have agreed to enforce 
this decision. 

Finallyi before the public meeting is concluded, the decisions reached 
should be specifically articulatid. An action plan of what will be done next, 
who win be responsible for doing it, and when it should be done should be 
announced, that is* all partieiparits in the meeting should know what to 
expect to happen next. Future meetings and any related activities should 
be announced at this time, also, as a supplement to the public relations effort. 

Fonowinq-up the Meetlnq. Follow-up activities are iltiportant because 
otherwise it may appear to citizens that the mieting accompli shed nothing. 
Actions may include: an analysis of the meeting, a report to citizens, a 
transmittal of results to agencies for further study or for action on 
resolutions, and personal letters to those who attendid. A good summary 
of the meeting will be useful for subsequent meetings. By the time of the 
nex? gathering, some actions will have been taken oh decisibhs made, and more 
reports can be made. 

Officials, citizens, or the two groups together should meet shortly after 
the meeting to evaluate the meeting. The "follow-up" mechanisms dIus minutes 
of the meeting should be available to help in thn analysis, questions should 
be asked, such as: 

Who attended? Were any groups unrepresented or underrepresented? 
What attitudes did citizens express? 

Were citizens generally pleased with results of the meeting? 

What issues were resolved? What issues still need resolution? 

What statepnts made or actions taken in the meeting were appropriate and 
conducive to participation? 

What actions were discouraging to further participation? 

What was learned that will affect the planning or eondueting 
of future meetings? 

A report should be made to citizens on the evaluation of the meeting which 
is cormiunicated both to those present and also to some of those absent. In 
a small comnunity all citizens might receive a report; in a larger community 
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thi3ise bri mailing lists or who have indicated interest might receive the report; 
or the media can be used to notify the community about the results of the 
meeting and its decisions. This report to citizens should be carefully 
prepared. Too much infontiation may discourage many citizens from reading 
the report; too little information may lead to charges of withholding 
information. 

Officials will want to transmit results of the meeting and specifically 
adopted resolutions to planners or other appropriate staff persons for 
further study or action. Gertaihly any comnunity organization staff should 
utilize results for follow-up with citizens. A personal letter of thanks 
for attending may be sent by a mayor, or the cohvehihg agency, or by the 
cdmrnuhity drgahizatidh worker. 

After a public hearing or officially-mandated meeting, officials should 
take action in line with their promises to citizens. Occasionally it may be 
politically or financially impossible to carry out the resolutions ^ in such 
cases citizens should be officially notified and the reasons for the change 
given. Perhaps another public meeting should be called if the issue is 
impdrtant enough. 

FolldW-up activities clearly contribute to the image of accountability 
of public officials. The citizen who has helped plan and organize a public 
meeting wants to know how citizen input was utilized and hdw this affected 
the results of the meeting. The recognition that everything was recorded 
and that officials will review the transcript suggests that the officials 
are doing their job. Awareness that this assembly was carefully evaluated 
and that future meetings may be improved in format, in participation, or in 
resolutions suggests accountability. 



STUDY QUESTIONS 
3. What are the four phases in planning public meetings? 
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4. Select one or two important points from each phase In planning 
public meetings and briefly present the importance of each in 
achieving citizen participation. 



5* What atmosphere for public meetings should the moderator attempt 
to induce? Why? 



6. What action should take place, if possible, in the last stages 
of all public meetings? Why? 



7. Explain why follow-up activities are important? 



. B. MAXIMIZING CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

While public assemblies are scheduled to allow citizen participation, 
it is not unusual that the level of citizen involvement is low and that 
procedures are more perfunctory than meaningful. To get maximum input from 
all concerned, there are some guidelines which can be followed. 
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1. Citizens should be involved in the planning of all meetings; Citizens 
sfibald participate at least in the organizing phase ahd^ perferably, in the 
preplanning phase as well. They can have a role in determining issues of 
concern to citizens, types of invitations likely to achieve citizen response, 
guidance oh the selection of the moderator ^ suggestiohs as to location ^ 
timing^ agenda^ and feedback mechanisms. Most important, if some citizens 
share in the planning, the meeting will seem more "their meeting" and not 

3 List an official requirement. 

2. A citizens group or several groups should be encouraged to jointly 
sponsor the meeting. This will legitimately produce the impression that 

the meeting or hearing is also a "citizens' meeting" and not just an official 
requirement. It is essential that joint efforts be truly cooperative and not 
just a ploy. 

3. if cooperation has been genuine and mutual trust has been established, 
a citizen rather than an official may be selected as moderator; Again the 
impression of joint endeavor can be fostered by sUch a selection. It must 

be remembered that many citizens are eminently qualified to lead meetings, 

discussions, progr^.; our definition of a "citizen" (Module 2) is a person 

Who does not gain yflnahciany from the particular transaction or project 

< ___ _ ____ i__ 

being considered. An official, on the other hand, clearly does have some 

financial interests in the outcome of the meeting. 

4. Throughout the meeting the moderator or others should emphasize the 
importance of citizen viewpoints. But simply saying this is hot enough. 
The following guidelines may help. 

- Be very careful hot to shut off the desired citizen input; 
avoid statements such as: "But we know that already!" Rather, 
the moderator can say: "We'd rather hear something several 
times than miss an important point." 

- Suggest the issues oh which citizen input is desired; make 
statements like: "We want citizen opinions oh the choice of 
option A or option B;" 

- Show how citizen input will be accepted and used: "If the 
citizens here tonight reflect option A, we will base our 
plans on that option;" 

- Reinforce the fact that notes are being taken and all 
suggestions are being recorded • 
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H Beport on feedback mechanisms to show that citizen input will 
be used: ''Each of ypu_whp_mak^ suggestion will hear from 
the agency how your suggestion was used." 

5. At the conclusion of the rneeting seek to bring about a resolution 
of views and, if possible, summarise the views and suggestions in a manner 
acceptable to all present. For example: "The citizens and officials present 
tonight agree that Option B is more acceptable than Option A and that the 
planners will try to adjust the time schedule to give families more time 
to relocate. Also the consensus of the meeting is that payments are too 
low ..." 

Note that throughout this discassion on maximizing citizen participation, 
an essential aspect has been ensuring two-way cdrnmuhi cation or "closing 
the feedback loop." It is not enough that public officials listen to ideas, 
suggestions, and proposals from citizens. li^ they are gehuihely involved 
in a meaningful dialogue, coninuni cation must flow in two directions, and 
they must allow for continuous give ahc! take. Accountability is dependent 
on this two-way process. Accountability may be enhanced by utilizing citizen 
participation in the planning and conducting of public asserriblies^ and follow- 
up activities are excellent vehicles for demonstrating this accountability. 



STUDY QUESTION 

8. List and explain five means of maximizing citizen participation in 
public meetings. 
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The following questions should be answered as cofnpletely as possible on 
separate paper, two copies of your responses should be mailed to the 
instructor. One copy will be returned to you with the instructor's comments 
and the other will be retained as part of your course record. 



RzpoAt oh d pabtid hzaJvatq, mtztmg, oh ioMan u)fiicSi you ftaue 
atimdzd izczntly. Ji you havz not aitzndzd 6ach an cu&:6mbty, 
^cjottz jx c^tilzngAj^g om, aXtznd, and AzpoAt^^^q^ Sach__ 
mzzting^ cjCLn bz a oA. mun^<U.pat cqim hza/Ung, a iia^z 

izQ^ia^v z hzivUng , a mzzting ^oa qaJuz ea6 kztd by a A^zgionat 
pZwnjnycng agqnc^^ on some pabtic i^iixz. Thz mz2Zlng 

rrviy bz AM qquA cor^ ayioZhzn. Voa may aitznd In an 

o^^ciaZ cxipacybty ox a dXizzn. 

/ . ^ V^cjtlbz ikz cu^mbty, giving 6omz dztatL^ 

thz 6z;tting, thz attzndancz, youA ^jnpK^^ion 
ol thz at;(^m^ 0^ thz ciXizzm, and othoA 
ini^Az&ting ^act£. 

2. Vt6c(Ji66 thz i^4uZ6 pAz&mtzd, thz oAgUmzn^ 
pAO and con, thz zxpft.z&6zd concQAyi6 ojj thz 
aadizncz, itm^ o^ di^ag/izzmznt. 

fhzn, anaZy zz in moJ^z dzpth yoUA imp/LU^iorU o^ thz mzzting, 
dzZving into thz ioZZouMjig maXt^Ju: 

Comzht oh thz ^tz oi thz pabJiiz 

olilciaJU and thzix ojctouhZabiZAXy. W^az 
thz olliCAjpdU opzn and cZzoJt in thtiA pKzi^zh- 
tati-oni? Wqaz thzy vozZZ p/tzpoAzd and khotA)- 
Zzd^abZz? Did thzy zncouAagz .paAtA^cipatibh 
and, i^ -60, kou)? Did yea IzzZ that tkz oHicJjoUb^ 
u)ZAZ iniZuznctd by dtizzn pk^z^tzyttation6? 

Conmznt cA^itizalZy on thz pzA^omahzz oi^ jtitz 
cittzoM. MzAZ tixzy pJ^zpaAzd? . hzipiuif ' 
... uxiZZing fy pd/cticipatz? _0/t did khz 
citizzni dppzak ho&tctz, uhpkzpdkzd, ok 
taiatZy vanm/ooAZ o^ thz i&6az6? 

&a^ thzJtz zvidz^cz that thz mzzting had bzzn 
coJtziu^y pidhmd and ohganizzd? ¥a6 tht^z 
4ome ^ndicxttidh that citizzyu had coopz^uitzd 
in pbivtning oA 6pbn60Aihg thz mzoXing? 

What 6pzcA,iic mzcha^ a&zd ok iX^mznt& 

madz wkidh ^aggz^izd that citizzn inptxt muZd 
bz atctizzd? 

QvzJtail, do yod Bztizvz thz hpxJtUtg onz u)hicJi 

iavqm^bZy impAz^^zd ci^z^ toward ihz_accoaniabXJUt:y 
oi dtz 6abi±CL oiiitUat^ f Whu OA whu not? Ext)ijodn. 
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KEY TERMS AND GONGEPTS 


m 


Evaluation 


m 


Evaluative Research 


• 


Input 


• 


Output 


• 


Process 


• 


Costs 


• 


Benefits 




Benefit/Cost Analysis 


• 


Cost/ Effectiveness 




Perforniance 


• 


Adequacy of Performance 


9 


Impact 


m 


Effectiveness 


9 


Efficiency 


m 


Indicators 



INTRODUCTieN 



Evaluating activities such as citizen participation and decentraliza- 
tion is difficoU; there are ho widely-accepted techniques for judging the 
effectiveness of such programs. Accountability is even more difficult to 
evaluate with one possible exception: re-electibh (or failure to win 
re-election) may indicate a measure of accountability. But considering 
the many variables which may affect the butcbine of an election, this one 
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indicator may also be scspect; 

Evaluative research is becotnihg more of a systematic and accepted 
discipline today. We shall relate some of the approaches of evaluative 
research to accountability and related aspects by (1) discussing evalua- 
tion in general terms, (2) applying some of these approaches, and (3) 
illustrating each with some examples. 

Attention will be given to measuring impacts of participation arid 
decentralization bri accountability. But it must be remembered that more 
research arid testing need to be performed before we will have reliable 
measures for these. 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES 



Careful study of this module should enable th<s student to: 

1. Explain the need for evaluation and the 'state of the art' 
tod ay - 

2- Define the key tenris and concepts used evaluative efforts. 



3. Suititiarize methods of evaluation which can be used td evaluate 
accountability, citizen participation, and decentralization, 

4- Relate methods of evaluation to appropriate measdrernents. 

5- Compare the beriiEsf its and costs of policies, projects^ or 
programs related to citizen participation, decentralization, 
and accountability. 



6. Tell, in one's own words, why it may be inappropriate to 
analyze the costs and benefits of accountability. 

! 
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0VERVIEW 



Objectives 


Tasks 


Resourcigs 


Evaluation 


1 . Expl a i n the need for 
evaluation arid the 
"state of the art" 
today. 


Study Questions 1, 2 


Module Reading: A 


Self 


Z. Define the Key tenns 
and Concepts _used in 
evaluative efforts. 


Study Questions 3, 5 


Module Reading: B 


Self 


3. SurSnarize methods of 
evaluation which can 
be us^d I'D PMti'iiieit.^ 
accountability, citi- 
zen participation, 
and decentralization. 


Study Questions 
3. 4, 5 


Module Reading: B 


Self 


4. Relate methods of 
evaluation to approp- 
riate measurements. 


Study Questions 
6, 7, 8 

Module Assignment (A) 


Module Reading: C 

Module Readings and 
Your Experience 


Self 

INSTRUCTOR 
FEEDBACK 


5. Compare the benefits 
and_costs of poli- 
cies, projects, or 
programs_ related to 
citizen participa- 
tion, decentraliza- 
tion, and accounta- 
bility. 


Study Questions 9, 10 
Module Assignment (B) 


Module Reading: 0 

Module Readings and 
Your Experience 


Self 

INSTRUCTOR 
FEEDBACK 


6. Tell I in bse's own 
words, why it may be 
inappropriate to 
analyze the costs 
and benefits of 
"accountability." 


^ — 


Module Reading: D 


Self 
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A. THE NEED FOR EVALUATION 

Evaluation is a necessary part of the decision-making proeess. After 
planning, approving, and impl emeriti ng^ an official should test the results 
of programs; otherwise, useless programs may be carried on for years * 
while worthwhile projects are postponed because of lack of funds. 

Furthermore^ even Within the same program or policy, there may be 
several ways of achieving the same objectives. It is necessary, therefore, 
to have some means of assessing which will work the best, which program 
is more efficient in terms of use of resources* and what programs are 
achievable given existing staff and other resources, 

Evaluative efforts generally concern themselves with two major 
dimensions: effectiveness arid efficiency. Effectiveness can mean, simply, 
getting the job done. It usually relates to achievement of objectives. A 
program is effective if it accomplishes the objectives for which it was 
created. Effectiveness, consequently, has little or no relationship to 
costs, but efficiency does. 

Efficiency refers to the cost of getting a job done. This means that 
cost and effectiveness must both be considered iri determining efficiency. 
For example, if a program fails to achieve its objectives (i.e., if it is 
not effective )i theri that program cannot be considered efficient even if 
the cost of the program is low. Or if several competing programs each 
succeed in achieving their objectives (which in this example are the same 
for each program), then the program with the lowest cost will be considered 
to be the most efficient because it uses fewer resources (costs) to accomplish 
the same results. Another way of referring to efficiency, as* this discussion 
would suggest, is to call this dimension "cost/effectiveness" which similarly 
relates achievement to its cost. 

Both concepts, effecti veriess arid efficiency, create some difficulties 
in certain circumstances. Sometimes effectiveness is hard to evaluate because 
a few objectives are met, others not reached, and a few partially attained. 
Similarly, efficiency is difficult to evaluate if different programs result 
iri slightly different results, if objectives are only partly met, or if there 
is no similar program for comparison. 
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In the following section we shall look at evaluative measures. These are — 
almost entirely effectiveness measures; that is, they test whether or not ^ 
objectives are achieved; the costs are not considered. 

The word "evaluation" implies a judgement or a personal testing as to 
the worthwhileriess and desircibility of a program, policy, or project. All 
of us are formally making judgements (evaluating) all the time as indicated 
by such statements as : this tastes delicious; that is a better buy; this 
machine is constructed more sturdily; it is warmer today. So evaluation means 
making a value judgement with little or no research or scientific backing. 

When techniques of research are applied to evaluation, we call the process 
"evaluative research Increasingly more sophisticated procedures are being 
developed for "evaluative research," including statistical formulas, control 
groups, social experiments, and goal attainment measures. We shall be con- 
cerned in this module mainly with simpler^ judgmental, analyses of effectiveness. 
Evaluative measures suggested here are non-statistical and, generally, not 
capable of detailed analysis. Hopefully * sometime in the future more objective, 
carefully-sealed measures may be developed. = 




STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. Explain, in your own words the difference between evaluation and 
evaluative research; then give an example of each. 



2. What are some difficulties an official might encounter in trying 
to measure the efficiency of a program? 
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B. EVALUAtiON MEASURES 

Program and' policies can be measurea in different ways. Si x approaches 
seem appropriate in looking at accountability * although exactly which 
approach is suitable for a particular effort may still have to be determiried. 
Evaluation procedures should be agreed upon prior to the beginning of a pro- 
gram. Each of these six measures will be described briefly in this section and 
then applied to participation, decentralization, and accountability in the next 
section: 



1. Input measures 

2. Process measures 

3. Output measures 

4. Performance 

5. Adequacy of performance 

6. Impact measures 



CRIG 



1- Infutt--roea^^ refer primarily to the amount of resources applied 
to a program; they give little evidence of results. There are situations 
when input can be easily measured but output or results are hard to measure. 
If a child wants a lollipop and we pay 2Si for a big all-day sucker, the 
input is calculated in dollars. The satisfaction the child gets is difficult 
to measure although we can be relatively certain that the child is pleased. In 
other situations, input measures are not so validly used. In education, 
for example, teacher-pupil ratios, dollars budgeted for books, or capital 
investment in buildings cahhdt indicate whether children will be enabled to 
read, write, or solve arithmetic problems. 

2. Procesi measuj^s , similar to input measures, only indicate that all 
steps have been taken which should result in the desired effects. In our 
education example, it would be important that children be exposed to teachers, 
books, and classrooms, that they attend school regularly, and that accepted 
processes of teaching be undertaken. Again the^'e is no guarantee that being 
involved in the teaching process will result in children learning to read. 
The difference* then, between input measures and process measures is that, while 
input measures focus on the resource'^ made available, process measures are con- 
cerned with what is done with the resources. 
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3. CUjt put measures do suggest results. They are direct measures of 
the effects of the program. For edt^eati bh, measures might be: grade level 
reading scores* reading abilities in words per minute* or eomprehensioh test 
results. Indicators are not measures of output but figures which indirectly 
suggest output measures. Many social statistics are called "indicators'* for, 
while they do not directly measure some quality of the situation, one can 
infer some social change from them. From the number (or percentage) of high 
school graduates we Infer "education" and literacy. From the number of 
suicides we may judge the quality of life. Indicators, then, are a form of 
output measures but do not directly measure the attribute under examination. 

The three measures or tests so far descri bed--input* process^ and output- 
focus on the process undertaken, tfie resources put into thQ program, and the 
results. We may call these three evaluative processes: tests of the program. 

Next we will discuss three tests which focus on the output. We will 
judge the output by three tests: ll) does the output meet the objectives 
established for the process? (2) does the output meet certain standards? and 
(3) does the output have an impact? (i.e., does it make a difference?) 

The relationship of these tests is shown in the figure 9-1. 



Tests of Program 



Tests of Output 



Input 



Process 



Output 




Output in _ 
relation to 
objective^- 



Outputin 
relation to 
- Standard - - 



Impact 



The Relationship of Six Evaluation Measures 
Figure 9-1 
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4i Perfentianee measures relate dutpiit measures to pre-established 
objectivres. Let- us take the matter of reading scores. Ah output measure 
Would provide simply the number and percehtage of children reading at grade 
level, for example, 300 children or 75% of a school. But a pre-determihed 
objective may have been 8056 of the school population reading at grade level. 
Thus, this example suggests that performance has not been up to expectation; 

Let us use one hypothetical example of performance in relation to citizen 
participation. A process of citizen involvement has eonmeneed with appropriate 
input of staff resources, dollars, interest, and so forth. There is an output: 
citizens are attending meetings; some groups have formed. These output 
measures have reached the objectives established for the project. Still, the 
level of participation is insufficient to be meaningful and" to accomplish 
changes in the plans and programs. We can say the performance is satisfactory, 
but still something is lacKing. this leads to the next measure: adequacy of 
performance. 

5. Adequacy^ performance is similar to performance, but relates out- 
put measures to some universal or accepted standards. In the matter of read- 
ing scores discussed above, the standard is inherent in the measure since one 
can say that all children should be reading at grade level. On this basis, 
performance is below si:andard if only three out of four chiVdren are reading 
at grade level. The adequacy of performance is unsatisfactory; 

In a more positive sense, the eradication of smallpox in the world dem- 
onstrates adequacy of performance in this project of publi'c health. Similarly, 
efforts in eliminating polio seem to have reached an adequate level of per- 
formance. But failure to eliminate hunger in the world reveals less than 
adequate performance in feeding people or helping them become self-sustaining 
in food production. 

Adequacy of performance tests outputs against an accepted standard arid 
not simply against a project's objectives. Unfortunately, there are virtually 
no universal standards in the areas of citizen participation, decentralization 
or aceountabil ity . 

6. Impact measures are extremely important because they suggest the 
difference that a program or policy actually makes, the impact of the so- 
called "Green Revolution" oh world-wide hunger is being debated: in the same 
way* the impact of thi War oh Poverty will be questioned for years. The 
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questidri, then* is riot whether there were positive output or perfdrmarice 
measures but what changes these make in soSie social situation. Impact 
measures influence other social situations beyorid the scope of the particular 
program. So a reduction in air pollution in a city may increase health, 
decrease absenteeism, reduce hospital admissions, and lead as well to in- 
creased traffic safety. Some of these may be intended results or impacts 
of an environmental program whenever others may be unexpected. 

Impact remains a somewhat ambiguous term. We might define it 
further by talking of "the impact on society" or "the impact on the 
community." Some authorities may call this "goal-free evaluation," which 
considers the effects of a program which were not nicessarlly iriterided 
or were broader than the programnatic objectives. Certainly one must look 
beyond the stated goals to the larger effects uport a city or a society. 

We have not specifically discussed subjective results, this refers 
to a type of evaluation which assesses the feelings of citizens toward a 
program. Without any specific measdre, clients or citizens may judge a 
program to be "good" or to accomplish some worthwhile ends. This, fre- 
quently, is an "impact-type" evaluation. Many parents and other observers 
rated the "Head Start" programs as desirable even if careful studies and 
objective measure tended to show little positive benefits to children. The 
program has continued because of the "gut feelings" of those who participated. 
Strictly speaking feelings are not "measures,** but they can add support for 
a program. 

Together, all of these measures provide a variety of available means 
for testing policies or programs. We will now apply them, in turn, to 
citizen participation activities, deeentrail ization efforts, and accountability. 



3. Describe the six possible measures or approaches to evaluation. 
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4. Suggest one application of each of the six evaluation measures 
from your own experience or from other readings. 



Match each of the measures on one side of the table below with the 
type of measurement on the other. (Some may fit in more than one 
category.) [An answer key is provided below.] 



Measures 

a. Dollars spent for public works 

b. Reduction of traffic jamss an announced 
objective of the new mayor. 

c. Traffic control system in operation. 



d. Number of traffic police reduced after 
bus schedules expanded. 

e. Number of deaths reduced after strict 
enforcement program. 

f. Average delay at rush hour reduced to 
5 minutes; meets national standards. 

g. Goal of pbllutibri decrease met after 
37aT-a-ride begun. 

h. Dial -a -ride program begun. 

i. Staff assigned to traffic control. 



Type of Measurement 
Impact 

Input 
Process 

Adequacy of performance 

Performance 

Output 
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G. APPLYING EVALUATION MEASURES 

In this seetibn we will suggest ways each of the six evaluation measures 
may be applied in turn to citizen participation, decentralization, and account- 
ability. Within each area of citizen participation, decentralization, arid 
accountability the context needed to consider the respective approaches will 
be briefly described. Possible categories representing each evaluation 
type will be listed. Bear in mind that the following instances are only 
examples to Help explicate how evaluative measures may be selected and 
appl ied. 

1. Gitizeri Participation 

Here we will assume an official program^ endorsed by the mayor arid 
council, budgeted and operating with a paid staff in a coninunity of 50,000 
population. The basic goals of the program have been stated as providing, 
by a certain time: 

• the av^reness of all citizens of any city program 
which affects them or in which they may have in- 
terest; 

• the opportunity for all citizens to communicate 
directly with city officials and to have response 
within a reasonable time; 

• the opportunity for all citizens to influence pro- 
posed i planried, or organized programs at any stage 
iri the process; 

• the develbpmerit of a stronger community identity, 
ah enhanced concern for community affairs* and a 
greater sense of eoimiitment to the community. 

Very specific objectives adopted iriclude the following: 

• infomatiori will be delivered regularly at each home 
in the city, including an annual report and progress 
reports oh neighborhood projects; 

• direct participation of at least ten percent of all 
households in community or neighborhood assemblies 
will be achieved; 

• feedback on proposed projects from at least one third 
of households affected will be oBtairied; 

• meetings of city council in each neighborhood each 
year will be conducted. 
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a. Input measures 



- nuniber of paid community organization staff menbers 

- total salary ebsts for staff • 

- number of dollars spent on cbmmunleation materials 

- total program cost for coiSnunity organization 

- hours of effort by officials devoted to public 
involvement 

- number of public assanblies conducted 
b. Process measures 

- quality of personnel working in public irivolvenent 

- leadership development program 

- plan for public involvement 

- communication skills and interests 

- official support for, and participation in, process 



- appropriate techniques for meeting, motivating, guiding 
citizens 

- well-plahhed meetings 
c. Output measures 

- attendance at Workshops, seminars* meetings, forums, and 
hearings 

- knowledge of programs on part of citizens (may be measured 
by surveys) 

- attitudes of citizens (also measured by surveys) 

- number of leaders enlisted, trained, mobilized 

- number of staff visits to homes and other faee-to-face 
contacts 

- nuniber of announcements in media relating to program and 
citizen involvement 

- number and types of activities by citizens involved In 





public programs 
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d, Perfonflance 

- number of annual rejDOrts prepared and delivered to homes 
in eoiSnuriity 

- riuniber of other relevant dbeoinerits delivered to each home 

- percent of population (or Households) that attended at least 
one public assembly in a year 



- percent of households which have coimiuhicated a response 
to project or proposal . 

- number of meetings of city council in different neighborhoods 
during one year 

By comparing the figures from the items above with actual number of 
households, citizens, or neighbor hods ^ the perfonnahce (or effectiveness) 
of the program* may be ascertained. Rem^ber, performance ms defined as 
the output in relation to adopted objectives. If City Cbtirieil held nine 
meetings in nine different neighborhoods, but there are twelve neighborhoods 
in the city, this would be a perfdrmahce level of 7558. 

e- Adequacy of Performance 

- number and proportion^ of hdijsehblds represented in at 
least one public assembly during the year, compared with 
some accepted standards 

For example, an impossible standard would be 100% participation. But 
50% participation might be anticipated for a neighborhood meeting discussing 
a very contro/arsial proposal. 

Two standards i'or participation might be: 

10% of^ households (or members) actually active or participating 

the square root of the number of households 

The last measure* seems to provide an excellent standard for citizen 
participation. The following figure shows how various standards work out in 
practice. 
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Figure 9-2 

. Selected Standards for Gitizen Participation 
Ati-Ldznti oi a (Uiy . ) 

STANDARD 



N 


10% 




one- third 


25 


2-3 


5 


8 


lee 


10 


10 


33 


1009 ■ 


100 


32 


333 


10,000 1 


1000 


100 


3,333 



Note: As numbers increase^ expected participation rises rapidly to 
unrealistic levels* except in the case_of the square root. - We know from 
experience that the larger the community or group, the smaller the. proportion 
of numbers who will tend to partic .pate actively, ^ One actjj^jty organization 
has as its quorum for the annual business meeting^ 2 x vrnanbership. 

Other measures (such as in Performance) are also appropriate 
measures for Adequancy of Performance if standards are available for com- 
parison; for example, 

- number of annual reports prepared and del ivered to homes 
in the conmunity. 

In this case the standard is, presumably, the sarne as the adopted objective: 
every home. There seems no valid reason why ah annual report would be de- 
livered to some, half, or three-quarters of homes. So, if every hoine re- 
ceived an annual report, the adequacy of performance is the maximufn. Note, 
this says nothing about the impact of the report. This, then, is the final 
measure. 

f . Impact measures 

- changes in plans, proposals, or operating procedures 4S 
observed by: 

case studies 
reports by officials 
panel evaluation 
citizen comments 
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- alterations in other social situations 

- increase or other* change in citizen comtiuni cations to 
officials 

- changes in citizen leadership (numbers, scope of concern, 
capability, etc.) 

- change in quality of life in the community 
2. Decentralization 

In this section we will assume the, same city of 50*000 but with an 
official program of administrative and political decentralization. The 
basic goals of the program are achieving by a specified date: 

# a maximum of decentralization of the city work force into 
districts, with decisions being made in districts to the 
extent possible; 

9 decisions Shared with citizens whenever possible; 

# twe-way comnunication between citizens and officials through 
complaint centers and district offices; 

# a maximum of citizen-official contact. 

Specific objectives adopted to carry out the goals of decentralization 

are: - 

m ten uniform service districts throughout the city will be 
established, i.e., one for each 5,QQ0 citizens; 

9 complaint centers in each district office will be opened; 

# one ombudsman will be available to each district office on 
a schedule but also on a request basis; 

9 all decisions relating to the delivery of neighborhood ser- 
vices will be made through the district offices; 

§ citizen advisory boards will be formed for each district, 
a. Input measures 

- council resolution establishing ten districts 

- number of staff a\/a1lable for complaint centers 

- number of staff assigned to organizing citizen advisory boards 

- number of dollars available for district offices, complaint 
centers, and advisory boards _ 
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6. Process measures * 

• rules.^f procedure developed for complaint centers and 
ombudsman 

- quality of staff in district offices: training, experience, 
personality, etc. 

- accessible offices and available public officials to 
encourage citizen use 

- two-way communication endorsed 

- hours established for district offices and complaint centers 
convenient for citizens 

c. Output measures 

- number of district offices operating 

- number of complaint centers open and staffed 

- number of decisions regarding neighborhood services made 
locally 

- number of mesetings of citizen advisory boards 

- number of face-to-face contacts between citizens and officials 

- number of wrkshdps, seminars, small group meetings held 
on decentralization in neighborhoods 

- number of city OTployees in district offices 

- number of complaints satisfactorily handled 

d. Performance 

The outputs listed above should be compared with the objectives adopted 
by the conflnonity. In addition, output measures showing the number and type 
of decisions made in district offices or by citizen advisory boards can be 
measured against the objective of maximum possible number of decisions 
localized. Also* the number and percentage of city workers assigned 
to district offices would give ah excellent measure of decentralization. 

e. Adequacy of Performance 

Again, the output measures should be compared with accepted standards. 
Some such standards might be: 
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- htiinber and type of services totally decentralized in district 
offices 

- ridniber of district offices per 1000 residents 

- number of complaint center staff per 1000 residents 

- number of citizens served by each citizens advisory bcJard (CAB) 
(In Pittsburgh the ratio is 25*000 citizens/CABi whereas 

in New York City the ratio Is 250,000 citizens/CAB. ) 

f • Impact measure 

- changes in costs for city services 

- number of complaints or serious protests against the city 
or its services 

- measures of aliehatiori, changes in attitudes 

- change in productivity levels of municipal employees 

3. Accouhtabil ity 

Once again we will assume a cbmrnuriity of 56,000 persons with a mayor 
and council vitally concerned with demonstrating accountability, the 
officials are pleased with the state's hew Sunshine Law because 1t requires 
actions they have undertaken or espoused for years, the cdftmunity is noted 
for its efficient goverraiient, and officials generally are re-elected, fre- 
quently with only token opposition. 

the goals with the corrtnuriity has agreed to work toward include creating 

a cliiiiate-whe^ much right and access 

to information as officials; 

9 a decisibh-raakihg setting where the citizens' views are con- 
sidered as important as the staff or other views; 

# a continuous two-way cqrwnuhicatibh systOT with face-to-face 
contacts, small group meetings, and assemblies scheduled 
frequently. 

a. Input measures 

- amount and proportion of officials* time available to 
citizens 

- amount and proportion of council *s time open to citizen 
discussion 

- nimiber of community liaison positions funded 
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- budget for coninuni eating Infownatlon to citizens 

- agenda for all council meetings available two weeks 
before convening 

- coinrnunlty surveys taken frequently to ascertain citizen 
knowledge and attitudes 

b. Process measures 

- policies on cdninunication are clearly expressed arid 
published 

- SunsMrie tav^ are promulgated; local versions passed 
unanimously by council 

- ni^ber of public appearences by officials on TV, radio, 
and in newspaper interviews 

- number of letters/tel^ calls and the percentage of 
those which are answered 

- number of staff meetings called to discuss and encourage 
responsive relations with citizens 

c. Output measures 

- number of meetings (small group, forums, public meetings, 
assenblies) held annually 

- number of reports distributed to citizens 

- number of households which received reports 

- number arid powers of citizen committees^ task forces* 
arid advisory boards 

- riuraber of citizens irivolved on committees, task forces, 
and advisory boards 

d. Performance and e. Adequacy- of Performance 

Here the output measures should be compared with (1) objectives adopted 
by the cbninuriity or (2) generally accepted standards. One of the best ways 
to develop standards would be to compare the output measures from this 
coniraurilty with those of other contnunlties. Similarly, one might compare 
the accountability of officials in a New England towri-meetl rig government 
with the accburitability performarices of a midwestern township council or a 
Louisiana parish government. Again, there are not too mariy accepted 
standards for accouritabil Ity iri specific terms. One which the author 
feels essential is : 
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- an annual municipal report, in detail, distributed to 
each household. 



- number of decisions made by agencies with citizen input 
fully accepted 

- number Of decisions made with citizen input partly accepted 

- number of decisions made with little or no citizen input 



- number of disruptions ^ protests, strikes, demonstrations, 
or riots compared to former years 



- measures of positive citizen attitude toward local govern 
ment and support of officials 

- re-election of government officials. 



6. In each of the six applications of evaluative measures i we have 
suggested a few specific njeasures only for illustrative purposes. 
Add at least one more measure to each of the six categories under 
participation, decentralization, and accountability. 



7. Re-election may be one indicator of accountability^ Suggest some 
other factors which can account for an official's being re-elected 
. . .and not being re-elected. 




sions which citizens make unilaterally 
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8. In the examples we have assumed a conwunity of 50,000 persons. Do 
you believe that the measures will change markedly if we consider 
a smaller community?. . .or a larger one? Explain 
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In the preceding section we examined six approaches to evalaatidn almost 
exclusively from the viewpoint of effectiveness. We asked: how can we 
determine whether certain programs and policies get the job done. We wanted 
to know if objectives were met, standards reached* and what impact resulted. 
In this section we discuss the benefits and costs of some relevant progr^s. 
This exercise focuses more on measures of efficiency than effectiveness. 
Programs will be compared on the basis of benefits and costs, not simply 
oh the basis of whether they do the job. 

When decisions are shared with citizens or decentralized to staff 
manbers, there will be observable benefits. We would expect, for example, 
fewer complaints or protests about government, possibly a more smoothly 
operating gdverhmeriti and greater satisfaction* While some benefits may 
be suggested, there may also be obstacles, prbblans, and a drain on re- 
sources. Government may hot run more smcidthlyj in fact, a participatory 
government may engender more conflict, demand more decisions to be made, 
and require more conciliation. These we call *'cdsts" from which it should 
be clear that we are not talking solely about costs in dollar terms. Costs 
include problems, obstacles, tensions, minuhderstahdirigs, and so bh. Some 
other terms we might use instead of benefits and costs are: advantages and 
disadvantages; functional and dysfunctional consequences; plusses and 
minuses. 
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It Is often difficult to state exactly what the advantages or dis- 
advantages of a progfarn policy might be, and It Is hardly any easier 
to declare that benefits exceed costs or vice versa. If everything could 
be put In terms of dollars and cents, comparisons would be simplified. 
But benefits and costs, as we are presenting them, may be in terms of 
social, emotional, political, or other results. 

Below we suggest a few benefits and some costs of selected programs 
related to participatidni decentralization ^ or accountability, this is 
a simplified "benefit/cost analysis." Officials may perform their own 
"benefit/cost analysis" mentally, but we suggest actually preparing a 
chart which lists benefits on one side, costs on the other. Such a 
chart at least begins the process of identifying direct and Indirect 
impacts of a program. 



^ Figure 9-3 

Benefits and Costs of Neighborhood Complaint Centerg 



Benefits 



Costs 



Citizens can complain directly to a 
cfty official, rather than grumble 
about problems. 



Wore complaints are received; more 



expenditures are required; some re 



qdested expenditures may be un- 
btidgeted. 



Citizens may point out major pro- 
blems earlier than the adminis^ _ 
tration would have discovered them. 




the mayor and other official s can 
judge attitudes of citizens from 
the number and type of complaints. 



Subordinates object to handling 
complaints; complaints break 
routine, making it difficult to 
plan ahead. 



government may hot be able to 
handle all the complaints. 



The opportunities for feedback from 

citizens tb_ government and vice 
versa are increased. 



The administrator is facesd with 
additional units to oversee arid 



the need for more coordihatiori. 



Good public relations are achieved. 
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In the same fashion* we can examine the benefits to officials of a 
program of citizen participation and contrast them with some iSf the dis- 
advantages, the prograin selected, as an example, is a citizens'- advisory 
board which Is given the power to veto proposals of goverrmieht officials. 



Figure 9-4 
Benefits and Costs of a Eitizehs ' 
Advisory Board with ^eto^Powers 



Benefits 



Citizens as well as staff help con- 
tribute ideas, shape programs. 

Citizens provide a "check and 
balance** on governmeht proposals. 

Discuss ions are held in relatively 
small groups, not exposed to 
total public. 

Citizehs act as sounding board for 
ideas. 

Citizens contribute time. Ideas, 
enthusiasm, etc^ and will sab- 
seqtrehtely~stipport "theprbgra 



Costs 



Staff time is spent in organizing, 
meeting with citizens. 

Delay is caused in implenehtihg 
projects—one more hurdle to 
cross! 



Divided responsibility may cause 
less "efficient" governmeht. 

There is a lacic of Irivdlvement of 
all citizens. 

Citizens may hot see heeds as offi- 
cials do. 



Citizens board may not be properly 
representative of the community. 
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Finally i we will sReteh a few costs and benefits of accouhtablllty in 
general terms. Regardless of the costs or disadvantages of accountability, 
we state categorically that accountability Is an essential aspect of dem- 
ocratic government. Responsiveness and responsibility are required of 
officials. Therefore, in this sense, it is inappropriate to discuss costs 
and benefits of public accountability. Still, as suggested below in Figure 
9-5, there are some disadvantages as well as advantages in public accountability 



Figure 9-5 
Benefits and Costs of Accountability 



Benefits 


Costs 


More aeneral satisfaction in the 
community, less alienation. 

Fits ideal picture of local govern- 
ment more neatly than a closed, 
autocratic system. 

More likelihood of re-election of 
incumbents. 

Less likelihood of drastic turn- 
overs in municipal government. 

Positions will be attractive to 
possible employees who desire 
an open, responsive government. 


Actual dollar costs may increase for 
cormiuriity liaison staff, additional 
corrwuni cation efforts, and in- 
creased staff. 

More skills heeded in local govern- 
ment. 

Additional time of officials is 
required, and they are already 
overburdened. 

Small errors tend to be exaggerated, 

especially by the media- 
Some employees object to working 

under public scrutiny. 

It is difficult to plan and pro- 
gram activities if all operations 
are subject to review by citizens. 
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9. Develop a benefit cost analysis of your own for either: 

a. District Service Center. 

b. Conriunity Advisory Boards in each district of the city. 



. Select a project or program in which you are interested, and pre- 
pare a benefit/cost analysis for it. Remember, costs mean more 
than dollar costs. 
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ASSIGNMENT 

The following questions should be answered as completely as possible oh 
separate paper. Two copies of your responses should be mailed to the in- 
structor. One copy will be returned to you with the instructor's comments 
and the other will be retained as part of your course record. 

a. Select some jjtog^tom oa. pitojzct MZck Mi cupzcii o^i cc^en 
poAttcX-pcctCon on. dttzjfVtmJUzaZion.. Tfvu ifwoM bz iomz 
pnjOBAjom OH. pjftojzcJt you know iainJiy weM, pzAfuipi injom youx 
own comtnmujty. 

tuning 4lx cMz4oJiM>& oi z\jctJbtajtlvz meaauAes xi^cmizd <n 

mo.duZz, 4a3ge6-£ meani oi zvtxXoxxtijaQ yowi ieZzcZzd pJioqAam 
OK p/vojzct. 9qu. ihaoM bz abtz to ti^gz6t aX. tziut two {but. 
pn^lzfialsly rnofiz] mza&tjutz& ^ mch axtzgoAy wM,ch znablz a co/ieKoi 
objzctyLvz z\;aJ(Mt>ijon. ' 

Votti aMwzA, tften will pfwpo^z tzvzAaZ ipzcL^ic mza&uAZi ioA. 
zaeh oi j^z '^ojUowing catzgoKizM ^ 

1^1^ MmiWizi 
PKocmt M&tzwizi 

OutpWt M&UIU1.Z6 
PzAiofOMLWlZ 

kdzqaicy o ^ VzA-lofmancz 
Impact Ummn.zi 

fa. Submit youA bznzi^U/ co^t dicutt 5<?A zWi&k Study Quz&tion 9 
OA 10 (poga X77.9.25) in tiu^ rm^z (U youfi an&wzA4 ifoA tkU 

POAZ Oi tkZ K(>6iQYmQMt. a 
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KEY TERMS AN0 CONCEPTS 


II 


Citlzesh/^Qvernmerit Relations 


• 


Intragbverrimehtal Relations 


• 


Requisites 


INTRODUCTION 



This module discusses sbitie principles of administration related to 
citizen participation and decentralization. In no vay Is It an attanjjt 
to discuss administration in broad, general terms. We will look at some 
of the particular considerations which an administrator must understand 
when onphaslzing decentralization and citizen ihvblvefneht. 

These considerations will focus on three aspects of administrative 
problems. First, there are requirements of the governniental unit itself 
which should be met— matters such as recruiting and training anplbyees to 
be sensitive to issues of citizen participation. Second, decentralization 
jDrbeedures will require more complex intragovernmehtal relationships. If 
the local government is hot the only furietionirig unit on the municipal level 
and dTstWct bf^ neighbof^^^^ exist "wiW dec i'Tion^ 

more coordinated and complex decisions are required, fhifdj some decisions 
must be made in conjunction with citizens and not by officials alone. A 
^hole network of administrative relatiohsRips must be developed which comes 
to conclusions about: HOW much weight will be given to citizen Input as 
compared with other inputs, such as costs, plarinirig reconffiendations, etc. 

The concluding article by Adam Herbert discusses some of these Issues 
and also stresses the heed for more training of administrators who are 
sensitive to citizen needs and demands. 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


When you have completed the readings and assignments for this module, 
you should be able to: 


1. 


List and explain some ef the requisites that government itself 
must have in brdar to undertake programs of decentralization 
and citizen participation. 


2. 


Describe- at least three problems which are likely to emerge in a 
decentralized municipal government. 


3. 


Summarize several of the issues which will face administrators 
when they embark upon a citizen participation effort. 


4, 


Explain the six suggest^^^ to citizen groups or 
neighborhood units of government some power in decision making. 


5. 


Explain the several areas of needed emphasis in public affairs 
education to enable administrators to worjc^effectively in con- 
ditions of decentralization and participation. 
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OVERVIEW 



Objectives 


Tasks 


Resources 


Evaluation 


.1. List and explain some 
of the requisites 
that government Itself 
must have In order to 
undertake programs of 
decentralization and 
citizen participation. 


Study Questions 
1, 2, 3, 9 


Module Readings: 
At C 


Self 


2. Describe at least 
three problems which 
are i i Keiy to emerge 
In a decentralized 
municipal government. 


Study Questions 
4,5 


Module Reading: 
B 


Self 


3. Summarize several of 
the Issues which will 
face administrators 
when they onbark 
upon a citizen par- 
ticipation effort. 


Study Questions 
6.7 


Module Reading: 
C 


Self 


4. Explain the six sug- 
gested ways of ex- 
tending to citizen 
groups or neighbor- 
hood units_*gf govern- 
ment some power in 
decision making. 


Study Question 
8 


Module Reading: 
C 


Self 


5. Explain the several 
areas of needed em- 
phasis in public 
affairs education to 
enable admihistrators 
to work effectively 
In cbhditiohs of 
decentralization and 
participation. 


Study Questions 
9. IQ, U, 12, 
13, 14 

FINAL MODULE 
ASSIGNMENT 


Module Reading: 
D 

Module Readings 
Your Experience 


Self 

Instructor 
Feedback 
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A. GOVERNANCE 

It should be apparent that the governmental official who wants to be 
accountable and to practice some elements of citizen participation and 
decentralization cannot simply accept government as 1s arid just begin 
involving citizens. Some preparation must take place, and this is essential 
if the aims of the official are to be realized and if accountability is to 
be achieved. 

The first requisite is that the official be des.lrous of achieving a 
modicum of participation and/or decentralization, the effort cannot be 
simply a public relations effort or a half-hearted attempt to meet federal 
or other requirements, this will quickly be recognised for what it is: a 
sham. Many well-meaning officials continue to believe that citizens are 
to be served but not consulted. Yet, as we have seen earlier, citizens 
are increasingly expecting to be involved in decisions affecting their 
lives. Furthermore, federal (and state, as well) legislation is mandiating 
more public involvement. An accountable official, too* recognizes that 
top-down decisions are not always as effective or as acceptable as decisions 
reached after consultation with the affected parties. Some gdverrtmeht agencies, 
in fact, have reached an impasse: no more highv«ys, dams, or other projects 
will be built unless solid citizen support is developed. For these reasons, 
the official i's well-advised to seek meaningful citizen involvenent. 

The next requisite is determining the amount of effort to be devoted 
to citizen participation and/or decentralization. While both are desirable, 
there is a limit to how much time, how many resources, and how much personal 
effort can be devoted to involving citizens. The answer, in part, is: 
enough effort and resources must be expanded which w11l allow the job to 
gel done and done well. If a program is halted or threatened because of 
citizen opposition^ as^ for example^ a proposed nuclear power plants the 
official would have to plan an extensive program of citizen involvement to 
achieve even a chance of implementation, the municipal government which has 
earned the respect of residents may need fairly little additional effort to 
maintain its citizen cooperation. 

One way to determine whether citizens believe that adequate effort is 
being directed toward irivdlvihg them is to conduct an opinion survey, this 
may be accomplished by officials polling selected citizens informally or by 
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distributing a mere formal questionnaire and carefully analyzing the resultSi 



Such surveys should give Indications as to citizen attitudes^ their satis- 
faction with participation levels, or their desire for increased Involvement, 
Care must be taken to sample all parts of the community arid^ especially* 
groups which may be more critical of government. A more complete evaluation 
of the participation effort would use some of the measures and techniques 
suggested in Module 9. 

A third extremely important requisite for achieving accountability is 
the recruiting, training, and supervision of employees who meet the public. 
Even if top officials want participatory government, other employees can 
thwart this desire. A discourteous telephone operator, a surly clerk, 
ah overzealdus policeman, or a loafing worker can quickly destroy the good 
image a mayor has established. In other words, the desire to establish a 
good working relationship among officials and citizens must extend all 
along the line. There must be no weak links in the chain of cooperation- 
Recruiting procedures should give preference to outgoing and friendly 
applicants for employment, fraihirig^ before and on the job* should stress 



the need for courtesy and for cooperation with citizens. Supervisors should 
always stress the concept that employees are Working with and for the residents. 
Discourteous employees should be urged to establish better relations with 
the public, shifted to non-visible positions, or, if need be, reprimanded 
or demoted. 

The fourth and last requisite for accountable officials that we will 
consider is establishing ah evaluative mechanism for ascertaining the im- 
pact or effectiveness of programs which are undertaken. Despite the best 
intentions, an official can spend time and other resources on non-productive 
or even counter-productive efforts. If a neighborhood service center is to 
be established* some measure of its activity should be set before the center 
is opened. Later, officials can judge whether the center is meeting their 
obje''"*"ives. Even if the center fails to meet some criteria, it may serve 
other needs. Ah underutilized center with anployees killing time should be 
phased out or replarined with different objectives. 



decentralization and participation. We have discussed a few that seem 
important. Perhaps you have other ideas about the prerequisites for an 





Certainly there are other requisites for an effective program of 



accountability program. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 



1. Why does the first requisite for aecotihtabHit)^ that the official 
be desirous of achieving a modicum of participation and/or 
dwentrallzatlon* seem so important? Do you agree? 



2. What other requisites are necessary to achieve conditions of 
participation and decentralization? 



3. What traihihg programs or elements can you suggest to sensitize 
public employees to the need to deal cdurteously and cooperatively 
with citizens? (There are hb suggestions in the reading} Do 
you consider this sensitizing essential? Why or why not? 
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TABLE ld-1 

Decisions Which Might be Made on a 
Neighborhood or Small Goninunlty Basis 



Library 



Education 



Parks and Recreation 



Refuse 



Police 



Zoning and Planning 



Location and schedule for a bookmobile 
Kinds ^f materials desired in local branch or 
bookmobile 

Schedule of hours for a local branch library 
Additional services which the library could 
offer the community 



Services and after-hour programs the lojral 
elementary school might offer the community 

Cooperative recreation programs 

Arrangements for school lunch programs 
EnricFment programs (trips, speakers, etc.) 



Location of local play area or tot-lot 
Hours of .recreation services 
Tyjpgs of recreation programs offered 
Special community events, r-jch as folk festivals, 
fairs* sports contests 

Hours of trash collection 

Number of collections per week or month ^ 
Recycling services 

Selection of contractor (if private service) 

Additional services desired 

Type of patrol (fdot^ squad car* etc.) 

Local traffic control 

Pol iee-eomnunity relations 

Means of crime control 



Services of a locally-assigned inspector 

Location of a complaint center 

Community bulletin board for hearing notices 

Services of the community planner 

Goals and planning concepts for the local area 



ERLC 



B. INTRAGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 

the decentralization of municipal government to district or neighbor- 
hood areas adds another level of government. This should not be seen as 
strictly a horizontal layer below the municipal layer. Rather, it should 
be viewed more 1 ike another flavor of cake, making a ''marble cake" design. 
In any case, with the addition of other units of government there are more 
heeds for communications, for coordination, and for division of responsibility. 
Some of these areas of concern or nesds are suggested here. 
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Grie maj:?'' problem for gbverrimerital officials 1s determlhlrig how to 
supervise district offices or other decentralized offices. What basis 
should determine responsibility: the geographic basis or the functional 
basis? For exaffiple* if a district official Is to be responsible for an 
area, that official horrnally could have jurisdiction over the other staff 
in the office. Yet each of these has functional relationships with counter- 
parts in the centralized office. Thus, the water personnel in the district 
would be more likely to relate to the department of water works rather than 
the district chief. Similar relationships exist for planners, traffic or 
police official Si recreation workers, and others. There is a delicate 
problem in assigning responsibility and ensuring coverage at the same time. 

Another related issue must be addressed: what decisions can be made at 
the district or neighborhood office and which ones should be made at the 
city-wide level • Some decisions are clearly city-wide. Decisions such as 
water supply, civil service, waste disposal policies, and police training 
belong on a wide-area basis. Some services have metropdl itan-wide im- 
plications; these include transit, sewage treatment, airport, and probably 
health and welfare provisions. But many services can be decentralized to 
the local level, and decisions can be made there. We suggest that these 
may Include: recreation programs, trash collectibn^ tree pi anting, some 
traffic control, arid, possibly, limited police services. Note that Table 
ld-1 Indicates services which can be managed by neighborhoods or small com- 
munities. 

One way of achieving deceritral izatiori and encouraging decision-making 
at the local level is to appropriate to each cbrSnunity some discretionary 
funds each year. Basic city services could continue to be provided on a 
uriifdnn basis across the city. The local area can then decide whether it 
wants to spend the optional funds on neW trees arid laridscapirig, purchase 
of a tot-lot* more frequerit garbage collection, or other services. Other 
means are suggested further on In the module. 

Another similar method resanbles the eommunity Development program. 
Funds are available on a municipal basis, but neighborhoods are urged to 
apply for money for special projects. In a sense each neighborhood competes 
with all others and with city-wide interests for a share of the resources. 
In this case^ final decisions are made by the City Gouncil, not by neighborhoods. 
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FIGURE 10-1 
the Decision -Ma king Nexus 

Eow much weight aan the ditizehs^ posiiioh be given? 

What other fofce^ ntuBt be QOnsideved? 

Bow do offiaidte balance aonfliaiing demands? 

Can all the fotoes be satisfied? 
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A third way In which decision-making powers are clearly within the 
province of the neighborhood is to incorporate each local area as a "cbm- 
munlty corporation." The corporation can then raise runds and spend them 
oh projects of Its own selection. The conSnunity corporation may also con- 
tract with the city to provide certain services for agreed-upon fees. 

But even given the preceding suggestions for decentralizing some 
decision-making responsibilities, the issue of which decisidns can and 
cannot or should and should not be decentralized renaihs a difficult one 
with no clear-cut solution. Some of these decision-making powers can be 
negotiated When and if citizens' organizations reach a position of strength. 
The municipal government may desire to delegate other powers to local organizations. 
Even though the central governinent has consulted citizens and received 
input from decentralized offices it^ may reserve many decisions to itself remain 
and still reamin fully accountable to the electorate. 

Another problem which will vex administrators is how to achieve inter- 
unit cooperation when units of gdverhment have proliferated and when more 
of these have decision-making powers. As each unit— or group of citizens-- 
attains some power, it will want to retain this power and control , The 
tendency may be toward autonomy and non-cooperation. It should be made as 
clear as possible that decentralization can only work thrdiigh cddperative 
efforts, the astute administrator will encourage cooperation among com- 
munities as far as possible, always seeking to avoid the temptation td make 
decisions centrally and unilaterally or to place neighborhoods on a com- 
petitive basis. 

One more problem faced by officials is determining which neighborhoods 
or districts can have decentralized offices* planning officials, or service 
centers. Obviously each small area cannot have its own 'Hittle city halli" 
Too few district offices keep government removed from the people; too many 
offices will exhaust municipal resources. Generally in large cities, areas 
with 25,000 to 100,000 population are considered appropriate fdr district 
service centers or community boards. In smaller communities* districts of 
5,000 to 10,000 residents may be appropriate- Smaller units than these 
may be established for liaison but not for decentralized offices or full- 
time staffs. . 
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4. What are the several problems or issues which face administrators 
when they decentralize the administration of a municipality? 



5. Rank the probleffis presented (Study Question 4) in order o'f de- 
creasing difficulty; i-T,* place the toughest issue on top of your 
list- Explain why you ranked the problems in that order. 



C. CITIZEN/GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 



The relationships between officials and citizens must be examined. 
If citizens can be ignored, then these relationships hardly exist. But if 
the electorate is to be involved beyond voting, then good working relations 
must be maintained. There are several issues that off ieial s— probably with 
citizen input--must decide. The specific issues'^ihich will be dealt with 
here are: (1) when should citizens be involved in decisions or how much 
can be decided before citizens are consulted; (2) how much weight should 
be placed on citizen input; (3) what rights and responsibilities can be 
delegated to citizens; and (4) how can an official know which groups really 
represent citizens. 
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1. Wfieh should citizens be involved in decisions or how niuch should 
administrators accomplish before opening up the process to the electorate? 
Obviously if too much has been decided before issues are presented to 
citizens, their participation is mere tokenism. They may have a veto 
power, but sometimes it is too late even to say "No" to a project. Clearly* 
participation should start early. 

Actually, if a continuous process of participation has been established, 
this issue of timing may not arise. Citizens will have been consulted in all 
aspects of planning; they will have helped suggest problems, agreed upon 
goals and objectives* arid assisted 1n outlining alternatives. A viable 
and meaningful prbgrajR of participation makes this issue practically 
irrelevant, the citizens are irivolved all the time. 

2. How much weight is to be placed on citizen input? There are, 
obviously, other inputs to be considered in making a decision or implement- 
ing aproo^et. These other inputs will include (but are hot limited to): 
costs and budgetary restraints; technical considerations (i.e., what the 
citizens war^ may not be technically possible); input from other political 
groups (sSec^ J Interests, the opposing party* another faction, or ari ad-* 
joining commoMitv'; ; staff input (i.e,, the planners and other employees who 
also have recojOiier-'^tior, ; and also may be considering problems of imple- 
mentation or s^'^ aqjent u -erating procedures); and legal restrictions. Mote, 
however, that son^^- c'' th^^e inputs are actually "citizen contributions*" 

If chare are: obj. :tive reasons why a citizens* proposal is unaccept^ 
able* thtc fact should be clearly cornmunicated to those concemned and should 
be a sufficient r^espo^s^. Th"S, proposals which would encounter legal re- 
strictions, budget over uhSi or techiiical impossibilities can be eliminated 
from consideration. Otherwise the process becomes strictly a political 
decisionnmakirig process. The hoped-for solution is a compromise and a 
consensus. Barring that possibility, officials must decide on the basis 
of political "costs and benefits." The official who honestly seeks a high 
degree of citizen input and participation will grant the citi2ens' position 
a fairly high status in the decisioh-making. (See Figure 10-1.) 
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Adam Herbert, in his article "Management Under CoH|^ttpns of Decen- 
tralization and Citizen Participation," states: I' k.: 

Tfie greatest challengeto public administrators 
operating witfiln a participatory environment will 
be identifying and balancing citizen needs and 
demands against the potentially conflicting de- 
mands and socio-economic needs of public employees, 
elected officials, and administrative superiors. 1 

It is this need to balance and decide conflicting dOTands which may be the 
greatest difficulty for public officials. Yet^ this is what the political 
process really Is. Finding optimum— or even satisfactory— solutions to 
these denarids can offer the greatest challenge and reward to public officials, 

3. Another issue for administrators is dividing respbhsibil ities with 
citizens. What are "official" responsibilities and which can be delegated 
to citizens? What kinds of decisions can be assigned, contracted for, or 
relinquished to heighbdrhddd groups? . . .interest groups? ... or 
coalitions? On the one hand, it is easy to say that citizens have ultimate 
authority anyway and, therefore, should have the right to help make decisions. 
The counter to that argument is simply that, as the population has grown, 
government has developed and an effective system of governing has evolved. 
To return to citizen control would be anarchy and could lead to complete 
briakdown of governance. The answer clearly lies somewhere in the middle. 

There should b« some decisions and some roles for citizens in the 
governing process. The fdl lowing are several approaches2 to cooperative 
decision-making with strong role for citizens or local units. 

# bouBle-v^to power. _ Here the_local unit can either veto 
proposals affecting Its jurisdiction, or, in turn, the 
municipality can veto local decisions which saem contrary 
to policies, city-wide concerns, or other considerations. 

Delegation vi'th guidelines^ The local group of citizens 
has considers^le power to make decisions but within the 
context of a -^ameworkof guidelines, policies, or standards 
established by government, hopefully with citizen input. 
Within these parameters the local unit has considerable 
power. 

^ Belegatidnurider superyision. This is similar to delegation 
withguidelineSi but the policies are not clearly enunciated. 
The Ir al unit makes decisidris but these may be counter- 
mahde /^r vetoed) by the municipality. This might be called: 
'*The ie-veto power." 
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• tocal 1nvblveneht_1ri pniclp^ While decisions _ 
are being made, represeritdtives of_tfie local unit participate, 
express opinions, and_may even have a vote. This Is analogous 
to the City Coancll having representatives elected from each 
rieigfiborhood rather than at-large. 

• tbcal decisions with municipal involv^ent. Here the local 
ohU makes decisions but has representation from the 
nioriicipaTity_Jn the process. The policies and desires of 
the wfrole coiwiunity must be considered when the local unit 
makes decisions. Such a representative might be the com- 
munity planner assigned to the district or the head of the 
district service oi^fice. 

• Budgetary control • Tht ity has approprtated for '^'^ 
the use of a local unit -mliied amount of funds 

or other resources, the -it; then decides unilaterally 

hpvi these resources r^n ^ ..cd, but 1^ cannot exceed 

the budget and must . .-o;.; its e>c3end1t:ire5» 

4. A siftjiUr problem is the re^ogniti'!!! by government of tfre various 
citizens' groups which claim to represent the population. Which group 
really represents the voters? If a group clearly is not representative 
of a total community yet does espouse a clear concern (say, for conservation), 
how can its views be melded With those of the dominant group? And if the 
municipality itself is organizing the citizens, what are appropriate 
geographic boundaries or common concerns? These questions can only be 
raised here; an accountable official may want to do some careful research 
or consult with trained coifinunity organisers for guidance. 

In sunanary, we return to the earlier statement in the module that "the 
official (should) be desirous of achieving a modicum of participation and/or 
decentralization," So much rests upon the administrator or elected public 
official! The official or administrator should appreciate the changing role 
of citizens in government. Officials should be skilled in group dynamics. 
They must be good communicators^ They must be able to handle conflict and 
yet arrive at sound political decisions. They must be able to function in 
situations wftic8 are In flux, uncertain, and difficdlt. Administrators 
can rib longer sit at the top of the pyramid and make decisions which are 
followed without challenge. 



Still, officials with the ability to surmount these challenges, with 
the composure and skills to work with citizens, and With the willingness to 
decentralize will realize effective solutions to p'^esslng human problems. 
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Tfiey win seek and find solutions which satisfy more citizens. They will 
find answers beyond the technical, efficient, easy ways. Ultimately, 
these officials will be leading the way toward new forms of governance 
which are more responsive to citizens, more oriented to human values, and 
more likely to be accep^ted. 



6. Do you believe it is accurate to state that "if a continuous pro- 
cess of participation has been established, (the) issue of timing 
will not arise"? Why or why not? 



7. Draw a figure similar to Figure 10*1 showing the various inputs 
into a decision-making process. If you can be more specific and 
illustrate a particular case, this will be even more helpful. 
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8. tist the six v^ys suggested for giving citizens some rcile in the 
deciding process^ Explain each briefly, Gari you suggest others? 



9. What is re-emphasized as the most important aspect in establishing 
particfpation and decentralization. 



J 

D. MANAGEMENT UNDER CQNDITIQNS OF DEGENTRALIZATiaN AND GITIZEN PARTIGIPATION. 

The following artiote by Adm Hevheri (z*epz*ihied with permission from 
Public- A^iniBtraiion R^iew, October 1972, pp. 622'-6Z?) raiee^ many 
questions about aMtnistt'ation in a changing, social and political clvnate 
and adlle for new directions in ih^ education of public adjninietrators . 
Mr. Herbert^ who is cur^^ently working in the U.S. Department of Sousing 
and Urban Development^ received hzB Ph.D from the Graduate School of 
Public and Iniemationdl Affairs at the University of Pittsburgh. 
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Management Under Conditions of 
Decentralization and Citizen Participation 
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During the past decade, there has been a 
sighiricaht increase in demands and proposes for 
greater goverhmental decehtralizatibh arid rhbre 
citizen involvement iri the riiakirij arid excctitibri 
of pubh'c policy. Advocates of one asptsct or 
another of these prbposalis can be found arriong a 
myriad of groups and individuals ranging frbrh the 
White House, severaJ congressional leaders and 
presidential contenders, to black power aad sepa- 
ratist groups, conservative white organizations, .% 
number cf inteliectuals, and such professional 
organizations as the Social Welfare Workers Move- 
ment and Teachers for Community Control. In the 
face of such diverse and apparently expanding 
support, the potential for implementation of some 
form of more formalized citizen participation in 
the public policy-making process can no longer be 
ignored either by public administrators or the 
professional schools which train them; nor can the 
administrative implications of this involverncnt be 
ignored: 

Ocar!y, it is difficuit to predict precisely the 
acnijd cies t:iv:izens ^jluI play, or the ultimate 
client to whsc^- they ivi^y become involved in the 
public pblir/ iTvibi^g process. Nevertheless, the 
potential adm^ir j^^^jiative challenges which would 
accbmpsriy vn^^ y irig degrees bf citizen participation 
and adminis /ativr deceritralizatibri shbiild be ad- 
dressrd. Ah effort must be made to ariticipate 
sbm<- oi the problems, potentials, bptioris, arid 
benetir^ Which maty be preserited to public admin- 
istrators vi'Uh the movement toward greater citizen 
involvement in t:he administrative processes bf 
government. ThU essay seeks to Identify and 
examine some potential consequences of expanded 
citizen parttcipa^on in public policy making and 



explore the significance of these new directions for 
schools of public affairs. 

As the title indicates, the focus of this analysis 
is on administrative decentralization and citizen 
participation. Administrative decentralization gen- 
erally refers to the delegation of autiiority from 
higher to lower levels within an organization (li). 
Oearly, decentralization neither assumes nor 
implies participation. However, governments can 
decentralize to facilitate such parti ci pa tion. In- 
deed, as Haiimi^:: suggests, gcivernments decentral- 
ize for two reasons: (a) to achieve greater efficien- 
cy; or (b) to achieve better relationships with 
citizens (16, p: 8). The concem^ here is with 
decentralization in the latter sense. Specifically, 
using Eisinger's conception of control sharing, 
reference is made to the ma^nageriai implications of 
deceno'aiization of ''municipal service agencies in 
which the authority to make policy decisions \ 
about service levels and general administrative 
standards is shared among professional bureau- 
crats, elected officials, and citizen representatives 
of geographical neighborhoods or particular client 
groups'* (78, p. 38). This orientation is rtibst 
clearly shbwri when bne considers the fbvir possi- 
ble levels b:r decentralization identified by Hall- 
riiari: (1) total ceritral cbritrol byer rieighbbrhbbd 
program decisibri rifiakirig; (2) control mixed, 
ceritral dbriiiriarit; (3) control ,^ixed, neighbor- 
hood dbriiiriant; arid (4) total effective control at 
rieighbbrhbbd level (i6, p. 21). The focus bf this 
^say essentially is bri the secorid and third 
administrative levels as described above. The deci- 
sion to focus on the second and third levels is 
based on the value judgment that a switch from 
the primary, contemporary public service delivery 
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fysf cm— Level 1, or Schinandt's Exchange Model 
(125)— i$ liecessary, and chc belief, chat chc implc^ 
mencacidh of step foiir is tck) discahc in most cides 
with popuiacions above 50,000 to be the direct 
subject of oar immediate concern. 

A listing of recent iiterattire which should be 
osefiil to public admihistratdrs in understanding 
the citizen participatibh phenomenon and related 
asues has been developed While several reference 
are hot mehtibhed in the essay, for curnculum 
development purposes, they have been cited to 
provide a useful take-off point in implementing 
some of the t<»chihg briehtatibhs mentioned 
herein and in studying the participation piocos in 
greacei depth. Nfb attempt hS been made herein to 
review or summarize the many arguments offered 
throughout the literature in support of the con- 
cept of citizen participation; this has been done 
very effectively elsewhere in the symposium. This 
essay works the premise chat the expansion of 
such involvement in public policy, making is 
sscntial, if not Inevitable, and ah attempc has. 
been made to assess the implications of that stance 
from a mahagcmcht perspective. The primary 
arguniehts arbiihd which the essay is built are: 

• Citizen participation in the admihistradve 
aspects of public affairs may be essential to 
offset the feelings bf helplessness, frustra- 
tion, powerlesshess, and bitterness which are 
becoming increasingly evident in the United 
States (2) (9) (10) (19) (27) (45) (52) (57). 

• If adequate respbnses are to be made re 
rapidly expanding societal needs, traditional 
management values and beliefs regarding 
e^ciency and the need for hierarchy most 
be challenged.. _ 

^ While efficiency most remain as an important 
variable in determining governmental poli- 
cies, it is now necessary to define e^ciency 
in such a way as to more fully incorporate 
citizen perceptions of program effectiveness. 

^ The personal and professional discomforts 
which expanded citizen participation may 
create for public administrators, government 
employees, and citizen participants chem- 
setves are necessary costs to pay in the quest 
for more effective and mponslve govern- 
ment. 

• The great^t chalii'nge to pubiie administra- 
tors dpeiating within a participatdry envirdn- 
ment will be identifying and balancing citi- 
zen needs and demands against the potential- 
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ly cdhflictihg demands and sbcio-enibtibnal 
heeds bf public employees, elected officials, 
and admihistrative superibrs. 
Schools of public affairs should- begin im- 
mediately to nuRe those chang^ nec^sary 
to assure that their curricula are producing 
graduates a6le to operate within participa- 
tory cnvironmcncs. 



Perspectives on American Society and Bur^ucracy 

in a democra:cic nation, de^tes over the practx- 
caii^ and utility of citizen parriclpatioh ih public 
policy jnaicing at tint glance would appear lih- 
^^ J* many cinzehs— 

individuals-have cdnslstehtly 
been parti^cipant5 in the American gdvernmehul 
process at dl levels (40). Major administrative 
appointees and prospective commlssidh members, 
for example, are frequently reviewed by mahy bf 
Se_ groups whose interests or well-beihg they 
nnght affect while serving In those positions. 
Moreover, the advice of selected Interest groups 
and individuals (including cohsultahts) is on 
occasion sough r in the development bf prbgrarhs 
or opciatihg procedures, and ih the establishment 
of new govcfnmehcal regiilatbry prbvisibhs. Public 
hearings alsb arc called from time co time so that 
citizens cah vbice their reactions to, or criticisms 
bf, ^bverhmental activities. 

These forms of paaiclpadbh, or others like 
them, bhly serve td clbud the participatibn issue. 
They db hot cell who the individual and group 
participants are; or Who is not allowed to partici- 
pate. They db hot reflect the restraints placed on 
ihvblvemehc, nor da chey suggest the p^asivene^ 
or actual extent to which these inputs are sought. *^ 
indeed, while some might argue that citizen 
participation is an established feature of public 
administration in both theory and practice; In fact 
participative democracy as related to public beau- 
cratic operations has been systemadcally and 
consistently avoided (5;y, except where codpeni- 
tion or inter»c*grdQp support was essential tb 
advance the beit interests of the particular agency 
(48). In very few cases have public adhiihistrators 
willingly accepted the cdhcepc that citizens shbuld 
be giveh a meaningful vblce in the admlniscracive 
activities bf Jovernrhent. 

Historically, the emphasis bn citizen participa- 
tibh ih political and legislative, as bppbsed tb 
administrative, affairs is evident. Initially, the 
nation was controlled in virtually all respects by an 
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clipircliy of wcUthy property bWncri, This con- 
vol gradually w«s eroded as the principle of 
^'^vernment by the' common man** was saccess* 
fully implemented at the national, state, and local 
ievcis. Simoluneoasiy, the struggle over expansion 
of the franchise to other than white, male prop- 
erty owners was won and has eontsnaed into the 
1976's. Also of particQiar Importance historically 
WIS the move to increase citizen participation ih 
the legislative process of govern men t through the 
use of the initiative, referendum, recall, and the 
long ballot. The citizen was thus able both to 
make and repeal laws; to elect most public official^ 
and to impeach them. 

!n the minds of many gv>vernrtieni;»l reformers 
beginning in the late 1 SOO's and exter ding into the 
1940*$, this exTcrisjve citizr?*^ involvement in gov^ 
emrnehtal affairs led to nuchine politics, ineffi* 
ciency, and 5ptci*l-iatcrsi-ontntcd government 
icssentialiy imrnigrants and lONVer income urban 
dwellers). The reaction to these "deficiencies** 
came in the form of efforts to strengthen the chief 
executive, shorten the ballot; require merit promo* 
tions and appointment through objective exams na* 
tions. reduce the number of elected offtciais; and 
broaden the emphasis on efficiency in govern* 
mental operations (12) (61). The rationale for 
these "reforms" appeared to be that; only through 
a shift to governmenai forms or procedure which 
provided an opportunity for "poblic^regarding** 
citizens to manage the affairs of government could 
the maintenance of efficient government be 
asured (60). Ironically, few questioned the fact 
that these chang» actually served the best inter* 
Qts of the "public-regarding** citizens who wrested 
governmental control from those political ma- 
chines which catered to the supposedly "private- 
regarding" Ibwer-iiicbmc urban dweller (62). 

Since the implerhcntatibn of these administra- 
tive and j>olitical "reforms", administrators have 
become further isolated from formal citizen iir 
^yblvemcnt ih their activities (35), except wh<^:re 
involvement ih some fbrm was dr^erned to be in the 
admiiiistratbr's interest. Professiontlism has as- 
jPUmed a level bf prbmihence which I'bw rivals the 
public interest (8). The prbfession^t ^ ^to-wi what is 
in the citizen's best interest. His training and 
experience, cbiipled with hew inahagemeht tech- 
hblbgies and analytical techniques, provide him 
with the insight and a perspective which supposed' 
ly transcend particular grbup interests ih the 
search for the "commbn good** (22). As a result, 
there is no need, so we are told, to ailaw 



uninformed, self-interest-oriented, short-sighted 
citizens to become obstacle to the successful and 
efficient functioning of govcfhnient. When citizens 
vote they have experienced the level of participa- 
tion referred to in the phrase. /•governmerit by the 
people"; when citizens are otherwise needed they 
will be called. 

The current push for_ citizen participation in the 
administrative affairs bf gbverhmeht consequently 
must be regarded as a major departure from 
traditional conceptions of the proper role of 
citizens in the governmental process (53). While 
we have, as indicated above, accepted the notion 
that ejected offirials and govern men ul programs 
should be subject to public scrutiny and approval; 
the administrator has been excused from such 
accountability. The significance of the parti ci pa* 
tion movement may be that it represents an 
attempt to close the circle of governmental respon- 
siveness. It embraces the notion that» like elected 
ofRcials and public programs generally, profession- 
al administrators are no longer to be above the 
voice and demands of the people. It represents an 
effort to balance more evenly administrative effi- 
ciency and expcnisc with the feelings, desires, and 
perceive needs of citizens as public programs are 
exectited. 

Public Administration: An Assessment 
bf Ideology and Direction 

in a recent issue of PuhUc Administration 
Revtew, Thomas W. Fletcher, then city manager of 
San Jose, California, observed that- 

Cicizeh p*rticipacibii is here to sU^. We miist recognize 
thftt what this means is char wc must share from now oil 
the irnportaht decisions we make a5 they a/fect the lives 
of aJI the people who live in our cOrnniufiicy. Arid brice 
v^ reaJisticalty approach this probkm and prove co the 
dtizeni and to ourselves that we are serious, the cbhfrbh- 
utio i9 .vhich are a riacural begirining ta this process will 
be eniii'im ced (163, p. 16). 

While siich a mahagemeht oriehtation now 
seems particularly appropriate, it is significant that 
many professional administrators continue to hold 
steadfastly to more traditional theories of admints- 
trative organization and bureaucratic practice. 
These traditional theories, which emphasize what 
Redford has labeled ''overhead democracy" (34), 
arc based on four ^sential concepts: (a) inte- 
gratiqn — units of administration should be jinked in 
a single line of responsibility leading upward to the 
chief executive: (b) jbierarc/^y — responsibiiity 
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would be enforced through power exercised 
through successive levels of organization, each 
cbntrolling the level imincdiacely below ic; 
(c} legality ^ rules rnade ac cop levels in the 
hierarchy should guide the action of men ac all 
subbrdin^ce levels; and /id) poliiical suprem- 
acy — ^dininistration should be subordinate to 
pblldcal directiojn and supervision exercised 
through Uw and hierarchical oversight (S4, p. 71). 

This characterization of public buraucratic 
operations omits many of the naisarres of govern- 
mental operation ich as described by Pf Iff net 
and Sherwood in cheir "overlays" concept (35, pp: 
16-52). Mcverthclcss, it does identify much of the 
conventional wisdom which continues to guide the 
thinking of a vast number d£ admihistratdrs. In 
particular it emphasizes the principles that: (a) 
policy should be established at the top of 
hierarchical institutional arrangement and trans- 
mitted downward; and (b) administrators are sub- 
ordinate to elected officials who have the responsi- 
bility of^tablishing policy. A third principle of 
considerable import, though not identified explic- 
itly above, is the Jiecessity of bureaucratic adher- 
ence to standards of efficiency, neutral: t; , and 
economy while providing public services. 

Although such conventional wisdom has been 
challenged by several writers in the business 
administration area— McGregor (110), Argyris 
(65), LIkerc (104), and Bennis (3)— public adminis- 
trators generally have not been impressed by 
arguments of the critics of hierarchy and effi- 
dehcy (29). For example, Wilcox has contended 
diat: 

PinicipsCi'vt thinkers reject die tradicibhaJ measures of 
effectiveness, economy, snd efficiency, as Irrelevant to 
the evaluicion o( organ lackdbns. They regard attainment 
of the ^irtd values in interpenorial relationships as the 
only pertinent measure. But it is the reladve effectiveness 
of brginliatidns in conventional terths and in input- 
output ratios vi'hich strongly, influences the quality of a 
society's respbtne to the challenges of change (59, p. 62). 

While such a stance can be utilized as a temporary 
refuge jfrom the reality that major administrative 
changes toward expanded participation are badly 
needed, and perhaps ineviuble, it misses the 
arguments actually being made by particiDacive 
thinkers. 

The advocates of participative administration 
are well a\vare of the need for cfftclency and 
administr^nve leadership in bureaucratic opera- 
dons« and do not object to them per se. What they 
are encouraging is more humanistic management 



and a more accurate and realistic definition of 
efficiency and organizadonat purpose (3); They 
are troubled by the fact that efficiency has been 
used as a screen behind which administrators often 
refuse to deal with major problems or consider the 
human implications of their policies. White illus- 
trates this point with his example that, **if the 
client appears to require more resources or 'input* 
for treatment than the solution of his caise 
represents as a unit of brganizatibn 'output* he 
simply would not be treated. To treat hirii would 
be *ir-fficient* ** (58, p._36). The participative 
thinkers are saying that efficiency must be defined 
not only in terrns of output by "neutral** execu* 
tives, but also by employee and clientele percep- 
tions of both needs and output. Because this has 
not been done in the past, the relative effective- 
ness of many public agencies in social area:* has 
been so poor that corrective measures, such as 
citizen participation, are now being called for with 
great urgency (46). 

The New Public Administration 

The most articulate opponents of the tradi- 
ddhally aiithbritanah ideology of public admihis* 
tration is a group within the profession who have 
begun to challenge these values under the label, 
*'Ncw Public Administration** (146) (157). They 
argue that ** present social stresses suggest the need 
for a 'mid-course correction* in public administra- 
tion norms, a correction designed to enhance the 
capaciry of governmeni c . meet the needs of alt 
citizens. Social equity iib Une needed mid-course 
correction, primarily because inequity is one of 
the most critical social, economic, and ^voutic:!! 
characteristics of our time** (141 . p. 2). 

Frederickson (141, p. 5) ha^ identified the 
following recuisites being the essential ingredi- 
ents of the equity ethic: 

9 the recognition that administrative val\ie 
neutrality is improbable, perhaps impossible, 
and certainly hot desirable; 

• a public service is a general public good 
which generally can be Well or badly done; 

• however well or badly done, generally pro^ 
vided public services vary in their impact on 
recipients; 

• variations in the impact of public services 
tend to mirror social, economic, and political 
status; that is, higher quality services go to 
those with higher sutus; 
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• the public administratbr is morally obligated 
to counter thw_ tendency; 

• equity in the delivery of services, so far as it 
b oiculabie, should be one of the standards 
by which the **goodness** of a public service 
Is judged; 

• variations from equity always should be in 
the direction of providing more and better 
services to those in lower social, economic, 
and political circumstances; and 

• the isolation of administrators and public 
agencies from either political or administra- 
tive responsibility is not equity enhancing. 

Contrasting this proposed management ethic 
with the traditional administrative norms de* 
scribed earlier, it is clear that the two are in 
conflict with regard to the role of the administra^ 
tor within a public agency. The most notable 
differences are that the New Public Administra- 
tion: (a) docs not emphasize efficiency as an 
administrative goal which transcends the social and 
psych ologicaL consequences of public activities; 

(b) urges public administrators to assume political 
stances where necessary to assure that social 
equity is being achieved in their programs; and 

(c) urges that administrators accept the impossi- 
bility of being value neutral in the performance of 
cheir jobs. In short, the administrator is viewed as 
a change agent who works essentially to assure 
**the reduction of economic, social and psychic 
suffering and the enhancement of life opportuni- 
ties for those inside and outside the organization** 
(145, p. 52). 

The reactions of professional administrators to 
ch^ proposals have varied widely: in a recent 
symposium issue of Public Management (157), 
some city managers voiced strong support for the 
approach advocated by the New PA group. Others 
objected strongly to the proposed value and 
operational changes, arguing that New Public 
Adrhinistratiph: (1) assumes that public adthinis- 
tratbrs have more power to brinj about change 
than they really db; (2) is too thebretical in its 
approach; (3) is tbb idealistic; (4) is asking 
adnunistratbn to violate the "rule of law**; (5) is 
prbpcMing value change which, if followed, would 
tad tb serious conHicts among various citizen 
groups; and (6) is proposing changes in adminis- 
trative practices which could lead to something 
"resembling anarchy.*' 

Regardless of validity^ if a substantial number 
of administrators subscribe to these arguments 



against the New public Admin istratibn stance^ the 
potential for implementatibn of the equity ingredi- 
ents (and hence more responsive government) 
suggested by Frcdericksbn will be very slim in the 
short run. Indeed, without a shift toward increased 
citizen participatibn, judgments must be pessimis- 
tic regarding the possibility of winning large num- 
bers of professional administrators to the equity 
struggle. To most, the costs of acceptance will ap* 
pear to be too high. That is, the personal rewards 
to be derived from professionally advocating such 
a course of action probably will not equal the per- 
ceived potential costs. This is especially true if 
managers relate employment threats to a commit- 
ment to the equity orientation, as was done in the 
aforementioned Puhiic Managemem symposium. 
We must be realistic about the fact that few peopie 
today arc willing to pursue any course of action 
they feel will place their jobs in jeopardy. 

Moreover, it is important to realize that nun/ 
administrators have been so deeply steeped in the 
traditions of classical administrative thought tiis? 
they will be very slow to reject the values of 
traditional public administration (46). They will 
find it very difficult to accept/ackn owl edge the 
proposition that the administrator is involved in 
the political sphere, or that he should actually 
commit himself to the concept of equity (redistri- 
bution) without established public policy commit- 
ments in that direction. 

In spite of this pessimistic asscr^sment, a grow- 
ing number of public administrate : '•^ouid not 
find it difficult to acknowledge the need for more 
respomive government and greater social quality. 
There is a desire within the public management 
profession to serve the public interest, although 
few administrators are ** proactive** in the sense 
described by Harmon (18), and many do not 
define societal needs in the way the New Public 
Administration group has done. With the right 
combination of penonal concern, support, and 
forcefui demands, bureaucrats can become effec- 
tive change agents in the quest for government 
which is more responsive to the needs of ait 
citizens. The challenge is that of eliciting this 
reorientation in attitudes, values, and practice. 
Decentralization and citizen participatibn current- 
ly bffer the best hope for creating the political and 
administrative momentum necessary to achieve the 
gbals of both equity and increased governmental 
responsiveness, while simultaneously addressing 
the societal conditions and human needs men- 
tioned earlier in this essay. 
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Maiwgcrial Impti^dons of bccencmtiudoa — 
Ctdscti F^vdcipsdon 

Given the pervsislvehess of tradlcldnal adminis* 
trmdve values and perspccdves, and the reserva* 
dbhs which the words '*cidzeh paitidpacibh'* tend 
CO evoke among prbfesstorial administraicoRl, ic 
now seems essehcul chat some e^orc be made co 
place the concept of decentraItzatiofh>citizen parti- 
cipadon into a more realistic organ izatibhal per- 
spective. While the discussion below may not alter 
traditional administrative biases, it will indicate 
that the difficulties and challenges which greater 
citizen part ici patio ri will present to public adminis- 
ffators do not by defmition mean chaos or 
inefficiency. 

There are several possible approaches which 
might appropriately be used to identify the mana- 
gerial implications of decentralizadon as defmed 
herein. Hallman, for example^ has focused on 
budgetings personnel, purchasings and program 
operating poiicy (16). Frederickson has suggested 
a much broader sec of cvaluadon categories for 
such analyses. The categories he proposes 
arc: (a) distriburive Process, (b) integrative 
process, (c) boandaty^xchange process, and id) 
sdcio-emotionsi process (14); For oar purposes^ 
three broad headltigs will be unlized. Borrowing 
from Frederickson, the socio-cmodonal, bound- 
ary*exchange, and integrative prLces'ses will be 
reviewed. Excepc where otherwise indicated, 
reference is niadc to the ficld-lcvcl manager, i.e:, to 
the adinlnistratbr closest to the firing line of 
day-to-day bperaubhs and hence most affected in 
his activities by the cohseqiiehces bf expanded 
citizen in vplvcmcnt __ 

It should be noted that some of the projected 
trends, difficulties, benefits, and challenges offered 
belbw are essentially speculative, while others are 
based on specific experiences at the community 
level in the areas bf education and commo-* ty 
action programs. In additibh, several recent evalua* 
tibns have dealt spccificany with varying aspects of 
governmental rcspor^s* c <rss br citizen participa- 
tion from a management pc:/pective, and wore of 
some aid In the formulation of these prbjrcnbris 
(16) (2b) (29) (30) (42) (W) (54) (63) (91;) (94) 
(166) (103) (106) (i2S) (153). Several mariageria! 
implications of citizen participation were alsb 
found in evaluations of specific deceritralization 
experiences in the field bf educatibn (85) (SB) 
(89) (91) ^96) (126) (134) (156). Because of the 
conflict which ^ur^ounded the Community Action 
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Program, and xhe levels of participation actually 
achieved in many cities, some evaluations of the 
rQuIts of CAPS have also been helpful (77) (iOO) 
(114) (116) (117) (119) (129) (135)- 

Socio- Emodbhsl Process 

The effects of citizen partidpation upon the 
employees within a public agency must be given 
consideration Iti weighing the managerial cdnse- 
qiiehces bf such invblvemeht. The sdcio-embtibnal 
process refers tb the nature bf interpersonal 
relatibnships^cbnfiict, bpenriess, trust, and cobp* 
cration-^within the organization, with an emphasis 
oh both the individual and the group. Ic is in this 
area that field administrators prbbabl^ will 
encounter some of their mcwt perplexing prob* 
lems. The toilpwing projections su^esffLmajor 
administrative difficulties and problenis associated 
with decenciaiizadoni citizen participation, and 
rtteighborhood control: 

—may lead to major conflicts between profes- 
sionals and citizens over program directions 
and implementation; 
—may lead to a greater emphasis on employee 
unionism tb offset thcfse conflicts-i.c.i maxi- 
mize the position of the employee in any 
conflict situation; 
—may discourage openness within the organiza- 
tion because employees perceive citizen in- 
vblvemieht as a threat to them personally-, 
— niay may lead to inJCernal divisiveness as 
employees line up in groups which are either 
in favbr bf or in bppbsitibn CO working with 
. citizens in the quest for more responsive 

gbvernment; 
—may lead to feelings of paranoia ^ong some 
employees because bf the feeling that both 
citizens and admihistratbrs are "looking over 
their shbulders" (prbfessibnal as opposed to 
persbnal perspective mehtibhed above; 
—may discourage some pebple from seeking 
jpublic employment because of the pressures 
which citizens might apply to them; 
—may lead to an increase in the number of 
cmproyccs who leave the public service be- 
cause of the pressures which decentralization 
(as used herein) would carry v/ith it. 
On the other hand, it is possible to project the 
following administrative benefits deriving from 
decentralization: 

-may minimize the importance of peer (profes- 
sional group) accountability; 
—may encourage more citizen-committed per- 
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sons to seek public service employment; 

— iniy nuke public scnScc empioyrnenc more 
exciting and challenging for those who now 
reprd it as routine, boring, and lifeles; 

—may stimalate among employees a greater 
undersunding of» appreciacion for, and sense 
of commitment to more effectively addressing 
the hunrun needs to which government is 
responding or should be attempdng to 
respond; 

--rhay open com muni cation channels between 
employees because of the necessity of com- 
mon effort and commitment to casks as chey 
are defined. 

The scror^ opposiciori of reachen co school 
deccncralization in New York (sct Marilyn GitteU, 
herein) suggests one potential adrrtinistrative chal- 
lenge and employee reaccion cb decencralizacion 
^forts which allow cicizens co "encroach" upon 
Che forbidden cerrain of j^e professional (1S5) 
(89) (96) (87) (122). Cicizens in many cases will 
demand change in existing govemmencai opera- 
tions and valu^, some of which ran counter co 
what professionals perceive to be in their besc 
Incerest* as Roberts indicated in his study of the 
School decentralization effort in Mew York, "The* 
dries of teacher selection, qiialincation, cenure, 
rtieth bds, and cuiticul li ifi— i irideed the eiri tire pro* 
fessional ideoI(^ is being challenged*' (122^ p. 
tl7). Professionals in the city found these chal- 
lenges thriMitening and thiis the concept of decen- 
tralization totally unacceptable. The administrator 
rfuy be caught iii the middle of this type of 
Struggle, particularly where there is an apparent 
conflict between citizen needs or d^ires and 
etnployee demands related to Ac rriaihtehahcc or 
ehhah cement of their pbsiciohs within the organi- 
zation or agency. The balancing act may be 
difficult, but the task is a necessary one if the 
quality and equity of public services are to 
increase, while the socio-e motional needs of cm' 
ployees are also being addressed. _ _ 

Because some public employee will perceive 
atiien participation to be both a personal and 
pfof^ional threat* they can also be expected to 
accept the notion that the only sure way to 
protect their Hghi^ Is througlj union membership; 
The clear expectation will be that through numr 
htxs their rights^ prerogatives, and powers will be 
maincained. The administrative implications of 
public unionism have been a subject of coafider- 
able concern in the profession and its literature, 
and need not be discussed here (t&i) (165); It is 
imporU'ift to realize that this increased unionism 



will r«ult in grc^itcr iffom to reinforce tthc 
demands and needs of employees, not citizens. As 
a result, the executive must become more con- 
scious of the need for a ''public interest" orien- 
tation, and be wilUng to fight for it over the 
bargaining table. The greatest administrative chal- 
lenge accompanying decentralizanbh-citizeii par- 
ticipation in the sdcio-t^motiorial process area thus 
appears to be balancing citizen needs with cm- 
pldyee demands. 

Integrative Process 

The sPatcgrative process refers to the means by 
which che work of persons in a publicly admin- 
istered organization is coordinated, i.e., che man- 
agement of the internal operations of a govcm- 

opponents of participatory administration have 
focused their attention, primarily because of their 
strong desires for "efficient'" internal management 
operations. While some of the difficulties men- 
tioned below may indeed reduce internal effi- 
ciency, the critical question to be considered is 
whether the loss in efficiency is made up by the 
bencfics gained both in terms of internal opera- 
tions and service output. It can be projected that 
major administrative difflcuities and problems of 
the following type will result from decentraliza- 
tion: 

I 

-may work ag:unst ef^ciency as traditibhally 
defined, i.e., it may slow down che decision- 
making process and complicate the imple- 
mentation process; 

—may result in the decentralization of some 
decision making, while leaving power at the 
top, thus limiting che options available to the 
field iexecutiye in carrying but his dudes; 

—could could lead to conflict between the 
central and field offices over administrative 
standards and operating procedures, particu- 
larly as administrators close to the people 
begin to develop policies which will more 
effectively meet their needs; 

—may lead to administrative chaos and con- 
fusion over organizational goats and direction; 

—may create a state of confusion regarding the 
chain of command within public agencies; 

—may be difficult to convince top*level admin- 
istrators CO adopt a hands-off policy toward 
governmencai operations at the field or neigh- 
borhood level; 

-requires that the field admihistrator serve two 
or three bosses— che central office, citizens. 
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and perhaps a central staff specialist. 
Decentralization coald, however, tcaxlt in the 
foUowing administrative beneflo: 

—may lead to development of common purpose 
and_direction, e.g., m orientation to some- 
thbig as general as equity, or as specific as a 
particular governmental prognm; 
— mi^ lead to new methods of evaluating 
service which more fally incorporate both 
management objectives and clientele percept 
tionsahd d^ires; 
-*may enable mahagerneht to respond more 
effectively to chdlehgcs peculiar to a particu* 
lar governmental subdivision ( neighborhood); 
—may assist agencies in developing tnbre effec- 
tive programs, and offering servic^ more 
effectively because of the opportunity for 
immediate feedback; 
—may lead to some cost^savings because citizens 
can assist by pointing out needless programs, 
wasteful projectc and more feasible options 
given specific community characteristics. 
_ The problems outlined above suggest several 
administrative challenges in the integrative process 
area. One of the most significant would serving 
several bosses simulcaneously. The fleid manager 
will be placed in a situation where he must 
r^pohd both the the wishes (demands) of citizens 
and the central admihistratidh. In most decehtral* 
ized gdvernmehtal situations it must be expected 
that field managers' will hot hold their primary 
feelings of allegiance, to the neighborhood (124^). 
Because the central administration makes promo- 
don and salary decisions, it must be expected that 
particular attention will always be addressed to the 
wishes of higheHevel management. At the sa'rne 
time, however, decentralization will sii^cst to 
citizens that they are going to have a greater voice 
ill the administrativie process. If citizens perceive 
that the fieidl'level manager is a puppet for 
higheHevel administratdfs, or that he cannot 
perform wiehbut higher-level approval oh many 
policy questions, or that he does not feel a sense 
of responsibility to the com mu nicy, His credibility 
and utility in the neighborhood will be short'Iived. 
Thus, the challenge for the field administration is 
that of balancing allegiance to the central adminis- 
oration with a sense of responsibility to the 
neighborhood. The task of: keeping both groups 
content will in many cases be quite difflcalc. 

Also of importance is the fact that entpioyees 
will have demands to make of the administrator: 
He thus must be able to deal with two external 



masters who will cohsuntly be nuking demands of 
him, while ihtenuUly erriploye<^ also wiii have 
expectations and riecdb that most be addrssed 
This added factor would nake it even more 

^ ^oy^ to 

citzens._particaiarly in light of the empioyee biases 
and orientations d^co$scd in the previous section. 
_^ Another challenge Is the need for an adminis- 
trator who wiii be able to . offer dircctidn for 
bur»acratic activities at the neighbdrhddd level. 
^ conflicting and numerdus demands 

bdng made of hint, as well as the time lags which 
may ^cl^y <lccision inaking, the administratdr 
'D^^.P^^^^^ _^^^^^^^'F iceeping field operation 
moving smoothly. He must be abic to pull out of 
occasional chaos workable plans that will be 
acceptable to citizens, empldyees, arid admihis- 
tnttive supeHdrs: Me must be able to work with 
dtizens in the effort to stay within the time 
constraints cdrifrdritin^ all organizations. This 
need for administi^tive j^dership and organizing 
ability is specially crucial and must not be 
onderemphasized if governmental Subdivisidns are 
to show any evidence of efforts to achieve 
reasonabiy efficient opet^tions. Because efficiency 
of necessity would be defined in sortieVvhat differ- 
ent terms than at present, this reality in effect can 
be interpreted to ttieari that adrhi his tra tors must 
be ablie to show that given the delays which might 
be iexpected with ah increase in the number of 
persons who miist be involved in the decision- 
making and execution processes, the most efficient 
methods of operating are being used. 

Of potential managerial significance Is the 
degree to which the field administrator can con- 
vince the central administration that he should be 
given a high amount of jflexibility in decision 
making. Where the central administration does not 
give the administrator at the field level a great deal 
of latitude to run his program, his job will be all 
the more difHcuIt. While it may be especially 
trying in some cases to convince headquarters to 
maintain a reasonable hands-off policy, admin 3ic;a- 
tors at the neighborhood level must seek to get 
some assurahce of wide latitude in addressing the 
day-to-day problems which cdhfrbnt them. If this 
freedom is riot provided, the field adrhi niscra tor 
probably will find it irnpossible to respond to the 
fypcs of challenges presented in a crisis environ- 
ment, and, of greater importance, it will be 
difficult for him to niahe the rapid decisions 
admmistraeors must be able to make as problems 
arise. 
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Another sighificinc challehge to public adminis- 
trators in terms of the integrative procos Will be 
btUncihg traditiohil forms of such management 
functions as personnel and budgeting with pot en- 
ti^iy conflicting neighborhood challenges to these 
procedure, tt must be expected that effom to 
conduct business "as asual" in public agenciiS 
increasingly will be challenged as citizens become 
more involved in administrative activities, in the 
pmormei area, for CTcampie, demands that tradi- 
i^onal civil service ':"iccfia for public employ mcht 
he reevaluated and possibly altered to increase job 
opportunities Tor^eatef cross-sectibh:i of p«r>aip1e, 
and particularly for neighborhood residents, vv'ill 
almost ccr:^ihly be heard (20) <42X Also, argu- 
ments will probably be offered for revised "merit" 
stsindards which do not have the effect of perpetu- 
ating economic, racial, and sexual discrimination 
in the public service. In particular, community 
residents v^ill ho doubt place greater emphasis on 
local governments hiring substantially more street- 
level bureaucrats^teachers, policemeh^frbm the 
CQinniunities being served (103). Governmental 
jufisdictions and their administrators must be 
prepared to respond to these demands for modi- 
fied personnel requirements and policies which may 
serve to maximize governmental responsiveness 
and **need assessment capabilities'* as a result of 
greater employment of Indigenous community 
r^ide^its. Equally challenging will be the oppor- 
tunity of working closely with individuals who are 
keenly aware of community problems, and are 
strongly committed to addressing these nee^ on a 
priority basis. 

^ong similar linQ, decentralization will also 
provide greater opportiinitfes for citizens and local 
neighborhood boards, in particular, to scrutinize 
and rtiake more forceful inputs Into the govern- 
mental budgetary process. It should be expected 
that this opportunity for expanded citizen partici- 
pation will ultimately lead to demands for new 
measures of progp'am productivity ahd/br effective- 
ness^ Administrators will be challenged in many 
instances to justify expenditures in terms of the 
benefits received by residents of the neighbor* 
hbodt and perhaps the methods used in service 
dellveiy. Thus, as budgetary dec is ion* nuking 
responsibilities are decentralized to the field ad* 
ministrator, he will be placed in the potentially 
controversial and perhaps tenuous position of 
personally challenging central administration poll* 
cles and prograriB in the quest for more responsive 
government at the neighborhood levd. 



In sum, succe^ in carrying out the integrative 
function in a decentralized setting will probably be 
a product of: (a) the leadership abilities of the 
jfield administrator, (b) the degree of autonomy 
given to field administrators to make policy and 
operating decisions, {c) the degree of emphasis 
placed on the traditional notion of efficiency by 
the central administration in assessing field opera* 
tions, (d) the ability, of management to convince 
citizens that field executives and employees feel a 
sense of responsibility to them as weU as to the 
central administration, and (e) the ability of the 
administrator to resolve conflicts between **tradi- 
tionai" management practices and neighborhood 
demands for modifications in those activities and 
related policies. 

Boundary-Exchange Process 

The boun^kry-exchange process refers to the 
general relationship between the publicly admin- 
istered organization and its reference groups and 
clients. Including legislatures, elected executives, 
auxiliary staff organizations, individual citizens, 
organized interest groups, and other levels of 
gdvcrrtmcnt (14). Within the context of this essay, 
ail assessment of the boundary-exchange process 
vvbiild demand a particular focus on rnahagenient- 
clientele relatibiis, rhahagemeht-elected official 
activities, ^nd bh general societal effects of the 
decentralization move. Major administrative diffi- 
culties and problems connected with boundary* 
exchange in a decentralized setting include: 

—may force administrators to take p.atical 

stances which coniflict with those of elected 

officials because of citizen pressures; 
—may lead to greater infighting among local 

cliques and competitive groups over policy 

directions; 

—may result in power being placed in the hands 
of a few citizens who could tyrannize the 
many; 

—will subject the field administrator to ah 
increased amount of political pressure from 
the rieighborhbbd; 

—will create a mbre cbhtrbversial environment 
in which to wbrk; 

—may create tehiibiis job situatibhs because bf 
the controversial positions adrtiinistrators may 
be required to take; 

—will present many unpredictable administra- 
tive sijiiatibhs with which many practicing 
administrators have neither academic training, 
social background, or experience to deal; 
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— m*y force chc adtninistracor to become ui* 
voived In communicy concroversies which will 
Ucer hart him regardless of che position 
taken; 

--fnay iead to Increased codflicc between 
elected officials and adrhiniscracors over poU* 
cy decisions and implerhenucibri practices. 
Bar decentralization could induce the foilowing 
sdminsscracive benefits in the boundary -exchange 
process: 

^provide closer physical proy:imity to the 

people being served; 
—can strengthen the adrnjniscratbr's position 

with superiors and elected officials because of 

clear community support; 
—may provide adrriinistratois with an opportune 

ity to become major social change agents; 
—may lead to closer working relationships, as 

Welt as a greater mutual understanding and 

feeling of respect between administrators and 

citizens; 

—provide opportunities for admijnistrators and 
employees to see more clearly, and/'fecl" the 
impact of their efforts to improve the quality 
of fife for citizens in their neighborhoods- 

—may lead to a reversal of cicizen attitudes 
regarding the lack of governmental responsive- 
ness to their needs; 

—may lead to a reduction of many feelings of 
hc^tijiry and frustration currently evident 
among I ^'-income groups in particular- 

—may era^. many of che misconceptions pablic 
employees have about che "average** citizen, 
and particglariy thcne in lower socioeeononnic 
groups- 

—may help to erase the elitist attitudes held by 
some public servants. 

The ^rSc major administrative challenge which 
appears in the boundary-exchange area is operating 
a public agency within ah ambiguous and fsoten* 
tially frustrating ehvirbhmeht. The administrator 
in a decentralized setting has tremendous oppbrcu- 
hitics to work closely vvith citizens and to see the 
products of his more creative efforts, as well as 
^lures. His relationships with the citizenry can 
help him » he seeks support for his neighborhood 
programs from the central administration or from 
elected officials. At the same time, it is clear that 
citizens could object to his policies and become 
antagonises who vigorously fight him over matters 
large and small. If the administrator does not have 
1 tremendous feel for his community, if he does 
not understand the modves of citizens who 



approach him (their hidden agenda), if he doe$ not 
have a sense of perspective regarding power con- 
flicts within the neighborhood, and if he dots not 
have a sense of timing to maximize his efforts and 
mintmize opposition, decentnllzation would prove 
vepr frustrating. The challenge is that of learning 
the dynamics of the neighborhood so that He (the 
administrator} can work effectively with citizens 
to more effectively meet their needs. 

To some administrators, becoming more politi* 
qlI In a deeentr^ized^tting will be especially 
challenging: Administrators tnditionally have 
attempted to avoid the spotlight in carrying out 
their functions, and have been especially anxious 
to avoid conflict whenever possible. Citizen pattic*' 
ipation will make this more difficult. It will 
become harder to pass che buck to avoid rHaking 
difficult decisions. Such pro^^imity Cd che citizen 
will carry with it responsibilities to make decisions 
daily which could lead to controversy. It will force 
the administrator on occasion to assume political 
positions that he oth^i^ise would not, prirnarily 
for survival rcasbris. The challenge will be ihzT of 
accepting the inevitable and becohiing ah effective 
jpblitician; one who will on occasion be forced to 
take strong political stances In the public interest. 
The right of elected officials to make policy would 
hot be questioned, but the administrator may be 
required to more vigorously work to convince 
these officials (directly or indirectly) of the 
importance of the prograrrts he advocates. 

Essendat Managerial Skills 

The problems and challenges mentioned above 
suggest the need for Several managerial skills that 
seem essential for effective administratipri in a 
decentralized governmental operation which elicits 
dtizen panicipation. The most important of these 
skills arc: 

1. An ability to operate effectively in conflict 
situations. The admin iscratbr must possess bargain- 
ing skills such that he cah deal with both citi:2:ehs 
and employees when conflict arises, and he rfiust 
possess skills of negotiation which enable hirn to 
work with elected officials and central staff 
personnel in resolving conflict once it arises or is 
anticipated. 

2, The administrator must -be -very^-familiar 
with group dynamics. This means an ability co 
understand why and how groups are created and 
die; what they are anempting to accomplish; and 
how one might best work with them. 
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3. The adminiscrftccr must ic able cb uhder- 
staiid the feeling, dcma. , frJstrandrw, and 
hopes of those citizens with >vh6m he works. 
Frequently this nuy mean relating to persons with 
totally different ccbr^omic and racial chwracteris- 
tics^ a$_weU as valu^. 

4. The admihistratbr must be able to wbrk in a 
settihg^ where he is accbuntable to several boss^, 
and of greater significance, where the desires of 
those bosses may cbriflict. 

5. The administrator must be able to work in 
very tenubus, highly uncertain work situations 
where clear-cut solutions arc difficult to define 
and environmental conditions are conscantly 
changing. 

6. The administrator must be willing to accept 
the inevitability and perhaps desirability of greater 
mobility within the profession. Just as city man- 
agers tend to move every three to five years, so 
should many field adminisrracors as conditions in 
their communities change and/or as their personal 
interests or needs change. Some of the strains 
which accompany this type of employ mcnt also 
may demand such mobility: 

7. The administrator must become rnbre astute 
politically; He must realize that he docs make 
political decisions and, in a sense, shares the 
policy-making function with elected officials. His 
proximity to thie citizenry may, in fact, place him 
much closer to the people than many bf their 
elected representatives. This ultimately will force 
administrators tb becbmc more politicti than 
many would prbbably prefer. 

8. The administrator must be an extremcsy 
effective communicator, able tb relate his fe*r!ings 
up and down bureaucratic lines, to citizens and to 
elected officials. He must at the same time be a 
gobd "listener" who can pull from the moltirodi- 
nbus data he receives the information essential to 
^trying out this administrative task effectively. 

9. _ The administrator must be able to shed the 
aloof, elitist image that many citizens hold of 
professional administrators. 

Althbugh proficiency in these areas will not 
guarantee success while operating within a partici- 
pative administrative setting, it is a^ critical addi- 
tion both to work experience and to fundamental 
understanding of basic management concepts. It 
rnust be emphasized, however, that skills, like 
technologies, can be used for good or evil pur- 

P^*^'^^^ lP*^'"*"" ^^^^^^ ultimately 

depends upon the administrator's p!.ilo>^phy and 
related sense of ethics. The critical q^'^rx'^n which 



w€ in the profession must address Is whether bur 
public administration prograim arc attempting tb 
assist both students and pf^ctitioncrs in developing 
diese management skills along with a philosojphical 
fiame of reference built arbund fundamental 
democi^tic principles. 

Implications for Schools of Public Administratibh 

Citizen participation in public affairs carries 
particular significance for schools of public admin- 
istration. The administrative skills suggested above 
as bemg essential to effective ifianagement within a 
decentralized administrative system also carry 
implications for public administration^ educatibh. 
There follows a discussibh bf emphases which can 
be considered for inclusibri in the management 
curncula of each bf the policy areas considered in 
this special issue (law enforcement, education, 
social services, health) is vycU as for general public 
administratibri programs. These areas of emphasis 
in tuni suggest techniques which might aid 
studeiits in developing the aforementioned com- 
plement bf administrative skills. 

While it is difficult to make any comprehensive 
listing bf the many phenbrnena our professional 
prbgranis shbuld emphasize^ those discussed below 
seem to be bf special significance within the 
decentralization framework as developed herein. It 
is proposed that public administration programs 
shbuld place greater emphasis on human inter- 
action, experiences, capabilities, and process^, 
and rely less on rules, authority procedure; Specif- 
ically this implies placing greater emphasis on the 
development of communication skills with profes- 
sionals and nonprofessional, including irifdrma- 
uon on how more effectively to iriitiate and 
sustain communication with citizens. Tb accbm- 
plish this, the utilization of gaming and stimula- 
tion exercises will be important. Equally impor- 
tant will be the provision bf oppbrtunities for 
snail group interaction on research projects, 
policy fbrmulation sessibns, and problem-solving 
exercises. 

Administrators will likely have to begin to deal 
mbre e-^'plicitly with major value questions and 
issues that arc clcariy related tb human needs and 
the prb vision bf public services. Workshop and 
field experiences which require assessing not how 
and tb whbm services are distributed, but how 
pebple feel about their services will be increasingly 
cbmmon. However useful it was In its time, 
students must do more than read cases and write 
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pipers describing v^lue implications for the actors 
in these cases, AHd it is impbrant co deal 
explicitly with the decehcralization*citizen pardd* 
pidph quest ion lA seminar seining; examining 
iinpiicatibhs,, challenges, innbvacions, and expert" 
ehcp in the field. 

Students 6{ education administration need to 
devote rhore attention to the anal^^a of importani 
and cpnMversicii public policy qutscions. It Is 
osehtial to give students a background in the 
analysis process and to equip them to d^i with 
cbnoroversy bcftrejheyare on the firing Une. This 
sug^ts placing gti^cer emp^gsis on in-depth 
policy analysis which demands that students de- 
vote attention to issue formaiation, the identifica- 
tion of policy options, impjfQtions and po^ible 
consequences of the attemativis Identified. 

It is important to provide students with bppbr- 
tunities to work in conflict situations. Vanbus 
forms of socib-tmbtic al training {sensitivity 
training, brgantzatibh deveiopmeht, etc.) are useful 
here. It is also helpful tb provide assignments 
(perhaps in the Workshop fash^pn used by planners 
and architects) which allow students tb cbnduct 
majbr Held projects demanding interact: :n with 
citizens, bureaucrats, and elected officials, and 
which include a presentation of findings before 
critics. 

Future education for public adnninistration will 
likely place greater emphasis on student av^rencss 
bf the social, psychojogical, and economic realities 
of urban life, and on the interreiated nature of 
these factors, th^ can Chen be related to the 
specific professional areas in which the student is 
to work. Field experiences are essential co broaden 
the background of students in the area of urban 
social probients and human needs. 

it wili probably b« necessary to give greater 
attention to employee-management relationships 
to assist new adrninistrators in more effectiveiy 
addressing the socio«ernotionai needs of public 
employees. 

Public affai It education, iti short, must become 
more action, value, and policy oriented if it is tb 
prepare students adequately tb bperate within 
participatory environ merits. The importance bf 
familiarity with fundamental management con- 
cepts must not be minimized^ but these funda* 
mentals hp longer c^h be the sole emphasis. 
Schools" of public affairs are usually hot well 
equipped tb teacK values, but such schobis can no 
Ibnger avoid discussing \^lues and demandi.ng that 
students assess their own perceptions and orienta* 



noitf b reia^i3nship to major public issuies and 
problents. It also is suggested that more attention 

given to the issue of gbvern mental responsive* 
0W and gr^t«r social equity. Similarly, greauir 
*ttcntion muse be given elitist tendencies in the 
public service jirofc^ion. 

Such shifts In public affairs education would 
noc guarantee that government ultimately will 
become more responsive to citlten needs. Nor does 
decentralizatioii guarantee responsiveness. Whcii 
combmed, howjhi^er, they paint a picture bf hope 
during dm^ of great despair. We must begin to 
educate public administrators with the expectation 
rf^at greater decentraiiaation<i!tizen participation 
i» both desirabiis and Inevitable. Regardless bf what 
may follow, we will llkeiy have produced more 
able, comniitted, responsive, and humanistic 
administrators and public employees. In thef final 
analysis, this rnay be what citizen participation is 
all about. 
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lO. Wdi^d you a§fee that Herbert places most of his Qnphasi s bh inter- 
personal r(li1atidhships_and human relatldhships rather than 
efficiency and ecohdmy? Oo you agree that human relatiohshipsare 
the most important objectives of government or do you disagree? 
Explain your answers. 



11. Can you describe, briefly, how the New Public Administration 

differs from the olJ? What impact does that have on our concern 
for participation? 



12* Study Herbert -s three categories of manacjerial impl icatidns, i.e., 
for Soeib>5Tiotidhal Process^ Integrative P-dcess* dr BoUhdary- 
Exchahge Process, and his "benefit/cost'' projections. Re-do one 
projection in your own words* Add to it if you can. 
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13. List and briefly d^^scri be in your own words the nine skills neciBS- 
sary for an admiriSwrator in a decentralized governrnent operation. 



14. Suggest where attention or additional cmpHasi?^ should be given in 
the training of future admiristrator ; in : ools of public ad- 
ministration. 

if 
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FeOTNQTES 



1^ Adam Herbert, "Hahageraent Under ebnditibhs of. Decentralization 
and Citizen Participation," Httblic Administratixm ReviB^^ , Special Issue, 
October 1972, p. 623. 

2. Robert Healy, iand Use and tbe-^te ■ : ^ ^ ?s- timbre, MD.^ dbhhs 
Hopkins University J^ress, 1976), Chapter 6, (li \ ^ ideas are applied in 
a somewhat different context-) 
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ASSIGNMENT 



the fdllowlng questions should be answered as completely as possible on 
separate paper. Two copies of your responses should be mailed to the 
Instructor. One copy will be returned to you with the instructor's com- 
roents and the other will be retained as part of your course record. 



J. A56mz thz z^^btUhn^^ a nzw p>m ^ tktMrvUtd States, 
qnz oi about lOO^ QOO jF^ann^ tn many At&ptc^ 

tkU vmo cormaviity may K^m^z tobmhici^ fioAyiMud, ok_ 
Re^ton^ VVtg v'iA^. Thz dzvziojp^/u oj^ thz nzw torn dti^t 
that so\?2AmzKZ in tki& necu m\xyU.cXjx(JUjty hz dz^.tnt^taZizzd 
and that Md^viduaJU /tuiding in ihz towi Mvz a voicz 
dzXz/wUnlng thz iutuAZ oi thz ojomuniXy. Vou oaz calczd <,n 
06 a con^tUXdnt and cu^lizd to Kzcormznd- 

u. tkz itmctuAz oi munizipaZ govqAjmznt wkizh tA)itt 

mzzZ caXZzaM. ioK dzzZf\XAaZizaXion cund poA^cipation. 



6. Thz iom and mzaya oKgariizing n^zspovuibZz CAZizzn6^ 
p.-/.vxp4 in tk^ cdrmanity. 

c : ie£oie6 and znXtznJjx ^oK dZ(.zyt^'iatLzation and 
pxjxticipatijD h . 

d. IrtdccMok6 ujhick uuM oileA iomz mzoMxAc. ojj thz zUzc- 
tLvzytz66 0^ cittzkj^i pdAti(Updtix)h in thz nzw torn. 

M a conitiiyCdnt, y^^^ p/LZpcuiz a KzpohZ {appkoxAjnaX^y 

10 ttfloewnxtten paged) t^)hich add/tti4iZ6 thz^z M>mz6 and u)hMih 
Azcormznd^ a pKozz66 ioK thz dzvziopzM to lollotM to acfUeue 
thzAA obJzcXivz6. 

• U6Z an oaitlnz j^onin whmzvzA po66ibZz to aum 
aizqaaZz in^oMiaXxon into youJi Kzpoht. 

% Youi 6hoaM ijdkz a pagz ok Jbw to p^ovidz 
6omz a^6imptiOYU jokLch you a/iz making KZ- 
ganding tkz nzw torn. 

• Rzlatz yovjt /izcjomff\znda^ion6 to t^^ 

in thz tzn moduZ^ o^ thz coaA6Z oj^ laA a^ Kzija- 
vant. On thz othvi hand, do mi hz6itatz to bz 
oKiginat. 
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(SEE THE FOLLOWING PAGE.) 
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REPORTS WILL BE JUDGED ON THE FOLLOWING POINTSi 

# GtEAR INDieATldN THAT INFORMATION FROM ALL 

ten modules has been assimilatebj 

# Appropriate solutions to the problem j 

# Internal logic and cons'Stencyj 

# Creative and orisinal ideas j 

# GaREFULLV written and presented REPORT; 



QNE-THIRD OF THE GRADE FOR THE COURSE WILL REST UPON THIS 
REPORT; AND TWO-THIRDS FOR ALL OTHER REQUIRED SUBMISSIONS OF 
MODULE ASSIGNMENTS. 
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SELECTEB BIBL!GSRAPHY 

See bibliography attached to Adam Herbert's article, "pnaganent 
Under Conditions of Decentralization and Citizen Participation," 
pp. 633-637 in original (pp. 10.28-10.32 in this module); 

NOTE ESPECIALLY: Frank Marlnt (ed.). Toward a Mew-Jdmtntstratton ; 
The Hi lihewbrook Perspect i ve . Serahtdn i PA. . Chandler , 1971 , and the 
listings under "Symposia oh Management and Participation (1968-1971). 



